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SIBERIA 


The Huge Expanse of Asiatic Russia 

by F. A. Mackenzie 

, Autlu)r «)f " Knssia before Dawn " 


S IRERTA is the land of tin* future. 
Tlie focus of tlic world slowly 
moves westwards. I'roiu Ct'Utral 
Asia, the womb f)f cnir race, it .shifted 
through Persia and Egypt to Cintre 
and then Kenno. The .Mediterranean, 
the heart of the world, gave place to 
.the Atlantic, and in our day the .Atlantic 
has been more and more losing jdace to 
the P.'icific. Will this movement sl<ip, 
or will humanity swing its bill circle, 
back to Silx'ria and Central .A.sia again ? 

The a.stoni.shing thing is that SiH-ria — 
one of the oldest parts of the earth 
occupied by human beings — is still the 
land of undeveloped wealth. Here is a 
territorj' one and a half times as large 
as liurope, and forty times that of (Ireat 
Britain, with a to.al population le.ss than 
Greater London. Here, in the middle- 
north, arc the greatest unexploiti-d 
timber resources of the world. Farther 
south there stretches a rich agricultural 
belt, which could ca.silj' support a 
population of loq.ooo.ooo between 
the .Ural Mountains and Lake Baikal. 
No one who has lived in Sibi'ria would 
find it easy to talk of the world being 
over-populated ! 

Inaccessible " Land of Gold ’ 

The known coal resources of fields 
like those of Kuznetsk and the Maritime 
Province are sufficient to warm the 
' whole world for many tens of centuries 
to come. Its gold-fields long since gave 
Siberia the name of the " land of gold.” 
There are fur-bearing animals in abun- 
dance, and the almost ideal system of 
broad and navigable river-ways teems 
with fish, many of them of a delicacy 
and richness unsurpassed elsewhere. 
There is every mineral here, and most 
minerals in rich abundance. 

Copyrighted- in U.S.A., 1923, by The Amalgamated Pr 
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\\1>y. then, with such rc.sourccs, has 
Sil.'crian devi-lopmen't been .so .slow ? 
First, bccau.sf f)f geographical position. 
Silu-ria was for long almost impo.s.siblc of 
aco-.ss. She is bounded on the west b}' 
Ru.s.sia. tf) the north are Arctic seas, 
and for generations great .sailors vainlj' 
tri«d to make a northern pa.ssage along 
this cna.>.t. Southwards lie tremendous 
and in.acrt s.'-ible mountain ranges, such 
as the .Altai, the de.serts of Mongolia and 
the bord< rs. for long hermetically .sealed, 
of Manchuria. Ha.stwards were hermit 
kingdoms, Japan aiul Korea. 

Where it is Colder than the Poles 

The ne.Nl check to Sibcriati develop- 
ment catne from the .severe cold of most 
of its climate. North-central Siberia is 
the colilesl land in the world, colder than 
the Poles. Even in southern central 
cities, men who are much abroad have to 
cover their noses in mid-winter clays to 
keep them from frost-bite. 

But perhaps the greatest check of all 
has been the blundering government that 
has held the people down. For centuries 
Siberia suffered under the stupidities and 
oppression of the tsarist bureaucrac}', 
which attempted to clamp the fetters 
of European medieval t5'ranny on the 
pioneer breakers of virgin soil. More 
recently we have had the horrors and 
destruction of civil war, and finally the 
class war and tyranny of the Bolshevists. 
Yet few who know the Siberian people 
can doubt that, despite all, Siberia has a 
great future. 

Siberia is approximately 5,000,000 
square miles in area, or, including the 
southern steppe area which is now 
properly included in it, 5,250,000 square 
miles. It is bounded on the west by the 
Ural Mountains, the Ural province and 

I (1922) Limited. 
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SIBERIA 


Turkistan ; on tlio south liy Mongolia and 
Manchuria ; on the cast bj' tlie Sea of 
Japan and the Okhotsk and Bering 
Seas ; and on the north by the Arctic 
Ocean. Its population before the Great 
War was estimated at between S, 000,000 
and 9,000.000. BolU)wing the dr.stnic- 
tion and waste in the civil war of 
191S-20, it is douljtfid if the population 
c.NCceded 8,0011,000. 

The country used to bo divided into 
the two governments of Tomsk and 
Tobolsk (west Siberia), the general 


Southern Siberia, the region mainly 
covered b}' the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
is, more especially to the west, rich 
agricultural land, •much of it resembling 
tlic fertile black belt prairie of Canada. 
The region around Omsk and Barnaul, 
in western Siberia, was developing 
before the Great War into one of the 
leading dairying centres of the world, 
and was rapidlj^ building up an enor- 
mous butter export trade. This was 
for a time killed, but eventually 
began to show signs of revival. 


•'1 



Colonel Edwariles 


DISTANT VIEW OF TOMSK IN MIDWINTER, FROM THE RAILWAY 
All .•iKi’IdiniT.-ilioii of uiiprcpossossin!; wodilcn lumscs, Kroupi’tl untidily nc.ir .n river’s b.nik, constitutes 
tiic usu.il run <i( Silierinii towns. Iii Tomsk, however, the more import.'mt houses arc built 
o( briek, a <lcvel<ipmfUt m.iiuly to its iunwlant position on a branch lino of the Trans- 
Siberian R.ailway, its llourishiuK mniiuf.icturcs and its c.nrrying trade on the river Tom 


government of Irkutsk (central Siberia), 
and the general government of the 
Amur Territory (eastern Siberia). The 
far northern territory of Siberia is 
mainl}' one monotonous tundra, frozen 
manshland where the soil never thaws, 
even in the height of summer, more 
than eighteen inches below the surface, 
where men can only with difficulty 
penetrate, where nothing grows except 
summer-llowering weeds, and the only 
animal that flourishes is the reindeer. 

Below the tundra we come on the 
forest belt, so vast and so rich that its 
full resources are as j'ct only partly 
known. It covers thousands of square 
miles, not all of equal value. Some 
considerable sections are worthless, but 
the remainder present the world’s 
greatest reserve timber resource. The 
fir is the great tree of the north, and 
birch and pine of the south, but 
many of the more valuable woods are 
to be found, including oak and walnut, 
in the mountainous regions, 


The known mineral wealth is widely 
distributed, but lies mainly in the east. 
There arc many extensive iron ore 
fields, but it has generally been found 
unprofitable to develop them. The 
gold-bearing rocks arc supposed to 
cover over 800,000 square miles, or 
over three times those of the United 
States. The best known are those of 
the Lena river, which were being 
largely developed by foreign capitalists 
when the Bolshevist revolution came 
and, for the most part, inhibited any 
development. Early in this century 
Siberia was yielding 1,500,000 ounces 
(troy) of gold each year. In the 
opinion of most experts, the revival 
of the Siberian gold industry must 
depend on the wholesale emplo3TOent 
of elaborate plants and machinery, 
making the working of lower-bearing 
rock and sand profitable. 

The main coal-fields are in Kuznetsk, 
to the north of the Altai Mountains, 
at Cheremkhovskoe, 70 miles west 
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Colonel P. T. Ethcrton 

SECTION OF THE GREAT TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY NEAR OMSK 
Siberia's main artery is tlio Traiis-Sibcrian Railway, which, running from Moscow to Vladivostok, 
connects E\iropc with the Far East. The line w.as begtm in 1892, the first section from Chcliabinsk 
to Omsk, a distance of .193 miles, iieing completed in 1S95 ; and, with all its branches included, the 
total length is s,.|i3 miles. Omsk lies on the right bank of the Irtish near its junction with the Om 








ONE OF THE GREAT IRON WORKS IN THE SIBERIAN URAL DISTRfcT^' 
The Ural Mountain range stretching from the Arctic Ocean to the Caspian Sea, a distance of some 
1,600 miles, contains great mineral wealth, including gold, silver, platinum, copper, iron, coal and 
salt, and is also celebrated for its abundant precious stones. The South Urals contain important 
mining and industrial districts, and here, in 1623, the first Russian iron foundry was established 
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OVERLOOKING THE GOLDEN HORN AND THE TOWN OF VLADIVOSTOK, RUSSIA’S GREAT PORT IN THE FAR 
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Many travellers laugh at the stones ot 
wolves attacking men, but the Russian 
villagers do not laugh. Even in a village 
ten miles from one of the great cities 
the hunter will be sharply rebuked by 
the peasants if on a ^vmter afternoon he 
leaves his gun. " \^^at can you do if 
the wolves attack you ? ” they ask. 

The truth about the danger from 
wolves, so far as I could gather it, is 
this. The wolf, even the Siberian wolf, 
is essentially a cowardly and timid 
beast. It is naturally frightened of man. 
When driven by hunger, however, it 
will malce its way into villages and 
even into towns in search of food. 
Children then are in real danger. \\Tien 
a pack of hungry wolves gets together, 
they will sometimes attack a lonely 
traveller. The fear of the wolf is not 
so unfounded as some believe. 

Siberia is rich in foxes, much valued 
for their skins. The elk, found largely 
in the north, supplies both food and 
leather. There are many costly fur-' 
bearing animals, such as sable, martin 
and ermine, and the collection of their 
skins is quite an industry. A very wise 
law of the Soviet government limits the 
right to shoot or trap animals to 
members of hunters' clubs. These 


clubs, formed of ah who are mterested 
in hunting, help to preser\'^e the game, 
and frame strict regulations which 
must be obeyed. 

The deep-sea mammals caught around 
Siberia include the whale, the seal and 
the walrus. There are very valuable 
fisheries, particularly those off the 
north-western coast and Okhotsk- 
Kamchatka on the Pacific. The latter 
is largely in Japanese hands, and has 
been responsible for much Japanese 
political activity in Siberia. Biit of 
even more importance for most of the 
country' is the abimdant river fishing. 

The main river is the Lena (2,860 
miles long) rising almost at the edge 
of Lake Baikal and running northwards 
to the Arctic. The Amur and its tribu- 
tary the Amgun (2,720 miles) empties 
into the Okhotsk Sea. One most 
important group of rivers runs into the 
Arctic, the Ob (2,100 miles), the Irtish 
{2,300 miles) and the Yenisei (3.000 
miles). 

These rivers are in many wa5’s 
Siberia's most valuable asset. The}' are 
an almost inexhaustible source of food 
supply. Their fish, together with those of 
the great Lake Baikal (area 13,200 
square miles) rank among the supreme 



USTVINICHNOE ON THE SHORES OF MOUNTAIN-GIRT BAIKAL 
l.ake Baikal Asia’s largest fresh-water lake, situated in southern Sibena, is 3^ mil^ 
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Ewins iialluuay 

LOG RAFTS ON THE ANGARA RIVER IN THE VICINITY OF IRKUTSK 


Om- Ilf Siln ri.i'". iiiipst iiiiivirtniit ii.itiir.il priHliirti is liinl)or, of which there is an iiie.\haustiblc 
supplv ; Imt iii.iiiv nl the uri’.at fnrots which clothe the cmiiilrysiile arc still inaccessible, and the 
M ieiire of forestrv Is f.ir from Ih-iiii; iiitilcrstooil ('ouifers abound, and birches, aspens, .alders and 
j-iiphirs are chief ,11110111; tlie deiidiiuus trees. The paper-pulp industry is yet in its infancy 


fru.sli-w.'itor fish of tlu* world. The slur- 
Hoon and the sterk-t, to name only two. 
lead the way. Besides their value as 
food .cources, the rivers are the main 
highways north and south, and even in 
some cases cast and west. For many 
years plans have been pushed forward 
to make possible steady summer trallic 
b\' river and sea from central Siberia, 
through the Kara Sea, to Europe. 
This is already being accomplished, and 
the heart of Siberia is now in direct 
touch with ships from London and 
Stockholm. There is no need to dwell 
on the immense commercial possibilities 
of this development. 


The history of Siberia goes back to 
the beginnings of the human race. In 
1923 a class of school children, digging 
outside of the city of Krasnoyarsk, 
laid bare a considerable deposit of bones 
and relics, belonging to the post-glacial 
period. Among the remains were those 
of the mammoth, and of many other 
extinct animals. There were also 
human bones, weapons and ornaments, 
from which it was possible to reconstruct 
the life of the first people in Siberia. 

Their greatest capture was the 
mammoth, and their success against 
it can be judged from the many 
mammoth bones around. From the 




LAMA TEMPLE OF THE BURIAT COMMUNITY NEAR IRKUTSK 

Mongol Wbe of Siberia, occupied chiefly in agriculture and cattle and hoise- 
r^if’ government of Irkutsk and the region about Lake Baikal. They include many 

r ffi® “ost part are Buddhists, having as their head the Khambo 

Lama (Head Lama), who resides at the Goose Lake in the lower valley of the Selengar river 



£wing Gallowav 


ONE OF THE SUBSTANTIAL BUILDINGS THAT GRACE IRKUTSK 
Irkutsk has long been one of Siberia’s most important commercial centres and presents many of the 
aspects of a modem town. It lies on the right bank of the swift-flowing Angara, and is connected with 
the left bank and its station on the Trans-Siberian Railivay by a pontoon bridge. During the first 
riotous years of the Bolshevist regime the town suffered considerable devastation 

























D. r.irnilhpn 

CHERISHED SURE-FOOTED STEEDS OF THE SIBERIAN COLONIST 
In Sil'Tii.i. wbrir ri niinntiir.itti'ii'. •ii'" •■till in .i I'liinitiv** Iior-i-^ .iro a v.iliinl ptissrssiim. Scarcely 

l.lt:li'r ili.in a I'lmv. ti''- Sil-<-mn liof'' f. r\irrin<‘lv '>iiri*-fixilr«I, Iiarilv to a il>’:;rc(‘. I'Ciir^ arriistomcd 
111 r\li.ii!'>tiiii; ;i''iritr\> .iinl ilni\in,; r\rn on M-.intv r.itnrn'i. The SiluTiani. tlioni’h dccidcilly 
" s<-'!;:li iiiVi'.,"' .nr if.n.illv < oiiviniiin.iir lii'r'rnirn .ind have a real reyard for Iln-ir aniinals 



LITTLE NOMADS IN ARCTIC SIBERIA READY FOR A JOURNEY 
Many indicenons race'? an: scattered over the vast territory of Siberia. The great majority of the 
inhafiitants are Uiissians, but the Tnrkish, Finnish ainl Mongolian races arc still represented. The 
Samoyedi-s and Ostyaks are chielly in the Arctic regions ; the former arc a nomadic pastoral people, 
keeping herds of reindeer which supply them with meat, milk, leather, clothing and transport 
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marnmoth they obtained not only 
food but ornaments for their women 
and simple domestic appliances. They 
cut these out from the mammoth 
horn by means of flints, and among 
their flint remains are saws and augers, 
arrow-heads and knives, hammers and 
chisels. From the mammoth horn they 
made needles, which are amazingly 
like the needles we use to-day. These 
needles were employed, wth mammoth 
gut for thread, to sew together the dried 
furs which had already been cut into 
shape with flint knives. 

The Stone A|e in Siberia 

Among these remains are also to be 
found numerous horn squares, some of 
tliem already rounded and polished 
and with holes drilled in their centres. 
These were the ornaments for their 
women folk, rows of beads to be strung 
together Avith animal gut. 

Who were these people ? We do not 
knoAV. Wlien did they live ? The 
scientist can fix the date of then- 
existence as many thousands of 
years ago as takes his fancy. All Ave 
knoAV, as Ave obtain this fugitive 
glimpse of them, is that Ave have been 
afforded a little peep-hole through Avhich 
to vieAV our ancestors of ages ago, 
ages xmcounted and unknoAvn. 

Next, in tracing the history of man 
in Siberia, Ave come to the numerous 
nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes still 
scattered all over the coAmtiy. Some of 
the most Avidely-distributed of these 
are the Samoyedes, liAung in reindeer- 
skin tents not unlike North American 
Indian AvigAvams, clothed mainly in 
reindeer skins, incredibly dirty in their 
homes and personal habits, living by 
fishing and by keeping herds of reindeer. 

The Coming of the Russians 

The Russians came to Siberia in 
1574, Avhen Ivan the Terrible gave tAvo 
merchants, Jacob and Gregorj' 
Stroganov, tlie right to build forts 
upon the banks of certain rivers, such- 
as the Ob and the Irtish, and to trade. 
These AA'ere types of the great merchant 
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adventurers of the Avorld, of the breed 
that rose in Venice, in Bristol and in 
London. Their factories being 
threatened by native peoples, the 
Stroganovs enlisted the services of 
800 Cossacks, under a former famous 
Volga pirate, Yermak. The story of 
Yermak is one of the romances' of 
empire. He pushed on into the interior, 
captured many districts, and finall y 
met his Waterloo and AA'as drowned 
while crossing a river ti^dng to escape. 
But he had laid the foundations of 
Russia in Asia. 

Siberia had been occupied by the 
conquering Tartars under Kublai 
Khan, and Russia had to battle AA-ith 
them for it. The impelling motive 
behind Russia Avas the demand of the 
merchants of Novgorod for furs. It 
Avas the Cossacks who fought Russia's 
battle. They had firearms and Avere so 
able to overthroAA' their scattered and 
less equipped foes. But the battle was 
often fierce and critical, and affords 
some of the most dramatic and thrilling 
incidents in Russia’s medie\'al history. 

Fight with China for the Amur 

EastAA'ards and northAA’ards the con- 
quest Avas finished up to the Amur 
centAiries earlier. Little bands of Cos- 
sacks pushed fonvard in every direction, 
mainly using the riA^er Avays for their 
advance. These expeditions sometimes 
lasted for years, sometimes brought 
them into the most extreme cold and 
suffering, and Avere often met by 
stubborn nath'e hostility. 

Khabarov, AA’ho AA'orthily ranks AAith 
the StroganoA’S in the Russian triumph 
in Siberia, marked out the lines on the 
Aroru- and in the Far East AA'hich 
Russia was afterwards to occupy. The 
battle betAA'een Russia and China for 
the occupation of the Amur region \yas 
a long one. At one stage China 
triumphed, and the Treaty of Nerchinsk 
in 1689 gave the AmAir to her. But 
such an agreement could be onh' tempo- 
rary. It was not the desire for furs 
that droA^e Russia on now. A stronger 
impulse lay behind, the necessity of 
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-ixiuijii: lor her people an onilct ter 
sho I'arifjc. Nol until two centnrirs 
l.jtc-r \\a^ thf ilroani toaliml. The 
in> loh.nnt pn<v<!< (i the s’lrlii'r and 
S*»k<'l.u-V'-k w.js f^tahli'-Iif'l years 

Tiii'ie the Tf aty nl Ai,i:nn (1S5.S) 
i< !:.diM (1 it'. cNi'-li nee. Fourteen yeari 
after that the cteat naval jvirt of 
Vladivc !(>;: was « ’-laMi'^herl. The 
'•teiv ej how Kii' -ia. nnjvlli d hv ea'^tern 
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otu to the Iinro|X‘an Arctic and to 
Silvria. To-rlay one come.'; acro.ss their 
vtllaj^es in the most remote parts of the 
land. They can always lx; (Ii.stingtnslie(I 
by their cleanliness, their simjrlicity 
anti sinrerity. 

Just as Australia was used as the 
dtimpint; itronnd for Kn.t;lish criminaLs 
.'nFilieria was used for Htissian convicts. 
In order to increase tlic available 
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OSTYAKS BEFOnE THEIR LOG HUT ON THE BANKS OF THE YENISEI 
I.' t’-li.il.. !•» .1 I'.ifl.ir ■ii:iiil villi; li.irli.iri.in, Ixinii* liv llirve ii.ilivi' trilics, the Ukt-i 

ll.r ilii- t'.lv.i’i .mil (Ilf Vriii'fi Ostv.iU. ’Ilio l.isl ll|l■lltlll||f(l, nuiiilH'riiii; iK'.iriv 2,000, is 

c c !:i;“'Tit III .i 1 .. iii-iii.il li.lifii .iinl lllllllfl^ wlm iii.vlif tlifir homes in the woihIciI vallev ol liie Yenisei 
•iml kIv i.ri tJj< If imii iiivfiiiinv (<i '.••cure llic lew hare neces'.iliL-i of their primitive life 


ambitions attempted to push on and 
occupy .Maiiehiiria and Korea, only to 
lx* diTeated by Ja|hin. lies outside the 
sctijx; of this article 

The process of Russian settlement 
w.'Ls simple. The hunter, the merchant 
and the soldier led the way. The real 
occupation of the land was accomplished 
someliincs by compulsion. Soldiers 
were offered lilxral land terms to .settle 
down and till the fields. Whole com- 
munities of jrensants were ordered out 
from Russia to different parts of Siberia 
The Old Believers, a sect dissenting 
from the Orthodox Church, were driven 


number, exile was imposed lor most 
trivial offences. Finally, exile was 
imiw.sed in wholesale fa.shion for political 
offences. Between the years 1S23 and 
1906 considerably over one million exiles 
(including their relatives, who volun- 
tarily shared their sentence.s) passed 
through the city of Tinmen alone. 

Many of thc.se political exiles were 
people of very fine type, the pick of 
intellectual Russia — professors who had 
dared to think for themselves, students 
who had indulged in youth’s privilege 
of dreaming of an earthly Utopia. The 
method of dispatching them was drastic 
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and the appointment of numerous 
ignorant and untrained politicians to 
high administrative posts paralysed 
enterprise. Most mines closed, farmers 
limited their holdings, most cities de- 
clined in population. But there arc 
signs that the Communists will recognize 
their mistakes and inaugurate a more 
liberal and enlightened rule. 

The chief city in Siberia was for long 
Tomsk (founded in 1604), on the banks 
of the Tom, the home of a flourishing 
university and technical college, and the 
intellectual as well as the political 
capital of Siberia. A great blow against 
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as far south as Mongolia. Tomsk has 
declined in importance owing to its 
absence of railroad communications. In 
the Altai, Barnaul and Biisk will 
become important commercial centres, 
partly for the dairying trade, Irkutsk, 
close to Lake Baikal, was for long the 
capital of the governor-general of 
western Siberia, and when seen from 
the heights on the other side of the river 
ranks as one of the supremely beautiful 
cities of the world. Political changes 
have, however, affected it even more 
seriously than other cities. Krasnoyarsk 
and its sister northern city, Yeniseisk, 





















INGENIOUS UNDERGROUND SJ-REHOUSE OF THE SIBERIAN COUNTRYMAN 
Throughout Russia aud Siberia the underground storehouse is a familiar feature in those parts 
where town coii\ enieiices for storage are lacking. Both peasant and proprietor find this weird-looking 
earth store-room essential for keeping eat.ables cool during the hot summer and preventing them 
from freezing in winter. The larder is ventilated by the wooden pipe protruding at the end 


Tomsk’s supremacy was stnick by the 
engineers of the Tran.s-Siberian Railway, 
who ran the main line 54 miles south 
of the city, partly as revenge for the 
refusal of the Tomsk people to bribe 
them. The Communists have transferred 
the western capital from Tomsk to 
Novo-Nikolaevsk, a new city on the 
junction of the Trans-Siberian and Altai 
railroads. Novo-Nikolaevsk, created by 
the builders of the Trans-Siberian in 
1896, has grown with the rapidity of a 
western American city, and now boasts 
a population of nearly 100,000. 

The main city in western Siberia is 
Omsk, the centre of the dairying trade, 
and the gathering point for goods from 


are both on the river Yenisei, and their 
position gives them the assurance of 
great future trade. 

Chita is a delightful country town, 
partly destroyed in the civil wars, and 
placed for a time in the forefront by 
being chosen as the Far Eastern admini- 
strative capital. That place is now 
taken by Blagoveshchensk, a centre of 
important mining and other interests on 
the banks of the Amur The outstanding 
city of the Far East is Vladivostok, 
the Queen of the Pacific. Here, until the 
Communists assumed control in 1922, 
on its evacuation by the Whites, was the 
headquarters of many foreign enter- 
prises. Most of these have since been 
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Curved eaves upon this building in the Spasskaya Ploshchad at 
Khabarovsk show strong Mongolian influence in its architecture 



Dr. Hole 


Siberia. Mt. Malgai^ ti- Sardik, a peak of the Sayansk range, 
emphasises the intolerable dreariness of some of these naked wastes 
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Sicily. Shattered columns and the foundations of houses are practically all that remain of Soluntum, 
Roman town perched upon Monte Catalfano. Steps interrupted the steep streets at frequent intervals 












E. E. A. 

Sicily. An elephant, supporting an Egyptian obelisk, ornaments 
the fountain in the centre of the Piazza del Duomo at Catania 
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SICILY 


Land of Olive Orchard &c Orange Grove 


by W. O. L. Copeland 


S iriLV is an island, the largest 
in the Mediterranean. Ihit its 
pecnliar interest lies in the fact 
that it is not only an island, it is in an 
esj'ix'ial Sense an isthnnis. Through it 
Munipe is linked with Africa, and 
through .Africa with the f)ri»-nt. 

To-d.a\’ the West has jinshed its 
fron>iors to the farther shore, and 
beyond, anti peace lies over the land ; 
but for centuries it remained one of the 
hottest battlegrounds of mankind's two 
sharjX'St divisions, the tide of war 
le.aving it in the hands of now one, now 
of the other. And he would he rash who 
asserted too confidently that it will 
never play the same role again. 

The result is a region who.se every hill 
and valley is a .shrine of history, a 
hi.story which is npt academic merely 
but which echoes in the very conditions 
of things to-day. Here Europe met the 
East and worsted it in three long, 
separate struggles, perhaps four if the 
Sicanians came from Africa. .And on 
every hand arc relics of the bewildering 
succession of races and dj’iiasties which 
won a footing in the island — Sicanian, 
Sicilian and Ehunian, with traces of 
Minoan .settlement ; Phoenician, Car- 
thaginian and Greek ; Campanian, 
Roman, Vandal, Saracen, Norman, 
Germanic, French, Italian, Spanish. 

A Microcosm of Europe 

To thc.se add quarters in the 
medieval cities for Pisans, Amalfitans, 
Genoe.se, Catalans, Venetians, Slavs, 
Lombards and Jews. Sicily was even 
once occupied by the British, for nine 
years after 1806. 

And the setting of this troubled stage 
is thus. The island is geologically a 
continuation, curved round to the south- 
east, of Italy’s great Apennine backbone; 


indml. it is only .separated from the 
toe of Italy by two miles of water. 
However, that this Strait of ]\Ie.ssina is 
of older formation than the 80 miles 
cleft between Sicily and Cape Bon 
in .Africa is suggested by its greater 
depth, Malta and the Aegadcs islands 
are relics of the plateau that at one 
time bridged the latter channel. 

Tnnncrin the Three Cornered 

The physical fact which most struck 
the early navigators was the island’s 
shape, whence comes its ancient name 
Trinacria, " Three Cornered,” if this 
etymology be correct. The base of the 
triangle, roughly isosceles, stretches 
almost north and south for 120 miles 
between capos Faro, opposite Italy, and 
Passero, wliilc the ape.v is Cape Booo 
170 miles to the west. Actually the 
tri-angle is tilted so that the northern 
coast nms nearly east and west. 

The determining meridians are 12° 
30' and 15° 40' E., and the latitudes 
that bound it 36® 40' and 38° 10' N, 
The total area is 9.935 square miles 
with the adjacent islands, most im- 
portant of which are the Aeolian or 
Lipari group (with volcanic Stromboli), 
Ustica, the Aegades islands and 
Pantellcria. 

The coasts on the whole are steep, 
but steepest in the north where crystal- 
line mountains front the Tyrrhenian sea 
with precipitous faces of gneiss, granite 
and iriassic limestone in true Apennine 
fashion, lapped about with sedimentary 
deposits and sloping southward more 
gently to a central plateau of worn, 
secondary rocks. This in places drops 
away to marshy, coastwise plains on the 
south, pierced by the few Sicilian rivers, 
such as the Platani and the Fiume 
Salso, that flow all the year round. 
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SICILY'S VOLCANIC TRIANGLE AT THE TOE OF ITALY 


There is only one notable dissenter, 
the Simeto, which reaches the east coast 
after flo^\’ing through the broad Piano 
di Catania. Most of the other water- 
courses dry up completely in the summw 
months, when their bare and r<Kk- 
strewTi beds are kno^vn as " human. 

The average height of the central 
tableland is about 500 feet above the 
sea but here and there the secondary 
and tertiary strata are pierced by out- 
crops of the harder underljung for- 
mations, which rise to heights of ovct 
2 000 feet in conical, fort-cro^smed hills, 
e^ecially north, of Sciacca. Cas^o- 
giovanrii and Calascibetta are other 
Lamples which the traveller on the 
central line from Catania cannot miss 
But the loftiest heights, wth one 
exception, are on the north, ^^dlere Ae 
Pizzo dell’ Antenna, for inst^ce. 
croums the Madonie Mountains wth a 
pS =nowH:apped for hdf the 5>ear. 
6 470 feet above sea-level. 

The exception is, of coiurse, • 

Sicily lies f^ in the volcamc belt which 


here spans the Mediterranean, and its 
character has been much moMed 
thereby. There are extinct craters 
there are the " stufe,” vapour ba^, of 
Monte San Calogero “ear Sciac» . 
there is the mud-volcano of Maccaluba. 
in a district yeUow for miles and mile. 
vnth the refuse from the sulphm-nune=. 
And there is Etna; though it 
doubtful whether all the fierj' t^o& « 

the chained Titan have caused 
misery than th^e same sulphur vari^eib 
wth their 15.000 doomed 

The mountain stands „ 

sea on the eastern coast and gathering 
the Sser hills about it ^ they w^^ - 

Sian leans up in a gradual. 

- tpf.t ■ its base covers an 

S.£ rfles, rf 

more Up to 6,000 feet its slopes 
richly d°^^V^"'^°d=SSe°pitted 

banen«-aaeoflavaand^3.J_P^ 

,rith old aldtadas 

reached, which lies a 
until late in the summer. 
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It is never quiet. Time and again 
the fires break out, and when there is a 
real!}* serious eruption tlic destruction 
is terrible, for the fertile volcanic soil 
about its base supports one of the 
densest populations in the island. In 
1669 Catania, 15 miles or ?o from 
the crater, was partly destroyed and 
fourteen other to\nis wiped out ; in 
1693 about fifty towns lay in ruins and 
60,000 people perished. 

The later disaster was mostly due to 
the earthq\iake which accompanied the 
eruption, and times more modern have 
been taught by the fate of Messina what 
this second .scourge of a volcanic soil 
can do. On December 2S, 1908, the 
earth writhed and yawned and 77,000, 
half the city’s entire population, died 
beneath the mins of their hou.ses. I'ire 
followed, and it will be long before 
the scars of that sacrifice are gone. 

Sicily’s climate is insular ; that is to 
say, it is not marked by e.xtrcmes. 
About 51° F. in mid-winter and 78' 
dtiriug the summer months are the 


official averages. The prevailing winds 
arc from the south in winter, blowing 
in over the warm Mediterranean and 
precipitating the gathered moisture on 
the colder land. During the other half 
of the year they blow from the colder 
sea to the north and tend to keep the 
summer cool and dry. 

A sirocco can blow, however, and, 
then the temperature may c.xcecd ioo“, 
but this is rare. At the other e.xtreme 
frosts have occurred in winter even on 
the coast. Thejf arc mild and short- 
lived. but cause disproportionate suffer- 
ing by reason of the lack of heating 
facilities in Sicilian houses. The 
winter of 1920, when snow lay down 
to the shore-line, w'as c.vccptional. 
About 30 inches of rain are deposited 
a year, mostly in January and 
December and all but a few inches 
between October and April. 

The face of the land has altered 
strangely since classical days. Time 
was when the whole island was draped 
with woods, but to-day the bare slopes 


r- 



MESSINA REBUILT AFTER THE DISASTROUS EARTHQUAKE 
Messina, one of the principal ports of Sicily, stands upon the Strait of Messina, and was a prosperous 
city until it w.is utterly destroyed by an e.irtliquake in December, igo8. It has since been recon- 
structed and is steadily regaining its position as the most important city on the island after Palermo. 
Messina was founded in the ninth ccntiury b.c. and has always suffered from seismic disturbances 




HARBOUR OF MARSALA, THE CENTRE OF A FAMOUS WINE-PRODUCING DISTRICT 
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S a'*. Castrogiovanni give little hint of the 

g S I perfumed forests of Enna where the 

o .2 " maidenhood of Persephone was snared 
a by the sickly-sweet narcissus. Only 

•38 the name lives on, through an Arab 
1 1 corruption: Kasr Yani, Castle Enna. 

0 § Now only about four per cent, of the 
I land surface is afforested ; yet the same 

° 8 wild flowers that delighted Theocritus 
3.0 still star the hillsides in spring. Their 
M species are beyond enumerating, but the 
a a cistus is everywhere and might 

1 « almost be mistaken for a small English 
wild-rose, while a dwarf iris may catch 

P ^ the attention bj^ growing in open ground 

^ ® baked so hard that the roots cannot be 
unearthed with a knife. And many 
o ni bulbous plants come strangely into 
bloom at the end of the year, forced up 
■So' by the autumn rains. 

5“ The remaining forest areas are in the 
g « Madonie Mountains and on the middle 
.0 ^ slopes of Etna ; elsewhere almost all 
■§ S vegetation that does not hug the ground 
o has been introduced by man. There are 
the aloe and agave, for instance, and 
the prickly pear (Cactus opuntia) which 
« everywhere hedges the fields and whose 
■|(g beetroot-red fruit the Sicilians wap in 
paper and preserve over winter ; bullet 

0 o the inquisitive be warned against pluck- 
■o’S ing'one without taking measures against 
8 o its hair-like spines. 

Another hedgerow which here and 
,s J there will provoke the traveller’s delight 
.g § is formed of scarlet geraniums, man-high. 
2,2 And a tree to catch the eye is the 
o-J eucalyptus, looking like an elm in the 

1 . distance and giving warning of the 
"'S presence of malaria, for it was intro- 
l*" duced in the belief that it checked the 

disease. Yet these are but preliminaries 
to that staple trinity, the olive, the vine 
« M, and the orange tribe. 

g The first grows to surprising levels up 
5- the mountain sides, but the fruit is not 
85 much , exported. Nor, for that matter, 
does much of the wne find its way 
2-3 beyond Italy, wth the exception of the 
.“•3 vintages of Marsala in the extreme west. 

•3 ’I Other kinds that do not travel well are 
is often far more pleasing, such as the 
^ sharp, dear wines of Etna and the sweet 
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but exquisite Moscato di Siracusa. The 
export of all varieties is worth about 
£350.000 a year. 

The heady scent, however, of the 
orange, lemon and citron trees, to which 
leaf contributes as well as flower and 
fruit, is the memory of Sicily which 
lingers. And rightly, for they are the 
most valuable asset the island possesses, 
5,000,000 cases of fruit being exported 
in a clement year. They clothe the 


On the high terrace of the seminar}^ at 
Monreale there is a garden, massed wth 
ic^flowers. Stand there with the great 
cathedral at your left and look across 
the Conca d Oro to the striped moun- 
'tains on the farther side, ochre and red 
in the sunset from behind. With the 
sounds of distant husbandry and the 
scent of the fat earth rising like an 
incense the scene resolves itself into a 
symbol of fertility. 



Henry Leacb 


HERD OF GOATS WITH TWISTED HORNS ON A ROAD AT GIRGENTI 
Sicilian goats are very fine beasts with long, twisted horns and well-grown beards. In the back- 
ground is the Temple of Concord, which was erected in the fifth century b.c. Alterations were 
made in the Christian era, arched openings in the cella walls being pierced. Akragas, as the Greek 
town was called, occupied two ridges and the valley between ; Girgenti only covers the northern ridge 


north and east, ten million of them it is 
calculated, and climb Etna and the 
lesser hills in terraced niches cut for each 
separate tree. Everywhere they are 
prolific, but nowhere more than in the 
Conca d’Oro. 

This amazingly fertile vallej^ the 
Shell of Gold, lies behind the island's 
capital, Palermo, on the north coast and 
stretches inland in a crescent walled with 
hills. Here the soil, aided by modern 
steam pumps, natural springs and irriga- 
tion works whose origin is lost in time, 
gives back a thousandfold — mandarins 
and medlars, mulberries, nuts, almonds 
an d pomegranates, figs and vines and 
the ubiquitous oranges. 


Of other orchard trees the almond 
and mulberry deserve separate mention, 
the latter giving rise to a silk indfistry 
worth some £17,500 a year round 
Messina and Catania. Palms of several 
varieties, especially the dwarf palm, 
grow wild and in city squares, for Sicily 
is well within the palm-line which only 
touches the northern shores of the 
Mediterranean here and there. 

As for agriculture, the island was once 
the granary of Greece and Rome, but 
to-day has to import flour. This is not 
so much because less land is cropped, 
but owing to the rise in a population that 
lives largely on bread and macaroni. 
Little else but wheat is grown, with a 
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FACADE OF THE TEATRO VITTOHIO EMANUELE IN PALERMO 
At tin- ttTinlii.Uiciii of llif Vi:i M.Kjiii'il.i Is lli«* Trairo M.issitiio or Vittorio EinnniU'Ic, whirh is tho 
l.irci-it tlif.tlrt* III Sirijy. On tin* riitlit of tho llii;ht of stojH arc liKiircs of Tracoily and a lion hy the 
tcnlptor Civllfiti. I^ll•■rll|rl, Snily's capital ami a crnwiiii; seaport. Is situated on tin* north coast 
of the Wand and Is siirroniuled by a fertih* iilain, Unovvii as tho Conca d’Oro 


E.N.A. 

CATHEDRAL AT PALERMO FACING THE PIAZZA DEL DUOMO 

^ Englishman, Archbishop Walter, founded the cathedral at Palermo on the site of an older church 
in the twelfth century. There have been many additions, the dome dating from the year 1781. 
Inside the edifice there are five imperial sarcophagi. A stone balustrade, upon which are figures of 
saints, runs round the Piazza del Duomo, and a statue of Santa Rosalia stands in the centre 

few leguminous plants — the scent of a Of Sicily's minerals sulphur is still 
bean field in flower is unforgettable. the most important in spite of the sorry 
But tomatoes and other vegetables conditions in the industry. Apathy 
respond marvellously to irrigation. and wretchedly primitive methods had 

By. June the harvest is reaped, wrought havoc with what was still the 
yielding no more than twelve bushels principal source of the world's supply, 
an acre, for manuring even now is when a concession was granted in 1896 
scarcely known ; after that thexounded to an Anglo-Italian company and some- 
hills of the central plateau, once varied thing like a boom followed ; but in the 

with forest, take on a bare austerity. twentieth century competition from 

The island could undoubtedly be more the United States made itself felt and 
agriculturally productive, and efforts the trade is now depressed, 
are made to improve things, but the The mines are mainly in the Caltanis- 
evils of large holdings with absentee setta and Girgenti districts and most of 
landlords are notoriously hard to correct. their produce is shipped from Porto 
Frequently the owner scarcely visited his Empedocle, to the amount of about 
estates once in a lifetime ; his agent, a 200,000 tons annually. In 1904 the 
revenue-farmer, would come between figure was 500,000, valued at £1,500,000 
him and the actual cultivator, who in sterling. The sulphur workers are drawn 
turn hired the field labourers in gangs from the lowest grades of Sicilian life 
from the hill villages. and the calling is deadly to health. 
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Asphalt, exported from Syracuse and 
fetching about £50,000 a year, is another 
valuable item, and so is salt. Both 
rock salt and bay salt are produced, the 
latter being obtained by evaporation in 
salt-pans, principally near Trapani on 
the west. Of the two together over 
100,000 tons arc exported. 

Animal life is not interesting, though 
the mosquito must be mentioned owing 




to the malaria, which is not prevalent 
all over the island, but in many central 
districts, and especially in the west. 
In these parts buildings may often be 
seen with wire gauze over the windows, 
a surer protection than the eucalyptus 
trees. Lizards are ubiquitous, brown 
and gold-speckled green, and do double 
duty for Omar’s over-quoted lion on 
the hot stones of ruined temples. 
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TOWERS OF THE NORMAN CATHEDRAL IN THE PORT OF CEFALU 
CefalCi is a small seaport about 42 miles south-east of Palermo, and is overshadowed by a tremendous 
limestone cliff. The modern town has gro^vn up about the cathedral, which has a charter of founda- 
tion dating from 1145. Fifteen columns support the vaulting of nave and aisles, and there are 
fine mosaics. Marble is quarried in the neighbourhood and sardine fishing is another industry 
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Cattle are bred; though to no great 
extent, while the island horse is of poor 
quality from the amount of work it is 
expected to endure. It is being crossed 
with better strains to improve the stock, 
but of more economic importance than 
these two are the goat, the poor man’s 
cow, a fine beast with spiral horns, 
and the sheep, of which together 
some 700,000 head are kept. 

The fauna of the seas gives a richer 
yield' still. The fisheries have their 
headquarters on the western coasts 
whence Sicilian boats fare far afield after 
the tunny, cruising up and down the 
shores of Africa. Sardines, sponges and 
coral also contribute to a yearly catch 
valued in all at about £800,000. 

Railway communications are some- 
■what complex. It would be an ex- 
aggeration to call the service first-class, 
but it is noticeably better than in the 
south of Italy. Often the train at 
Messina that should make connexion 
with the train-ferry from Villa San 
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Giovanni on the opposite shore, 
impatient at waiting two or three hours, 
will have siiorted and gone its ways. 

A line hugs the north coast, linking 
Messina with Palermo, but instead of 
proceeding straight to the apex of the 
triangle it makes a loop at Castellam- 
mare and approaches Trapani, its 
terminus, via Marsala from the south. 
From Messina a second line in effect 
does the same service to the east and 
south coasts via Catania and Syracuse 
to beyond Girgenti, but often curves far 
inland. Girgenti is joined through the 
centre of the island to the northern line 
by a third section, from tjvo junctions 
on which one may go direct to Catania. 
Branches run from Palermo through 
Corleone as far as San Carlo and from 
near Catania to Caltagirone, and a 
deep loop completely encircles Etna, 

From Palermo, with its boats to 
Naples and Marseilles, one may go any- 
where by sea. Catania has lines to 
Athens and Port Said, and Syracuse to 



CITY OF MONREALE UPON THE SLOPES OF MAPUTO 

Monreale is about five mUes south-west of Palermo and ^rang up^out tte ^autifd Mt 
which was formerly the church of a Benedictine monast^ ^d » cathe^ai m 

e^ce is over 100 yards in length and 40 in width, and the ^roMe diwi^datmg from tne ^ 

are ornamented ^vithreliefs. Extensive restorations had to be earned out alteranrem 
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CLOISTERS OF THE OLD BENEDICTINE MONASTERY AT MONREALE 

Willinm II. of Sicily founded the inon.'i.stcry in l»it very little rcni.'iins of the original building 
except the rem.irhably fine cloisters, »he l.irgest cxt.int in the I tali.m- Romanesque style. The 
pointed .nrehes .-ire Iiorne liy twin columns of diverse designs and the capitals .ire also carried out 
in different styles. Schools have been installed in the modern section of the monastery 

Malta, and local services connect the evil-smelling little theatres by the docks, 
principal ports of the i.sland. Here, too, the brilliantly painted Sicilian 

The traveller who comes to Sicily in carls arc found at their best, 
search of health will probably make for Taormina must stand as one of the 
Palermo or Taormina, both of which are most beautiful places in .the world, not 

quite free from malaria. Palermo has so much on its own account as because of 

been the capital since the Saracen con- the incredible groupings of land and sea 

quest in the ninth and tenth centuries which it commands, such as the view 

shifted the centre of gravity trom the from the Greco-Roman theatre towards 

cast to the north, and lies low on a sickle- Etna. Yet this beauty is not typical 

shaped bay with Monte Pellegrino and of Sicily ; it is more like a bit of the 

Monte Catalfano like Pillars of Hercules Italian Riviera sublimated and cast in 

at the entrance. It is an up-to-date an Amalfitan setting. There are big 

place, well served with trams, and has hotels and little Paris-aping cafes, 

an hotel or two of international repute in The town is perched on Monte Tauro 
wave-washed grounds on its outskirts. 400 feet above the Mediterranean and 
The population is nearly 400,000. the fortunate dwellers therein may look 

Its relics of Arab, Norman and down from convent terraces^ while the 

Spaniard are too many for mention. smell of lemon and datura gains strength 

and its stirring past, together with as it mounts to them up a stairway of 

episodes of the crusades and exploits of gardens ; or climb to Mola on a dizzier 

S. George, may be seen condensed height, or drop down to the Isola Bella 

into breathless marionette shows in and the sea by stepped paths in the 
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Ewing Galiowar 

WINDMILLS UPON THE SALT-PANS NEAR THE TOWN OF TRAPANI 
^aparn IS 120 miles by rail Palermo, and to the south are extensive salt-pans, which stretch along 
the coast almost to Marsala. The miUs, which grind the salt, have six skeleton sails over which material 
IS spread. 1 he La^haginians fortified Trapani, and it was the first town to revolt against the Bourbons 
m 1848. The harbour is good, and macaroni, wine and fruit are exported besides salt 
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Her. C. F. Fiioa 

PAPYRUS GROWING ALONG THE BANKS OF THE CYANE BROOK 
The Cyane Brook flows into the harbour at Syracuse and has the Fountain of Cyane as its sourc^ J ne 
papjrrus plants were introduced by the Arabs, and the only two places where they grow wild in Europe 
are here and the Fountain of Arethusa within the town. The brook flows round the western side 
of the hill on which are the ruins of tte Olympieum, a temple of the Olympian Zeus 
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CATHEDRAL AT SYRACUSE SHOWING THE SARACENIC BATTLEMENTS 
Till! cntlii'tlral nt Syrartis<> (xrtipic-; tlio site of a Doric temple, the capitals of whose columns are 
vi<iMe on the north (left) side of the building. U is Rcncrally supposed that the temple was 
dedicated to Athena, tiuuifih this has not been definitely determined. Inside the edifice arc several 
of the original columns, but the interior w.as badly damaged by an earthquake in 1693 
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MAGNIFICENT REMAINS OF THE GREEK TEMPLE AT SEGESTA 
This temple is among the most impressive examples of Greek architecture in existence, and was 
built by the Elymians, who became imbued with Hellenic culture. A Doric structure, it dates from 
the fifth century n.c. and has thirty-six columns with plain capitals. It is aoo feet in length, 85 in, 
width, and the columns arc 29 feet high ; no more of it was ever built than stands to-day 











E.N.A. 

WORKINGS OF ONE OF THE SULPHUR-MINES NEAR CALTANISSETTA 
CnltnnUsctta, tlic most iinportniit town in the interior of Sicily, is of Saracenic origin and the centre 
of the snlpluir worhings. For many years the mines were managed ver>’ inefficiently and much of 
the sulphur was used as fuel for sincltini; funiaees ; better results are now being obtained, but 
foreign competition still cripples the industry. In the town there is a roy.-»l school of mines 

hill.'sidc on wliich a growing drove of the coasts, chiefly on the east and south, 

lizards flees, loth to the last to leave the where the ntins of their glorious temples 

warm flags for the refuge of the gra.ss. still remain, more interesting to the 
But health and scenery are not archaeologist at Selinunte (Selinus), 

Sicily’s strongest lures. There is no town where they lie as overthrown by earth- 

but that church or temple, wall or quake and Punic victor, more impressive 

palace has a story to tell of other, more at Girgenti, where three yet stand along 

stirring days. The island is a store- a seaward ridge in only partial decay, 

liou.'^e of its own history, graven on Then there is Syracuse, once the most 

tablets of worked stone, on corbelled powerful city in Sicily, if not in the 

arch and fluted column, more lasting Mediterranean, with its theatre, its 

than writ, more faithful than memory. temples, its immense fortifications and 

On the western side, where Drepanum, its grotto-like stone-quarries where the 

Lilybaeum, Ery.x are represented by Athenians rotted, now a riot of bougain- 

the Trapani, Marsala, Monte San villea ; and many another ruin. 

Giuliano of to-day, may be seen the Segesta, \vith its lonely, unfinished 
Cyclopean foundations of those early shrine, stands for the Hellenisation of 

Phoenician trader-soldiers who paved the inland peoples, while mosaic pave- 

tlie way for Carthaginian domination. ments here, at Girgenti and elsewhere. 

Of the peoples they found in the land, tell of the dominion of Rome. Cata- 

Sicanian and Siculan, the museums combs, especially at S3n:acuse, recall the 

are stocked with relics from many early days of Christianity, 

a rifled grave. The Saracens who \vrested Sicily from 

The Greeks who came in the eighth the Eastern Empire in the ninth 

century b.c. placed their colonies round century a.d. have left their mark in 
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such buildings as the Church of San 
Giovanni degh Eremiti in Palermo, 
which incorporates a mosque, and an 
even greater mark in the learning and the 
architecture of their broad-minded Nor- 
man conquerors, who placed Sicily in 
the front rank of European powers. The 
hand of these is everywhere, and if 
Cefalu and Monreale cathedrals are 
mentioned, it is in bewilderment where 
to begin and where to end. Palermo 
cathedral, built in 1185 by Walter of the 
Mill, an English archbishop, perhaps 
shows the adaptability of the quick- 
witted Norman mind better than those 
more characteristic works. 

Tire short rule of the French is com- 
memorated by Santo Spirito, much re- 
stored, outside Palermo, where the 
terrible massacre known as the Sicilian 
Vespers broke out, that left not a French- 
man ahve in the island. It was in 
La Martorana, a church within the city, 
that the subsequent parliament was 
convened, only twenty years after 
Simon de Montfort’s. 

For records of the Spaniards it is never 
necessary to go far. The Quattro 
Canti, a piazza in Palermo, may be 
cited as a specimen of the bad taste 
which seems inherent in that race. They 
murdered many churches. The com- 
pletest historical document may be said 
to be Syracuse cathedral where a 
Spanish fa9ade flaunts before a Greek 
temple, made a church in 640 and 
crowned with battlements when the 
Saracens turned it into a mosque. And 
there are plenty of landmarks to recall 
the whirlwind march of Garibaldi who 
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found Sicily a misgoverned appanage of 
Naples and left it a province of I^aIJ^ 
The ckssic Tuscan of the educated 
has not busted a native Sicilian dialect, 
interesting to the philologist and marked 
by its fondness for the letter "u.” 
especially as an accented final syllabk 
Any mention of the people who speak it 
provokes a reference to Mafia, but this 
to-day is almost a thing of the past. 
Better government has removed the 
necessity for its existence. 

^ter all, this form of lawlessness, in 
spite of its cruelty, had its own rough 
justice and was produced by centuries of 
the most abominable oppression. In 
its adjectival form the word Mafia has 
many shades of meaning, among them 
“ independent of spirit.” ’“^he only 
disturbing incident the writer can 
record is an unexplained bullet through 
his railway carriage. 

For the rest, the people of Sicily are 
distinguished from Italians by a greater 
stolidity, almost a doumess at times. 
There is something reminiscent of the 
Celt in them, and, indeed, in the spirit 
of their land, whose very sunshine seems 
to have a quality which more northern 
races seek in mist and twilight. 

Even in the days of the Greeks there 
was a romance, a chthonian feeling, 
about Sicily absent from other Greek 
terrain. The honey of Hymettus may 
be clear and sweet, but the yellow store 
of Hyblaean hills is more redolent of 
flowers. And the past does not seem 
to have died, as though you might part 
a reed-brake and find a faun, or hear the 
dogs of Hadranus baying at high noon. 


SICILY: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. Insular continuation 
of the Apennine core of Italy towards the 
Atlas mountain region of Africa. The 
fracture line, the Strait of Messina, be- 
tween island and mainland is still a centre 
of disturbance in the earth’s crust. 

Climate. Mediterranean, with winter 
rains and droughty summers. Insular 
modifications of temperature and increases 
in total rainfall. (Cf. Sardinia.) 

Vegetation. By nature, owing to the 
relatively heavy rainfall, forest. Some 
maquis. No grass-lands. 

Products. Lemons, one of the chief 
areas in the world. Sulphur, one of the 


main sources of supply. 'Wheat, uine 
and olive oil ; wheat now insufiicient for 
the increasing population. Other tjTpically 
Mediterranean products : oranges, citrons, 
almonds, nuts. figs. Mulberries and 
mulberry leaves for silkworms. Goats and 
sheep. Asphalt. Fish : Sardines, tunny, 
sponges and coral. 

Communications. Ferry steamers to 
Italy. Coasting steamers go farther 
afield. Liners from Palermo. Railways. 

Outlook. With some specialised pro- 
ducts, and therefore a world market, 
Sicilians. have a brighter future than the 
Italians of the south. 




Sicily. Formerly n mosque, the old Norman church of Sail 
■ Giovanni degli Eremiti at Palermo still keeps an Oriental appearance 
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Sicily. Upon the winding mountain track above the valley the 
muleteer stops for a chat. Two kegs of water are borne by the mide 
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V, jriiu oj me pricmy pear cactus is gaUiered and ivrapped in paper to Preserve it 

through the winter months. In the background, to the left, can be seen the Gothic church of San Nicola 






Sicily. Monte Pellegrino descends steeply to Palermo haibour, 
high on the crest is the grotto of S. Rosalia, the city s patron sain 
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Its Riches of Mine, Pasture & Furrow 

by r.icut.-Col. 13. Granville Baker, n.s.o. 

Anllinr dl "Tin; p.unibf with Pen .iml Pencil," etc. 


T UP' polilitMl nf (.'fiilral 

KnitijH' '-liow'; ,'i \V( (l:;c which 
IhniMs it'-rlf fidin m'rth-wisl 
to MMith-i'.i'-t out <if tin; x'lid ninss 
«'t Pni'—i.i into tin* Sl.jvdnic •'lairs to 
which tin* (iic.it War ^avc r< i)ir(It. 

A ijlancc at the physical map <;f this 
jvuion j-idvc'. Sih.'ia to he a _u<-o- 
l^raphical as will as a pehtical unit : 
iinhed, tile hirmcr in nmri’ marked 
ilcfjree than the latter, as three small 
Sections of .i^eiiLiiaphic Silesia ati- jidlitic- 
ally d' taclntl from its main hody. 

Two of thi'se sictions, a lonj; narrow 
strip of country aloni; the east end of 
the Sudetic. Kan^e and the coal-hasin of 
Teiin (Teschen). were left to Austria 
aftir hVidtrick II. of Pnissia had 
anne.Ned the remainder of Silesia, and 
n«iw form I’art of (he newly arisen 
reinihlic: of ('/.e<hnslov.ikia. l*'red»-rick 
11. knew Well the value of the country 
he took from that much h.iras'-ed 
empress, .Maria Tlieres.i. ,\ third .sec- 
tion now helonns to Poland. 

.•Vitain, .separated from Silesia as a 
jiart of Prussia's stale or.i'ani/.ation, but 
one with that province as a feature of 
its Keo, graphic entity, is the part Iiillv, 
part mar.shy district known as Lusatia, 
called " die Laiisiti'. " on (lernian maps. 
The name itself, Lusatia, even in its 
Slavo-derman corruption, describes this 
land of alluvial .sand and mud. 

Ancient Delln lliith nnd Dry 

This {'coKiapliical entity, Sil(?.sia with 
Lu.s;itia, offi.rs as a whole and in its 
de.tails features of more than usual 
interest. It was fashioned in the shape 
of a triangle, a delta, and as such it 
served for many aeons while our earth 
was cooliiif' from hot, chaotic welter to 
its present aspect. 

nnn 


The titanic struRKles which threw up 
new masses of molten matter from the 
bowels of the earth to force themselves 
upon the older formalion.s, to distort 
(hem into the strangest forms, raised 
Siksia from (he betl of a mighty ocean 
of which imdnubttal traces yet remain 
uiion the sandy tracts of llrandenburg 
atul Pomerania beyond Sile.sia. 

.Mnnntsiins nloii)'. Two Sidc!i 

Scientists hazard no conjectures even 
of an ajiprcwimate date for the.se great 
happenings, they can only tell you of 
the ancient formations, palaeozoic, even 
remoti'st crystalline, which were torn 
and distorted to form the .succession of 
riciges that mark the boundaries of this 
Silesian wedge. The crests of these 
heights serve as the two long sides to 
the triangle. .A line drawn from the 
Warthe, where it enters Germany, to the 
confluence of the Black Elslcr and Elbe, 
will serve as base to the triangle, as the 
north-west boundary of Silesia. 

A somewhat ragged, irregular base 
thi.s, as it follows the w'indings of the 
Warthe for a w'hile, then takes a line 
along the canalised Obra until it joins 
the Oder near Ziillichau, and then cuts 
across the marshlands via Guben to the 
l*-lbe valley. The centre line of this 
triangle is the river Oder in its course 
to the sea. 

Though the ocean had receded from 
it during the course of countless ages, 
yet Silesia still retains many features of 
its primeval delta nature. Its surface 
waters drain steadily in one direction 
on either hand of the main artery, it 
holds alluvial deposits, and has even 
something akin to a bar in the sandy 
ridges before mentioned, through which 
the waters have forced a passage. 

e6 
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Beyond this ridge the 
waters spread out into 
inland lakes and marshes, 
not unhke the Broads of 
Norfolk in their origin, 
though, being so far dis- 
tant from the sea and 
under less clement climatic 
conditions, their aspect 
differs greatly in its 
sombre, pine-clad mono- 
tony from the ever-vary- 
ing pearly beauty of the 
English east coast. 

Though only some 2,000 
square miles in surface 
area, this delta-land Silesia 
offers great variety of 
scenery. In strong con- 
trast to the fir-clad marshy 
plains of lower Silesia are 
the fertile lands which roll 
down towards the left 
bank of the main water- 
way — lands of such rich- 
ness that the Germans are 
wont to talk of Silesia as 
one of their great gran- 
aries. By degrees these 
uplands, some 300 feet 
above sea-level, rise to the 
foothills of the south- 
western mountain barrier, 
merge into steeper wood- 
clad slopes, and climb up 
to the heights where 
deciduous growth makes way for 
conifers and finally to the barren peaks. 

Here snows melt slowly and are early 
renewed by blasts of northern winds. 
A serrated chain of heights, these 
Sudetic Mountains, rising some 7,000 
feet above the sea-level, and beyond 
them again are single eminences dom- 
inating their lesser brethren, Schnee- 
koppe and Altvater standing on the 
Bohemian political frontier. Here 
among these oldest rock formations is 
much evidence of the volcanic disturb- 
ances to which this conformation owed 
its being. Even seismic tremors are not 
unknown in this region. They are very 
gentle .and harmless, but are perceptible 
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Georg Haeckel 

CORNER OF THE RING AT BRESLAU 
Looking eastward from the Ring, Breslau’s old market-place, past 
the fashionable Hans Barasch, the Mary Magdalen Church comes 
into view, with its twin spires connected by an arch. This 
Protestant sanctuary was erected in the fourteenth century 


without the aid of any instrument more 
sensitive than the human nervous 
system. They happen at intervals of 
from fifteen to twenty-five years. 

The upper Silesian plateau formed of 
such old formations as gneiss and 
granite extends from the mountains 
right across the higher part of the delta. 
The sparse vegetation, a belt of stunted 
conifers which serves to arrest the 
denuding influence of the weather, 
begins some 300 feet below the Crest- 
line from which a glorious view offers 
itself over a rugged, intricate valley 
to broad fields and pleasing forests. 

The volcanic soil washed from the 
mountains mingles with fossil chall: 
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Georg Haeckel 

TOWN OF GLATZ, DOMINATED BY ITS ANCIENT FORTRESS WALLS 
On the Neisse, 58 miles south-south-west of Breslau, and between the Eulengebirge and the frontier 
of Bohemia, lies the strongly fortified town of Glatz, a centre for excursions in the Glatz Mountains. 
The parish church and town-hall are the most notable buildings of the town, which is commanded by 
.the frowning walls of the old citadel crowning an eminence 300 feet high 


HOW WORKERS ARE HOUSED IN AN UPPER SILESIAN MINING TOWN 
Coal-mining and the metallurgical industry are the principal features of the Silesian industrial area, 
which, divided by political frontiers, lies in Prussia, Czechoslovakia and Poland. The deposits of the 
great coal-field of Silesia are vast, of good quality and easily accessible, and there arc also lead, zinc 
and iron to be mined. The problem of housing the operatives is being solved on solid if unlovely lines 
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Geors Xla«ckel 

TURBULENT COURSE OF THE ZACKEN THROUGH A ROCK-BOUND GULLY 
A walk aloiiK the valley oi llie river Zacken will amply reward the traveller. Here he will find 
every variclv of scenery, raiiRiiiK from the verdant fertile lowlands and pine-clad slopes to the wild 
rocky uplands where, wcdKi'd in between two rugged lofty walls, the Zacken, with many windings, 
carves its capricious path through the north-west spurs of the Giant Mountains towards Hirschberg 

of the cliange from central European less stately, with an undergrowth of 

to Sarmatic vegetation is provided by bilberry making way for the hardy 

the beecli-trec. It grows stoutly among Atlantic heather, the vegetation of 

companion oak and elm, and other Silesia loses itself among the clouds till 

friends of the forest, in the extensive the stunted pines cowering Uchen-clad 

wooded areas of Silesia, but chiefly on in less wind-swept ravines leave the 

the western bank of the main waterway ; upper regions, the rugged crests, to a 

on the farther bank it is seldom seen and thin coverlet of moss, pink-stained and 

then only, as it were, by invitation. violet-scented, as the last representa- 
From the flower-clad meadows of the tives of flora among the desolate places, 
valleys, by the wooded slopes of the foot- The more noxious wild animals have 
hills, and up to the mountains through vanished, the wild boar, wild cat, lynx ; 

groups of conifers growing scantier and the last wolf was killed early in this 
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(Score Uaeekct 

VIEW OF THE CHARMING HILLSIDE VILLAGE OF BRUECKENBERG 


IJornu'u o| lumirritus in.iniil.iriiinii!: .in<l itiiiiinu touw .uul \a>it iii(Uistri,il tinport.ance, Silesia 
is oljcii ri'JMnIcd ns a '.nmlio-N-nnim-d rccion, where the heauly o( the laiulscape is vitialetl by tali 
rtvl.i:i:,’ ,iiid Ilie tvhir of llll'•|||(ll• factory .m<l foiitulry. Hut Silesia ofiers unlimited variety 
I'f with many a 'ovelv resort such as this pretty villaKC of the (liant Mountains 



Gcorc Qaeokel 


WAYSIDE DEVOTION AT ALBENDORF, A FAMED PLACE OF PILGRIMAGE 
The little Silesian villaRO of Albendorf, lying on the Ceclron 50 miles south-south-west of Breslau, has 
long been noted as tlio cliiof shrine for the followers of the Roman Catholic faith in East Germany. 
Since the beginning of the thirteenth century it has been renowned for its religious associations, and 
before the Great War some 100,000 pilgrims visited annually the sanctuary of the New Jerusalem 
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there be studs which have been in 
existence since the middle of last 
century, no general utility t5rpe of horse 
has been evolved. 

In the meantime mechanical traction 
is replacing horseflesh. The same 
conditions apply to the stock of cattle. 
On the pastures of upper Silesia you 
will see all-red cattle mixed with the 
well-knouTi pied red-and-white or 
yellow-and-white breed that is common 
to most central European lands. In the 
marshlands of lower Silesia and Lusatia 
the black and white Friesians stand up 
against the sombre background of fir- 
trees and alders. Still Silesia o\vns by 
far the larger proportion of cattle to 
be found in all Prussia. 

Of all the livestock of Silesia the most 
profitable is the pig. The Silesians, like 
other Germans, are very partial to pork, 
they even expect to find traces of it in 
their sausages. And finally, useful, 
easily content and in considerable 
numbers, you will find in Silesia the 
" poor man’s cow ” — the goat. 

Liebig to the Aid of Agriculture 

Though Silesia is distinctly a zone of 
effort, merging in the mountains to one 
of difficulty, effort on the whole is 
plentifully rewarded. The many advant- 
ages which nature offers to encourage 
the primary occupations of man had not 
been realized until this country, or at 
least the greater part of it, became a 
province of Prussia. Progress was slow 
and uncertain at first, but the resource- 
fulness of several Germans, supported 
by the state and by local associations, 
brought about a sharp rise in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

In 1846 Liebig brought chemistry to 
the aid of agriculture, and Silesia 
became one of Germany's greatest 
grain-raising countries. All the usual 
cereals of the western hemisphere thrive 
well and are cultivated with care and 
skill, as also are pulse and flax. Many 
varieties of trefoils, of lupins and also 
maize, were introduced as fodder. The 
potato serves many purposes, one of its 
products being the distilling of alcohol. 


It is interesting to note that the 
culture of the sugar-beet was introduced 
here by Franz Acherd, a native of the 
country. His sugar factory, the first 
of its kind in Europe, was built in 1802 
near the little town of Wohlau in the 
country lying between the Katzen 
Heights and the angle of the Oder 
on its right bank below Breslau. The 
beet-sugar industry passed through 
many vicissitudes, was nearly extin- 
guished, and re-arose to put Silesia in 
the position of supplying a seventh part 
of the output of all Germany, 

Breslau’s Famous Brewery 

Silesia has always grown its own 
barley, done its own malting, and 
consequently brewed its own beer ; 
Breslau had a famous brewery as far 
back as the thirteenth century. Silesia 
still brews its own beer and exports a 
certain amount, but has been surpassed 
in quality and quantity by Bavaria. 

Before going on to the primary occupa- 
tion which alone rivals that of farming 
in Silesia, there is one, ancient and 
venerable, though of modest extent, 
which deserves notice. Silesia makes its 
own wne. There are vineyards around 
the little town of Griinberg where, on 
suitable soil, the vine is carefully tended 
with all the help that science can render. 
Grunberg is said to be the most 
northern spot in the world where vine- 
growing is extensively carried on. 

Wine Too Sour for the Devil 

The wine of Grunberg is not to every 
man’s taste. A song which is quite 
popular, even in Silesia, tells of a landlord 
at Grunberg whose soul being ripe for 
the harvest was called for one evening 
by the Devil. The landlord suggested 
a bargain, namely, that he and the 
Devil should drink Griinberger in 
competition for the prize of his soul. At 
the end the Devil gave in : " only a 
bom Silesian could stand any more of 
that sour wine.” 

The wne of Grunberg is exported, 
not imder its own label, but to make up 
the bulk of other Gerrnan wnes. This 
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Sudctic Range and ends in the dip of 
Waldenburg where the old cr3i’stalline 
formation breaks through coal-bearing 
strata. Coal-mining is said to have 
been in operation since the latter half 
of the fifteenth century in this par- 
ticular district. It was easy as the coal 
was on or near the surface. 

Although the coal-fields of the Wal- 
denburg countrj' retain their importance 
they have since been surpassed by the 
deposits in the south-east corner of 
Silesia, where numerous towns have 
grown out of remote and straggling 
villages : Ratibor, Beuthen, Gleiwitz, 
Kattowitz (in Poland) and others. 
These coal-fields gain importance from 
the fact that various other minerals are 
found in the immediate neighbourhood 
one upon another. So, for instance, 
above the tertiary carboniferous 
stratum, which, by the way, extends at 
a considerable depth into western 
Silesia, you find in the fossiliferous 
chalk deposits lead, zinc and iron-ore. 

One Mine for Goal, Zinc & Iron 

At Penck, for instance, the same shaft 
sunk for the last three metals carries 
on through diluvium to coal seams 
below. The output, however, has 
hitherto been limited b}' transport 
difficulties caused by the remoteness of 
these coal-fields in the extreme south- 
east corner of Germany. Thus Silesian 
coal was unable to compete with Ruhr 
or seaborne English coal. 

Mining for zinc and lead is a very 
ancient occupation of Silesia. These 
two are found together in the car- 
bonates and silicates of the Trias forma- 
tion, and were first worked at Beuthen 
some seven centuries ago. The zinc- 
mines of Silesia are certainly the richest 
in Europe, possibly of the world, and 
are good for another eighty or a hundred 
years to come. Mining for iron-ore is 
also an old industry. 

With all the rich endowments of 
Silesia in mineral wealth, in wool and in 
flax, it is evident that .secondary occu- 
pations give employment to a large 
number of natives and even to imported 


labour from the neighbouring Slavonic 
countries. Poland and Galicia sent 
large numbers of workers to the Silesian 
mines and factories, where they per- 
formed the lowlier offices, higher posi- 
tions being generally in German hands. 

Importance of Wool & Linen 

The wool crops of the earliest sheep- 
farmers who were content to supply 
their own wants by hand looms in their 
homes has expanded into an organi- 
zation which can export to all countries, 
notably Scandinavia and Denmark, 
after supplying the German market. 
The linen which was spun and woven by 
the Slavonic inhabitants of Lusatia, 
and bleached on the meads in their 
marshy refuge from Germanism, now 
links up with the great combines which 
utilise to the fullest extent the coal and 
water-power of the mountain ranges 
that frame this land to southward. 

Of the eleven largest steel and iron 
works the Royal Malaplana is perhaps, 
if not the largest, at least the most 
interesting. Founded by Frederick II. 
in 1753, it helped Prussia to its pre- 
dominant position among the Germanic 
states, and is chiefly engaged in keeping 
up the rolling stock and permanent 
ways of the state railroads which were 
thoughtfully constructed to further the 
economic interests of Silesia in par- 
ticular, and to serve the strategic 
purposes of militant Germany in general. 

Harnessing Destructive Floods 

The volume of water which used 
to destroy much of Silesia's prosperity 
throughout former ages is being har- 
nessed. A net-work of cables extends 
from power stations at Marklissa in the 
Sudetic Range, from Breslau and other 
centres, to all parts of the land, and 
by electrification of stretches of the 
railway system saves coal for export 
and helps to transport it. 

The country's great water-way, the 
Oder, navigable from Breslau do\vn- 
wards, is connected by canals with 
other rivers such as the Warthe and 
the Spree, which latter river, well 
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regulated in its many branches, carries 
the products of Silesia and Lusatia 
to the empire’s capital, Berlin. 

From time immemorial, Silesia and 
Lusatia have had lines of communica- 
tions appropriate to the requirements 
of the inhabitants and adapted to their 
geographical position and conditions. 
Two main thoroughfares converged on 
the Oder at Breslau, one of them cross- 
ing the gentle heights of upper Lusatia, 
the other winding up over the Beskid 
passes from the valley of the Morava. 

The former of these routes was, 
and still is, called the " Amber ” road, 
denoting plainly that it connected the 
Baltic Sea with the Mediterranean 
countries and carried stores of amber, 
furs and other northern products in 
exchange for the products of the arts 
and crafts of the south. The road 
by the Morava valley seems to have 
been a less frequented route until the 
earliest German settlers moving west 
were replaced by Slavs, who came in 
from south and east some time in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. 

The Slavonic origin of these centres 
is still preserved in names like Breslau 
(Vratislavia), Glogau, Gorlitz, Gleiwitz 
and many others. Towns and villages, 
especially the latter, show in their 
style of architecture varied influences, 
racial and cultural, as well as those 
of climate and geographical conditions. 
In the mountains you find timber 
houses called " Bauden,'’.in the valleys 


daub and wattle with shingle roofs. 
Again on the plains a more substantial 
style of timbered houses sometimes 
recalls the sunny piazzas of Italy. 

The villages of lower Lusatia, hidden 
among clumps of willow and alder, or 
standing up white against dark fir-trees, 
reflect the strong racial character of 
their inmates the Wends, that oldest 
of old Slavonic tribes, the only one 
north of the Sudetic Range to retain 
its look and language and bright 
coloured costumes. The invading 
Germans, following with trade and handi- 
crafts on the heels of the Prussian Order 
of S. John, gave to the towns a thor- 
oughly German look. 

Breslau, Schweidnitz, Liegnitz still 
show traces of the medieval, walled 
German city; for instance, the town- 
hall of the capital. There are baroque 
palaces in the towns, in the country 
rococo " schloss ” and ruined " burg,” 
the latter in some cases restored in 
modem German taste. 

Both in town and country a paternal 
government insists on strict observance 
of its well-considered hygienic regula- 
tions ; plagues and pests, coming gener- 
ally from the east, are dealt with firmly 
and without delay. They are indeed of 
rare occurrence. 

Both nature and the work of man's 
hands and brain, in German Silesia, have 
welded the mixture of Slavonic clansmen 
and immigrant Teutons into a strong, 
healthy and self-reliant people. 


SILESIA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. Erosion-hollow in 
the surface of the older section of Europe 
between the Sudetic Range and the Polish 
platform. Drainage is towards the Baltic 
Sea from the newer and greater heights 
of the younger Carpathians. A geographical 
unit, composed of the middle basin of a 
river in contrast with the rift valley of the 
middle Rhine. 

Climate. Central European funda- 
mentally. Like Poland, Silesia is warmer 
and wetter in those winters when the 
Atlantic westerlies penetrate far inland. 
Aspect and elevation produce important 
minor and local modifications. 

Vegetation. By nature, temperate 
forest ; now a mixture of woodland, grass- 
land and arable. 


Products. Sheep and wool. (Cf. Saxony 
and the south of Scotland.) Zinc, lead, 
coal, etc., as part of the east- west zone 
of mineral deposits wliich extends from 
north-east France into south Russia. 
(Cf. Bohemia and Belgium.) Cattle, pigs, 
sugar-beet, barley, timber. 

Communications. By the Oder, north 
from Breslau. By rail with neighbouring 
capitals — Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Warsaw. 

Outlook. A wedge of German folk 
between Czechs and Poles, with both 
neighbours tending to encroach on the 
valley, with a Slav people, the Wends, in 
Lusatia, holders of a rich arable and 
mineralised terrain, the Silesians keep the 
trade route from Hamburg to Constanti- 
nople, and in this lies their future. 
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Malaya’s Wealthy Trade Emporium 

by Richard Curie 

Author of "Into the East,” etc. 


S INGAPORE, by its geographical 
position one of the most im- 
portant strategic points of the 
British Empire and one of the greatest 
shipping centres of the Far Eastern 
trade, is a town of about 400,000 people 
situated on a small island, 27 miles by 
14, which bears the same name. 

The traffic of half the world converges 
upon it. and in the roads lies a changing 
multitude of steamers carrying the flags 
of all the nations. Nearer in shore, 
and so crowded together as to resemble 
an ine.xtricable forest of masts, lie native 
craft of outlandish appearrance. 

Loading and discharging goes on 
ceaselessly, and the banks of the 
Singapore and Rochor rivers are lined 
with boat quay's between which and the 
shipping in the -roadstead there is a 
perpetual coming and going. The town 
itself is always thronged with foreign 
seamen and the verandas of the hotels 
arc always full of globe-trotters. 

' The Sea Way to the City 

The whole city along its sea-front 
wears thus a kind of fi.\ed holiday air, 
and one is apt to lose sight of its own 
vast activities in the mere spectacle of 
endlessly changing ships and of travellers 
whose faces are different from week to 
week, but whose habits never seem to 
vary. Yet, of course, important though 
Singapore be, both in itself and as the 
outpost of a great country behind, 
nevertheless its prosperity depends 
mainly on its preeminence as a port. 

Its godowns (warehouses) are stacked 
with the tropical produce of the hinter- 
land and with European and American 
imports, its coaling-sheds and graving 
docks are of a consequence commen- 
surate with its size and position, and it 
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may tntly be said that Singapore would 
never have existed in its present size 
but for the splendid advantages of its 
natural sea-position. 

There arc two ways of approaching 
Singapore. One is to come to it from 
the sea, by which route one passes by 
the Carimous and by Pulau Bukum 
and then between narrow straits hardly 
a stone’s throw wide and quaintly 
girded by red rocks and green islands, 
until the entrance to Keppel Harbour 
is attained. 

Back Entry by the Causeway 

Approached thus, the great town, 
hanging upon the sea, has the kind of 
magical appearance of a city of palaces 
risen from the waves. The other method 
of reaching Singapore is to come to it 
by train over the newly-opened cause- 
way which joins the island to the main- 
land of Malaya. This causeway, which 
is two miles in length, joins the island of 
Singapore with the Malayan mainland 
at the town of Johore Bahru. It has 
been made possible through the extreme 
shallowness of the strait. In former 
days one crossed by a ferry, and the 
new causeway, which carries the railway 
line, will doubtless be of incalculable 
service to the island. 

It is an hour’s run through hilly 
and, to a large extent, wild country, 
across the island to Singapore, and 
no hint at all is given of the rich, 
enormous town l3dng just ahead. 

Indeed, if one is to form a conception 
of Singapore suitable to its size, if one 
is to grasp its glittering romance, one 
must approach Singapore from the sea. 
Then, in truth, the history of its growth 
- seems as strange as the fantasy of 
a vision. In 1819 Sir Stamford Raffles, 
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CITY AND WATERFRONT OF SINGAPORE 
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proposed in 1923. author- 
ised by the then British 
government, cancelled by 
the Labour government 
and again authorised by 
the next one. is familiar. 
Estimated to cost 
£10.000.000. it is quite 
possible that the ultimate 
sum may work out at 
nearly £20,000,000. ^Yhen 
the work is completed, 
the defence of the East 
will hinge upon Singapore, 
its docks will be capable 
of taking the largest war- 
ships, its forts will be 
enormously powerful, and 
a garrison of probably 
10,000 men will be re- 
quired. 

As for Sir Stamford 
Raffles, is he not com- 
memorated in the Raffles 
Museum and Library, in 
the Raffles Hotel, in 
Raffles Square, centre 


that remarkable man to whom, if the of the European shopping quarter, 
home government had but listened, and by a bronze statue in front of the 


Great Britain would have owed the town-hall ? In this world of transient 


possession of another empire in the East, 
persuaded the sultan of Johore to 
cede it to Great Britain. 

At this time the whole island of 
Singapore was nothing but a tropical 


recollections, .such memorials, from the 
public point of view, are perhaps 
likely to be as permanent as any other. 

But if only his shade could revisit 
the island, how marvellous is the change 


jungle, and its only inhab- 
itants a few miserable 
fisherfolk. These aborigi- 
nes still, curiously enough, 
maintain a precarious 
existence in a palm- 
thatched village built, in 
the traditional manner, on 
piles sunk into the sea, in 
the creek of Pulau Brani. 

And now not only from 
a commercial point of 
\new is Singapore of su- 
preme importance to the 
empire, but also from a 
defence point of vdew. The 
history' of the Singapore 
naval base, which was 
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which it would see. In ' 
its owTi way, I know of 
nothing more astonishing 
than the sight of the far- 
flung harbour, all crowded 
with the shipping of the 
seven seas, as witnessed 
from the front of the long 
esplanade. 

, The row of wharves, 
alone, is more than a mile 
in length, and the quays, ■ 
the mercantile houses fac- . 
ing the roads busy with 
the eager life of ships, ^ 
the river crowded with 
Chinese boats, and the 
whole air of bustle and 
work make up together " ^ 

a scene of matchless 
activity. 

And the town, like the 
harbour, is alive with life. 

I have sat in such build- 
ings as the Raffles and 
International hotels and 
watched the unceasing, 
mysterious ebb and flow 
of Singapore pass and 
repass, as though here was 
the very melting-pot of 
the Eastern races. Chi- 
nese merchants, sedate, 
bespectacled, leaning back 
in rich cars ; Chinese 
rickshaw boys in blue 
dungarees and wth per- 
spiring faces and peaked 
straw hats; bearded Sikh 
policemen ; Indian coolies, 
unsmiling ; Malay syces ; 
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SAFEGUARD OF SINGAPORE’S 


J. JB. Cammell 

LIBERTIES 


This obelisk perpetuates the memory of the Earl of Dalhousie, who 
as governor-general of India, visited Singapore in 1850. His 
views advocating the policy of keeping Singapore a free port may 
be read in English, Chinese, Malay and Tamil on the four panels 


lithe and 
Japanese 

shopkeepers ; strange inhabitants of the 
Dutch islands ; Eurasians of indefinite 
breed — all these mingle and go their 
ways with that silent concentration, 
that secret intensity of puipose, which 
is typical of the imprint of the East. 

As for the Europeans they, too, are 
largely of international stock. The 
British, of course, greatly predominate 
— merchants, civil servants, soldiers, 
sailors, mechanics and tourists ; but 
many another white race is represented 


here, and many a European and 
American wanderer finds his way to 
Singapore, not only as a visitor, but as 
a more or less permanent resident. 

If one would really, as it were, feel 
the life of Singapore and enter into the 
spirit of the Orient one must escape 
from the front with its handsome clubs, 
with its grand hotels and its general air 
of luxury and orderliness, and wander 
in the stifling narrow streets and tortuous 
purlieus of the backward city. There, 
indeed, the East deserves its title of 
unchanging : it is as though India and 
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STATELY ARCHITECTURE OF SINGAPORE’S THEATRE AND HALL 
iTontiiiR Anderson Ilriduc, near the government oflires, stand the fine buildings, in early English 
Renaissance style, of the Victoria Theatre ami Memorial Hall, raised to the memory of Queen Victoria ; 
the fumls for which were provided by public subscription and a government grant. Amateur and 
travelling companies give performances at the theatre, which is considered the best in the Far East 
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RESIDENCE OF THE GOVERNOR OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
Being a modern city, Singapore has naturally no old buildings and among the fine structures that 
grace this progressive Eastern metropolis mention must be made of the Government House, the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank, and the Supreme Courts. The first is the official residence of the 
governor of the Straits Settlements who is also high commissioner for the Federated Malay States 
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ONE OF SINGAPORE’S TRAFFIC-FILLED BUSINESS CENTRES 


Raffles Square, also known as Commercial Square, was named after Sir Stamford Raffles, the famous 
administrator and one of Britain's greatest Empire builders, by whose advice Singapore was acquired 
by the East India Company in 1819. In this square, where numberless rickshaws ply for hire, are 
found some of the principal European stores and some of the oldest of Singapore’s business houses 



The kaleidoscopic street life of Singapore furnishes inexhaustible interest to the traveller, for 
every race in the world is to be met with. Sellers of water, fruit and vegetables thread their wav 
the traffic whose items include motor-cars, rickshaivs and electric trains, while in the s 
native, Indian and Chinese, a marvellous miscellany of goods is available' 
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CHANGI ROAD: FINE MOTOR RUN ON THE ISLAND OF SINGAPORE 

All cMi'lItiit i-IfTirir tramway system ensures an easy inotle of travcllint; in the town of Singapore; 
other roiiveyaiiees in general use are the gharry and richshaw, the fares anti regulations of which arc 
fixed liv the inuiiiripality. ^iot<)r■cars and carriages are numerous and there are delightful drives, 
inciuding one to fledoli along the cast const road, returning by the well-ordered Chnngi road 
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SOFIA 


Capital City of the Peasant State 

by Harold Spender 

Novelist, Journalist and Traveller 


U P to the years 1S77-7S Sofia had 
been, for centuries, a purely 
Turkish town, thoroughly 
Oriental in its aspects. The big houses 
of the be3's and pashas were the only 
fine features of the old city. The Bul- 
garians themselves were crowded into 
the Christian quarter, which never 
emerged from a condition of sordid 
povcrt3^ They never dared to venture 
upon fine buildings lest they should 
provoke the envy of the Turk. 

Then came the war of emancipation 
in which Russia and the Russian tsar 
freed Bulgaria from that black Turkish 
rule which had oppressed Sofia for over 
five centuries. 

Visiting Sofia in the spring of 1924, 
I enjoyed one evening a long conversa- 
tion with.M. Boris Kissimoff, an eminent 
Bulgarian, who remembered the old 
Turkish days. He described the old 
Sofia to me as rather a village than a 
to^vn, clustered around the old Turkish 
mosque which is now in ruins. The 
present cit3' with its tall government 
buildings and its broad streets is 
entirely the creation of the new Bulgaria. 

Home of an Ambilious Folk 

The freedom of Bulgaria was guaran- 
teed in solemn conclave by the European 
powers, and became part of the great 
Berlin Treaty of 1878. Instantly Bul- 
garia began to rise from her ashes. In 
the course of some twenty years she 
built Sofia. Then came the Great War 
and after it the city was, of course, a 
little out at elbows. But that was only 
a passing phase. 

The buildings are some of the finest 
in the Near East, and the wide streets 
and fine parks give to Sofia the outfit 
of a town which can take its place 


as a leading city of the Balkans. Sofia 
cannot, of course, rival Athens either 
in the lure of its associations or in the 
beauty of its climate. But it is the 
home of a dogged and ambitious people. 
It stands in the midst of the Balkan 
mountains, within sight of their snow- 
capped peaks and within reach of some 
of their most beautiful villages. 

Fresh and Salubrious Climate 

Unlike many other capitals, Sofia 
docs not lie by any river. But its 
location was undoubtedly chosen in 
ancient times on account of its easy 
access to two river valleys — the Struma 
and the Isker. It is also situated on 
the central plain of Bulgaria, which was 
undoubtedly in remote time the bed 
of a mighty lake. 

It is sheltered from the south by the 
lofty summit of the Vitcche, which 
gives a mountain character to the town. 
This height sends down upon the city 
great storms in the autumn and winter. 
But in the spring and summer its snows 
present a refreshing contrast to the 
torrid heat of the valley. 

Sofia has a fresh and salubrious 
climate that reminds one of Scotland. 
It is in vivid contrast to the almost 
tropical sun of Athens. The city, in 
consequence, produces a much hardier 
people, and it is a curious fact that 
when one is sitting in any public park 
at Sofia one has the feeling of being 
at home. The crowd is strangety 
similar to that which one sees in London. 

The stock of Bulgaria is really a 
mixture between north and south. 
Standing at a central point in the 
highways between the east and the 
west, and the north and the south, 
Sofia has been peculiarly subject to 
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SOFIA 


of the Slavs, followed by that mysterious 
and still unclassified race which gave 
its name to this region — the Bnlgars. 

The Bnlgars defeated Justinian II. 
and occupied all that region now knowTi 
as Bulgaria. From that time forward 
there began prolonged and savage 
conflicts between the Byzantines and 
the Bnlgars. It was a contest for the 
possession of the Balkans. The 
Byzantines represented the old Roman 
Empire. The Bulgars represented the 
new barbarian invaders. 

Unhappily for the Balkans, while in 
the rest of Europe the barbarians won 
an early victorJ^ the rending, desolating 
conflict went on in this peninsula from 
century to centurj' without any final 
pause or settlement. 

The result was the tragic weakening 
of both Byzantium and Bulgaria, until 
after centuries of mutual massacre they 


both fell under the dominion of that 
invading tribe from Central Asia known 
as the Ottomans. 

This calamity occurred to Sofia in 
13S6, when the to^vn was captured by 
the Turks. From that time forward it 
became an important centre for the 
Turkish hold over the Balkans, and a 
sally port for the Turkish attacks on 
Hungary and Austria. It assumed the 
Christian name of Sofia from the one 
considerable church left standing. 

Sofia, according to travellers, was in 
the Middle Ages a most important and 
brilliant Turkish town. The most 
beautiful of the Christian churches were 
converted into Turkish mosques, and 
the rich pashas, gorged with the booty 
of Austria and Hungary, returned to 
show their gratitude to Allah by 
building in turn at Sofia some new public 
building, or mosque, or bridge, or 
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Sofia. Built in 1906, the National Theatre is one of the finest 
in south-eastern Europe. The handsome portico faces City Park 
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Sofia. The fruit-seller holds the scales in his hand while his 
customer watches carefully to make sure that he is not being cheated 
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Sofia. Winter casts an icy coverlet over the upland plain in which the city lies. Roads, inches deep in mud 
and slush, besmirch the white expanse out of which Sofia’s buildings rise like rocks in a milky sea 
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by Antlu'iu* Hope in 
" Til*' rii'-cmr nf Zt'n<ia.” Th*' palaro 
witli tlitir MMiht iiMt- .'iikI 
l'n -b-i< Wi n* th<' j.nnily .ur <'f th*’ r«'al 
h<iiK of Uunt.tni.i. 

‘Ibi- foil -tn*.a ion of tho modi rn Soti.i 
w.is mul' it.tKrn l<y M. IN tcolf. wlm w.t« 
tlif l^.Uon H.m'-'-in.nin of tin*' city. Ho 
'•wrp* .wv.iy lojnpl'tily Uu* old. pii:- 
tnroMjno Tuikidi town with it' n.irrow 
'«lTiit-i .ji’.d it'' littli* infonnis, from 
whirh th.o mnll.dt' i*.d|i d to piayor. and 
th'* littl'* h;d;tj^‘ ^ho] *» whuh 
tin* I'joad in tin* opi n ^tt(.lt‘^ Ho 
-ttlotitnli d a «‘otnpl» tt ly «<inip| i d < it\* 
i'f tin* tr.o'-t inotliin typi*. 

Ho took, ii'al' < < 1 , for Sofia tin* nnulol 
of an Atm lioan oity. with '•tn ois innnin^i 
notth ami Maith, and oast ami w<-t. 
only ho adiU d a tom h of tin* Tari'-ian 
l'onli-vard<. Tin* ri Milt i- that yon o.m 
drivo round Sofia fr<iin tin* railwiiy* 
htatimi ami haok all tin* way alonu 
hroad Ixailovard'!. In tin* nnttv of tin? 
oity is Iho palaoo <if Kintt Hort'i, and 
in front of it is tin* City I’ark. Not 
far away, to tin* oast, lio tin* pnhhc 
huildintis — tin* Ministry of l*oroit:n 
Aff.'iirs, the Ministry of War and the 
Ministry of Kinanco. 

A Glimpse into iltc Sohninic 

IVrhaps tin* most attractive hnildint; 
in this part of Sofia is tin* Ollicer.s' Clnh. 
which is tin? ci-ntiv of the Ihilt'arian 
military inlhivnco, and 'Stands half-way 
between the palace and the governnieiit 
ofiices. As yoti pass by yon will see 
at any hour of the day the veranda 
of this clnb crowded with smart Hnl- 
Rarian oflicers in their splendid nniforms, 
.sitting and Rossiping, and [x'rh.'ips 
planninR another of tlieir revolntions. 
Close to the government otfices is the 
Sobranje, a simple building, the parlia- 
ment house of Hnlgaria. I attended a 
sitting of the Sobranje, and found it a 
model parliament house, the seats 
being arranged in oval fonn, with the* 
Communist jjarly to the left of the 
speaker and the Conservatives to the 
right. Tlie most picturesque feature of 
their Parliament is the attendance of 

I)3t 


the deputies from the conntrj* districts 
in peas.int costume, with their short 
j.ackets and their wliile homespun, 
lilack-br.'iided knickerbockers. 

In the square in front of the Sobranje 
i-i the cfiuestrian statue of the Tsar 
I-il’eralor, Ale.xander H., and behind it 
is the gre.it new church of S. Ah'xandcr 
Nev-ky which was begun h\* Russian 
contributions after the war of liberation 
ami was fitiished by the Hulgarians thein- 
seIv(-» by subscriptions throughout the 
kingdom. It is a rather gaudy but 
quite handsome liyzantine stnicture, 
v<ry frc'-li .-irid new. The walls are 
covered with mmlern mosaics. The 
church has a beauty of its own, but the 
lh*or is so fragile and delicate that you 
c.in walk acros.s only on planks. 

Ruins of Old S. Sofia 

Facing the new church are the mins 
of the old church of S. Sofia, which gave 
the name to the town. Thc.«o mins 
are j'H*rhap.s the most interesting objects 
in Sofia. They date direct from the 
earlie.*.t days of Hulgnrian Christianity 
in the seventh century. 

They have been often destroyed and 
reconstructed in the vicissitudes of 
Hulgarian history. Tliey were jicrvertcd 
by the Turks into a mosqtie, and finally 
smashed by an earthqualke. It remains 
for the Hulgarians to bring them back 
to their original purpose. 

The population of Sofia has risen 
from 20.000 in iSSi to 154,000 in 1920, 
and now reaches almost to 200,000. It 
is a city of small industries, and pos- 
se.sse.s a large official class, who live in 
little detached villas with gardens. 

Solving the Housini* Problem 

Since the end of the Great War there 
has been a grievous housing shortage. 
The Bulgarians have most practically 
faced that shortage by arranging that all 
new houses should be free from rates. 
The result has been the rapid con- 
stmetion of houses, which has almost 
met the shortage. The overcrowding of 
the town has been greatly aggravated 
by the influx of Balkan refugees from 

u6 
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IMPOSING EDIFICE OF THE ALEXANDER NEVSKY CATHEDRAL 
rii<; .\Ii*s.iiiil«T Ni'\sUy C.itlirtlral st.imis Ix lmul Ihf I’.irliajuoiil IIiuim- ami was bcfimi after the War 
«if LilMT.ilinii. Till- (iiiliul.itioii stniie was taUeii Iroiii the ruined rhiireh td S. Sofia, ;ind the whole 
chun li w.io 1111111 in the lt\v, inline manner. The ihiirrh of S. Sofia is one of the oldest buildings 
in the lily ;ind at om' time w.is u«ed .is a inosijiie. It was finally destroyed by an earthquake 


Maccdoniti anti tin: surrouiuliii}' pro- 
vinces, incliitlint' 'I'liracc. There is also 
a number of White Kiis.sians. 

Sofia is fortunate in possessing the 
beautiful Boris I’ark, lying outside the 
main town down the Boulevard Tsar 
Liberator beyond the Sobranje. To 
this park on Sundays the whole town 
flocks and spends a happy afternoon, 
drinking coffee and beer and listening 
to the band of the palace guards. It 
is one of the happiest places in Sofia, 
and the friendly, homely atmosphere 
of the Boris Park makes one realize the 
rare amenity of a country so small that 
everyone knows his neighbour. 

The streets are so arranged as to give 
the inhabitants the best advantages of 
the sun, both in the morning and in the 
afternoon. That has the effect of 


making the town a very pleasant place 
to live in during the winter. Sofia is 
well provided with theatres and cinemas, 
and the society is bright and pleasant. 

The Iicavy government ta.xcs, includ- 
ing the luxury tax, have placed great 
difficulties in the way of trade. In spite 
of this, the crowds in the restaurants 
and the public places strike me as bright 
and cheerful, and those prominent 
members of the government whom I 
have had the honour of meeting appear 
to me passionately devoted to the future 
of their country. 

Bulgaria will never suffer, at any rate, 
from want of patriotism, and the hand- 
some city of Sofia is the best monument 
to that splendid national spirit which 
emerged in Bulgaria as the result of the 
war of emancipation of 1878. 
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SOMALILAND 


Africa’s Easternmost Promontory 

by H. Rayne 

Author of " Sun, Sand and Somals-’ 


S OiMALTLAND, the home of the 
Somali people, is a great 
peninsula on the eastern coast 
of Africa, an irregular right-angled 
triangle in shape. 

The northern side, extending from 
the Gulf of Tajura (at the entrance to 
the Red Sea) to Cape Guardafui, is 600 
miles long and is separated from Arabia 
by the Gulf of Aden. The eastern side, 
1,000 miles long, is washed by the 
Indian Ocean. The western side is 
formed by an irregular line 1,600 miles 
in length drawn from the Gulf of 
Tajura to cross the upper reaches of 
the Juba, thence southward to the sea 
25 miles from Port Durnford. 

The triangle is so elevated and tilted 
as to stand highest in the north and 
north-west, an average height of 3,000 
feet above sea-level. The north-western 
corner is buttressed against the 
Abyssinian highlands. The northern 
edge is fractured and falls precipitously 
towards the sea. 

The main feature of Somaliland is a 
vast series of plateaux, mainly composed 
of gneiss and schist, falling gently from 
the northern edge on to the plains in 
the apex in the south. The area along 
the foot of the northern elevation can 
best be described by cutting across a 
t3q5ical section of the country. 

Forbidding Maritime Hills 

The coast-line consists of desert 
plains, flanked with low maritime hills, 
running east and west at varying 
distances from the sea. The aspect of 
these hills, 1,500 to 2,000 feet in 
elevation, is forbidding ; bare sandstone 
precipices, pink or red in colour, scar 
their sides ; here and there a tuft of 
grass struggles for existence among 


a layer of stones; in other places the 
hills are no more than desolate piles 
of black boulders. 

Behind them lie elevated terraces of 
primitive rocks, granite and sandstone, 
their surfaces ripped and torn by torrent 
channels, the banks in places a thicket 
of cruel thorn-trees. In other places 
nature has endeavoured to soften the 
severity of her handiwork by filling 
a stretch of nullah bed with a queer, 
luscious plant, its m3n:iad leafless, whip- 
like branches full of water and nutri- 
ment for the milk camel, its bark a 
priceless fibre for the Somali women to 
plait into mats for the camel pads and 
into the tents in which the people of 
this country live. 

Ridges of the Burning Cuban 

The terraces end on scarped mountain 
ranges, or ghats, the buttresses of the 
northern edge of the great Somali 
plateau. The ridges of the ghats, 
which are often 6,000 feet above sea- 
level, fall in places direct to the level 
of the plateau edge, which then rests 
on sheer escarpments, scaled by goat 
and camel tracks, constituting the main 
routes to the interior. 

These ridges, which run more or less 
parallel to the maritime hills and the 
sea, form the watershed between the 
narrow coastal belts, appropriately 
named by the Somalis “ Guban,” or 
burning, and the long, monotonous 
series of almost waterless plateaux 
and plains to the south. The Guban 
is drained by wadis, that cut clean 
through the low coast hills and are lost 
deep beneath the sand of the coastal 
plains, the scanty water reappearing 
just behind the sea-shore, where it is 
reached by wells. In some parts of the 
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towns certainly indicate, subsisted 
mainly by tilling the ground 

In their day it would appear that 
the summits of the ghats and the edges 
of the escarpments, at least, were 
clothed in forests of cedar, wiiicli were 
gradualh’ felled, or destroyed by fire ; 
as the forests diminished so would the 
rainfall, the unshaded earth’s surface 
becoming burned and baked until 
almost impervious to rain, the precious 
storm waters nmning away iji mdlahs. 
that deepened with the years, to be 
sucked up withoiit profit by the thirsty 
plains below. 

To-day, excepting in certain wide, 
scattered spots, such as the Gobs 
summit, there is practically no good 
timber left, and the rainfall is in- 
sufl'icicnt to support an agricultural 
industry on anj’ large scale. 

Nullah banks and beds arc often 
picked out from the surroundings 
by fine thorn trees, acacias and a 


luxuriant growth of aloes and armo 
creepers, with here and there a wild 
fig or a gob tree to mark what 
might h.ivc been were man less 
short-sighted and destructive. On 
the plateaux and plains occur bushy 
wildernesses of thorny jungle that 
still defy the goat and his Somali 
master who lops every branch his 
animals cannot reach that they may 
pick the nutritious leaves from between 
the thorns, with which all vegetation 
is protected. 

The rainfall now varies between two 
inche.s, in the Cuban area, to eight and 
even eighteen inches in the interior ; 
it is most irregular and barely suffices 
to provide water and grazing for the 
large herds of camels, cattle, sheep, 
goats and hardy ponies which the 
Somali herdsman manages in some 
miraculous manner to raise. 

Cattle arc trained to drink every third 
day, and. if necessary, are not incapable 


r 





MOSQUE IN BERBERA, THE CHIEF PORT OF BRITISH SOMALILAND 
Berbera is situated on a deep inlet in the Gulf of Aden about i6o miles south of the port of that name. 
The harbour is small and_ most of the tr.ide, consisting chiefly of ostrich feathers, ivory, coffee, 
skins and gold-dust, is with Aden. The normal population of the town is very nearly sextupled 
during the winter months by the arrival of caravans, chiefly from Ogaden 
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SOMALIS ENDEAVOURING TO TRAIN A REFRACTORY CAMEL 
lifforo tlir r.iiiK'l i« anv n-f (<> lli<' Sfiiii.ilt it niH*>t Ik* train(*<l to kfircl iihilp liciiiR loaded. Though 
thU U a nalitral alliliuK* t«r the animal, it has a strong ohjertion to assuming it at a word of command. 
C.niK'ls .am the most important domrslir animals in Fotnalil.ind .as their milk is the principal food, and 
they will carry a load of 300 Ih. when on the march 



TWO YOUNG CHEETAHS PLAYING IN A CAMP AT ADADLEH 
Cheetahs, or hunting leopards, make quite good pets, but arc liable to create havoc among sheep and 
goats if they arc allowed to run loose. Leopards are fairly numerous throughout Somaliland ; lions 
and elephants have been driven down to the south ; and many species of antelope are to be found all 
over the country. Adadleh is in British Somaliland, some 50 miles south of Berbcra 
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coast-line, some far-flung administrative 
posts in the interior and the ancient 
remains of the ghats, there is little to 
show the presence of man ; yet here he 
lives, totally dependent upon the herds 
of stock that he so successfully raises. 
Over the tracks worn by the feet of 
camels and the hoofs of passing flocks 
he brings his caravans, laden with 
sheepskins, hides, gums and ghee from 
the plateaux to the coast. 

Here he sells his produce and with the 
proceeds purchases calico cloth, a length 
of which, from six yards for a man to 
fifteen for a woman, draped around the 
body, forms the national dress. He also 
buys rice and dates to eke out the 
ration of meat and milk which forms his 
staple diet. His camels laden with the 
purchases, he now returns to the 
interior to follow his flocks on their 
wanderings in search of grazing. 


The Somali, like all nomads, detests 
manual labour; his spears, saddlery, 
shields and heavy sandals are made 
from green hide by outcast tribes, 
Tomals (iron-workers) and Yibirs 
(sorcerers and leather-workers). Midgans, 
members of another outcast tribe, 
hunters by profession, are also hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. The 
trade of the interior may safely be said 
to lie entirely in native hands; every 
Somali is a trader and is always ready, 
however rich in stock, to undertake any 
transaction that will show as much as 
a penny profit. 

The Somalis claim to be the des- 
cendants of Arabs, who crossed from 
Arabia to the northern coasts of the 
peninsula about 600 years ago. These 
men drove back the Galla inhabitants, 
captured and married their women ; 
the offspring of these unions formed the 



STRANGELY BUILT WALLS OF TALI FORT AS SEEN "fROM THE SKY 
Somaliland is generally held to be the Punt of the Egyptians, and the prehistoric fort of Tali, mth 
its re-entrant walls and square bastions, might be compared wth Egyptian fortresses. Another 
suggestion is that it was the work of Himyarites, who inhabited southern Arabia. The whole 
stronghold is built of stone, and round the walls are nine circular towers, some being without roofs 
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SOMALIS TREKKING ACROSS COUNTRY IN SEARCH OF PASTURES NEW 

Mnny of the Somalis lead a scmi-noinadic life, shifting their quarters from place to place in search of 
suita'hle pasture for their (f<wks and herds. Sometimes fire or disease wili cause the entire population 
of a village to collect its portabie belongings and trek across country, and the stony soil and thorny 
scrub abounding in certain districts make the journey far from easy 


nucleus of the present Somali race, 
which has swept on from the north until 
its determined southward thnist was 
definitely sta3'cd, at long last, by the 
British occupation of what is now 
called Kenya Colonj'. 

A glance at the map di.scovcrs three 
irregular blocks cut arbitrarily from 
the peninsula : they are marked French 
Somaliland, extending from Ras Dou- 
meira in the extreme north to a point 
between Jibuti and Zeila called Loyi 
Ada ; British Somaliland extending 
from Lo5a Ada to Bander Ziade ; and 
Italian Somaliland, a long narrow strip 
of country which lies east and south 
of British Somaliland. 

The main irregular lines which de- 
limit the hinterland of these blocks 
follow no continuous geographical fea- 
tures, and many might be advantage- 
ously readjusted. The occupation of 
Somaliland by the three Powers which 
the above names indicate was the death- 
blow to a once-flourishing traffic in 


slaves between Arabia and the north- 
east coast of Africa. The country l3dng 
immediately to the west of the three 
European protectorates, and projecting 
into what should be the triangle, is 
sometimes called Abyssinian Somali- 
land, but, although it comprises some 

130.000 square miles in area, and is 
said to carry a population of 300,000, 
it remains quite unadministered. 

British Somaliland has an area of 

336.000 square miles and a population 
of about 200,000. The hinterland varies 
in depth from S5 to 320 miles, and was 
first occupied by the British in 1884. 
It is under a governor appointed by 
the Colonial Office, and is divided into 
five districts, each under a British 
officer. Communications are kept up 
with the outside world by means of a 
weekly steamer service, and wireless 
telegraphy, between Berbera and Aden, 
140 miles distant. Apart from the 
British officers quartered there there 
are no European residents. 
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SOMALILAND 



WATERING-PLACE FOR CATTLE ON THE BANK OF THE RIVER JUBA NEAR BARDERA IN ITALIAN SOMALILAND 
Southern Italian Somaliland possesses two considerable rivers, the Juba and the Webi Shebeli, the only rivers containing permanent water, and both are bordered 
by very fertiie land, while the plateau between the two comprises some excellent grazing ground. Only in those districts where the rainfali is sufficient is tiiiage 
practised, and as the people are mainly pastoral nomads, cattle and sheep exist in large numbers. The Juba, which rises in the mountains of south Abyssinia, is 
navigable for about 400 miles for shallow draught steamers, but vessels drawing more than six feet find it impossible to cross the s.md bar at the river’s mouth 
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From ("ongo to Cape of Good Hope 

bv Iu*an!^ Lewin 
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jl.ih.it) (j il.r I.jiii] <•]..• in'j; 

N-'ti.il ; il’<* I'I't hi.itu 
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ti,<' < )! .ii!:-'- .ir.'l V.i.il Hu- lust 

thi < ' iii <• <1< • I'l i! ' >J 1)1 .tt<- 

\';tf Alim in i'fr.K (fill « 


uth-\V<- t A::i' .i I’luti cif.rat'’. for- 
;r.<:ly S<-utli-\V< ;-l Africa, is a 

5<r!!t'';v 'icii (I I'V the l.'nioi) 

i-i.\ I lujiv nt iiivh r a luaiifiale fr<>in the 
I < <•{ Nalio;-'.. '.vliilc tli'- ntlu r two. 

Si 111 Klir ih' -la asul Ncrilu-rn 
K!;i i;i j.i, ,u<- . ji.trate <rititi( s-. Until 
iniir.l'.- i ‘.ih 'AMI- ai!:nm)’t<-rt fl l»y tiie 
Ihiti h Si.'itli Ain* a foiupaiiy. hut 
th< )■ ra>v.- a Mh'-,!:fi\ i-niini: 

1 •■lujiuuaty. aiul tlu latti-r lias hicojne 
a i ti.v.u <•<>!■•))•,• mull r till* acliuitiislra* 
tu-n *.{ th'- folni-.ial ( hi'ice. 

Strict nl Hii5l> I’l.ilcaiix 

Siiuth Afisca cun'ists. then'fnre, 
} i.htiiallv, «'i M-vi'ii clMuu't achninis- 
natjvi* mm*', wli"''' ciinnniin bond 
)s till- kuii.'. ii ]'it sfuU'd by a l»n;h cnin- 
uii ' toiu r who IS also uovurnor-ijent’rai 
oj thr Unu'ii oi South Africa. 

I’.y (at till- most )in|sortanl of these 
mitts aie the U)iu.n ol South Africa, 
<1 1 upyiii!: .Ill are.i of .j-t.oSi) square 
mile*, or inoie than five limes the size 
Ilf f, ie.it 15111.11)1, and Southern Rhodesia 
with an aiea of T.1S.573 square miles. 
In the-e two countries is the great 
luilk of the we.dtii anil population of 
South .Africa. 


N.iia! has (HI Its III iifi I , two native Tile greater part of this immense 
st.iti's, Hasmi laiiii and Swaziland ; region t oi)sis|s nt a lerie.s of high 

while ju - 1 biy.iKi the Irouiui. of the plate.m.x. rising somewhat ahruptly from 
li.m vaale the ili < liu.iiial.iiul I’niiix'- the se.i. and. owing to their considerable 
toiaie. riu e iJijee pioinioiates are elevation, juenliarly suitable for the 
under the direct admimsiiaiion of tlu setth-nn.in of Rurnpeans. Owing to tbi.s 
(-olonial Olfii-e, tie* riiiii'-b government tact South .Africa has received a far 
having retained contiol of the native larger niea.siire of immigration than any 
peoples inhalnimg them owing to other portion of the continent, and 
^covenants that it has been nnwilhng to tins immigration has been proceeding 
disn-iiard. intermittently since the Untcb first 

Heyond Ur- borders of the Union are est.-iblisbed tiiemselves on the shores of 
three more sl.-ites. one of which, the Table Bay in i(')5r. 

Cft/'VOtA/i’/ III 'll,' I., IIIJJ, by Thf a»l.ll^Mnl.Rt.l tWt\ IXi)S 3 ) Linutf.l. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 



RHODESIA: JUNGUE GROWING ON THE BANK OF THE MIGHTY ZAMBEZI’ 


1 <>( lln' .Mil' .111 will' li ll'i'.v 'Mstw.irtls to thf linli.iii OciMii, tlif Z.iiiilii.‘ 7 ,i nits (liat’iiiinllv 

i<li"i!'-!.i. I'll'- Vi( t"ri.i I'.ilN I'fvcul its ^^<•v<•I'>|>^n•lll .is .1 roiniiu'ri'l.'il liii’liw.iy tliroiii’liiiiitits 

i"iii'.<-, I'lit 111'- ti\iT .iii'l Its .iiilii'Mits will iM'of ure.it ■a-rvui* iii itnicTatiiii; l•l^ctrinty fur the initios. 
.\l.'i\<> till' f.ills tlif lis'T ll'iws .i''i".s.i pt.ilcaii, but iK'I'iwit iiiaKoMts way tliroiiKli yorRos and ravines 


Tlut wiiiii* |inptilatinn, about 
i,5tio,t)Oo, is fully doubli; that of the 
.Mediterranean jirovinces of France, and 
in addition there is a larne and increa.sing 
population of Hantu KalTirs, an iinmi- 
f^rant race from tlte north wlio have 
:i!niosl coinidelely tli.sj)!aced tlte former 
Hottentot and Ihishmen tribes. 

The hiithlands of South .Africa are a 
continuation of the great backbone 
.system of .Africa, commencing in 
Aby.ssinia and continuing southward 
through the Ruwenzori range and other 
mountain.s of east-central Africa to 
reappear as the Drakensberg Moun- 
tains, with their e.\ tended ranges, in 
the south of the continent. 

If one travels inland from almost any 
point on the southern and eastern coasts 
one encounters serious obstacles to 
advance in the form of coastal ranges, 
sometimes nmning parallel to each 


other and enclosing vast plains between 
their opposing walls. 

One of the.se plains is the Karroo, 
from which the traveller is able to 
obtain the best impre.ssion of the more 
characteristic features of South African 
scenery, Ijdng between the Roggcveld 
and Nieuwveld mountains in the north 
and the Zwartberg range in the south — 
a vast inland plateau c.xtending over 
five degrees of longitude from the 
Karroo Poort, or pass, in the west 
to the neighbourhood of Port Alfred 
on the east coast. 

Here after the spring rains the plains 
are bright with gorgeous flowers, and 
the somewhat arid and monotonous 
country bursts into a wealth of floral 
life that is in great contrast to the lack 
of verdure during the dry season when 
everything looks burnt and there appears 
to be no promise of any recovery. 
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. E. :;.A. 

CURIOUSLY SHAPED TREE GROWING NEAR THE VICTORIA FALLS 


i; • By the falls is the beautiful Rain Forest, where the spray drips down from the leaves, and at the 

bridge is a descent into the Palm Grove which is even lovelier than the forest. All plants and 
animals within a radius of five miles from the falls are carefully preserved. Not far from the river 
is Big Tree, where there are several baobab trees, one being 88 feet in girth 

This great plain is said to cover from the bare rocks of the Karroo are 

100,000 square miles and is believed to extremely attractive to watch, but the 

have formed the bed of an interior heat often becomes oppressive, 

lake which, like certain others in Africa, Still farther inland commence the 
disappeared some thousands of years highest and most extensive of South 

ago. The monotony is relieved by AMcan plateaux, which continue over 

numerous ironstone kopjes, or low hills, the northern boundaries of the Cape 

which reflect the heat as from a mirror, of Good Hope, formed by the Orange 

In summer the scintillating radiations river, across the Orange Free State and 
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‘'PUF.NDIO nnuD OF WHFAT HCAOY FOH cutting in RHODESIA 

I .'ir i r ' \ f !- M I J A? ^ r* • ; . J-., c i m **. ;t ’ *■: Ji K* •* V*i i »!•(! r Jf r ! « i! * 

,.r ] ?'i S'' }?]•»•'» SI « * '.1 'I '■ I*' f sr'i t ‘jltj ^ i!** i , 1?. > *.t?> .»?*• 4*1'* 5 r t ill. • 4)S < •\vrti> ,l!vl 
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HUTS OF A NATIVE VILLAGE NEAR THE ZAMBEZI IN BAROTSELAND 
Rarotsolnitfl h a native* reserve* .iiul forms tin* most woslrrly portion of Northern Rhodesia. The 
H:irot«‘e valley, which is about loo iiiilfs in length and Irom 2o to 30 miles wide, is Hooded 
annually and very Icrtile ; txiats of local construction ^o over all parts of tite plain from April to 
June. The natives maUe wickenvork and furniture, which is manufactun*d from dark red native wood 
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GRAVE OF CECIL RHODES HIGH UP IN THE MATOPPO HILLS 
On llie Mimmit o( .i CTAiiite hill, wUnitr i-i the panorama known as "'riit* World’s View," is the simple 
iTravc of Cecil Kliodcs, inarUnl by a brass plate upon wbicli arc the words, " Hero lie the remains of 
Cecil lohn Kliodvs." In llic b.-.clierouml is the (me monnment to Major Alan Wilson and the littlo 
reinpany ol Itln'desi.m settlers who were kdled bv the Matahele hordes in iSot 



LOOKING OVER BLOEMFONTEIN, CAPITAL OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE 
Almost in the centre of the photoftrnph is the Rnndznat, which is now the Provincial Assembly House, 
surrounded by Doric coiumns and having a domed tower. Bloemfontein lies in a plain flanked by 
low hills and tlic most important industries arc milling, carriage building and engineering. The town 
has a splendid climate atid is a popular health resort. It' is the seat of the Supreme Court 
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ELAND BULL KILLED IN THE SAVANNA COUNTRY OF RHODESIA 
Till' i-l.iml is <i!ii' I'l till' l.irr.i'it niid st.imK live (rot six mrlii's ni the shiiiiUIer ami may 

i);i'.i'ii:e .is miii-h .is nitii' (n-t Irnm the liurns t<» the t.iil. The horns .ire usually about two feet in 
Vu.;th, .mil the n.’.iur of the .itiiiu.il is t.iwiiv (trey to f.iwn, sh.niliui; to a p.Me (trey. The cl.iiul 
is fouiul pr.irtir.illy all over Kluslrsia,’ but is ilyiiii; out farther south 


more even tlistrilmiion of rain so that 
the country a.-s a whole is preener. 
I‘or tliis rea.«on Kliotivsia is so admirable 
a cattle ranching territory and has 
afjricnliural possihilitie-s of a very hitth 
order. 

It ha5 been .stated that no country 
in the worhl is able to compare with 
South .\frica in the number and variety 
of its wild plants. In the Cape IVnin.sula 
alone there are no Ic.ss than si.xty or 
seventy species of heaths and a corres- 
pondinp number of orchid.s. In elevated 
districts the white everlastings arc a 
characteristic feature of the landscape 
while acres of pink and .scarlet gladioli 
frequently form a beautiful picture. 

Around such places as Cape Town 
and Durban there is a wonderful 
profusion of wild and cultivated flowers 
and anyone who has once seen the 
remarkable display of hydrangeas at 
Groote Schuur, the former home of 
Cecil Rhodes and now the national 
residence of the Prime iMinistcr, will 


never forget the c.xpcricnce. All kinds 
of cultivated plants arc to be found in 
the gardens ranging from cannas and 
bougainvillea to hibi.scus and the arum 
lily. Many of these grow wild and the 
veld in the springtime displays a 
beautiful carpel of gorgeous flowers. 

Distinctly African arc the various 
kinds of aloes, frequently with beautiful 
blos.'-oms on their fleshy leaves, and the 
tree-like euphorbias, while in sheltered 
places arc graceful tree-ferns. In such 
spots as the Rain Forest of the Victoria 
Falls, where the spray is constantly 
falling on the foliage and rainbows 
scintillate in the sunshine, the wealth 
of tropical vegetation is amazing. 

There arc many plants of great 
medicinal value in South Africa, such as 
barosma betulina, from which the 
buchu leaves, now largely exported, 
arc obtained. 

The veld, which forms so distinct a 
feature of South African scenery, is 
very much more than its name of 
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.SuuOi Afric-nn (io\urnincni 


WORKINGS OF A GOLD-MINE AT SHAMOA, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

Sli.mm.i i-. ill tin- Alx-n'iirn ili'.lrii-t .iiul form-. Ihi; tcnniiius of .1 branch railway from Salisbury, 

!‘(i iiiil'‘S fli'^laiil. III. Klioih-si.t tin; most protluctivc aKrirnltiiral country, the best timbered tracts 
.iinl tin; r.oltl-niiin-s are all in close juxtaposition. The individn.il miner h.is a better chance in 
this country th.m any other. In iojj the jtold output of Southern Rhodesia w.is over £3,000,000 

" liclcl ’’ rcpre.'JciU.s ; for il indicates collectively the High Veld. Hither 

wide and rolling spaces stretching flocks and herds will be driven from 

ahno.st illiinitaljly past the horizon, the lower bush veld when a change 

To the South ,\frican farmer the term of pa.sturage is necessary. The great 

has distinct meanings for he will speak majority of these farmers are Boers, 

of the " sweet veld ” and the " sour that is, of Dutch or French Huguenot 

veld," the " warm veld ” and the extraction, although there are large 

“ cold veld," and the " bush veld," numbers of British settlers, more 

according to the nature of the especially in Natal and Rhodesia, 

pasturage, while in the Transvaal the In the old days the veld used to form 
great undulating plateau.x are termed the grazing grounds of vast herds of 
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South Africa. Beneath the Eastern Cataract of the Victoria 
Falls the water is lashed into a maddened ftiry of foaming vortices 
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South Ska Islands. Stumps of trees, stones and debris, deposited by nnin and tide, strew the palm-shaded 
beaches of the Solomons, the loveliest of islands but peopled by the most treacherous of savages 
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11. J tihepsitone 


iTii Ska Islands. Attinu<’ the Solnnion Islands the hi^h l^rozvs of the tvar 
oes are decorated zvith niother-of-lyearl and cuzvries. Beyond is an atoll 
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;iN<> Ixni f<niml in the district 

in tlio (‘Ntri ino nr'rth th»* Transvaal, 
whcri' thiTO are ttreat deposits of 
copper atni to wliicli a railway runs. 

r is aKo worked near Port 
Nollotli, in the iiorth-we<t of the (.'ape 
of (ii'od lloj'e. and in the Sonth-Wesl 
Africa Protectorate at Otavi, Tsntneb 
and < irootfiintein, where tin re is a 
rich mineral aiea. The tliainond-fn-lds 
of i^onth Africa ate famous thronsthout 
the \\<ijld. Those at Kimheiley especi- 
ally Wire instnunental in hnildin:; up 
many ;neat fortmus, such as that ol 
(.'ceil Ulii'di s, and in attraclmi^ thither 
tile lailway from fajM* Town. 

The Premier mini’, J5 miles east nj 
Pretoria. ha> produced the larKot 
white’ diamond evir found, known as 
the " Cnllinan." This was presented 
to Kinj; l-'dward and forms an ornament 
in the Imperial Crown. Alluvial dia- 
monds have hem found in the sand of 
the Coastal desert of lN,nith-\Vest .Africa, 
csjx'cially from the Pomona field not 
far south of .Anttra Pctjiiena. In addi- 
tion to gold, diatnonds and copper. 
South Africa is foriimate in possc.ssing 
great deposius of coal and iron. 

Widely Disirihuicil MineoiN 

The coal deposits m the Transvaal 
often overlie the gold areas and. apart 
from their imjiortance for supplying the 
railways with their fuel and for e.xport, 
thej- have been of great service as the 
main source of power for the working 
of (he gold-mines. In Natal also tlierc 
are most imiiortaiU coal areas and 
numcroiLS collieries. The presence of 
iron around Pretoria and in other dis- 
tricts is a factor of national importance 
and will lead to the development ol 
great industries. 

In addition there arc great deposits ol 
asbestos, e.spccially in the Carolina 
district of the Transvaal, and of chrome 
iron at Selukwe in Rhodesia, lead and 
zinc at Broken Hill in the same country, 
and coal at Wankic about 70 miles south- 
east of the Victoria Falls. With all this 
wealth distributed in so many directions 
South /Vfrica may be regarded as one 
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of the great mineral storehouses of the 
British Fmpiro and a.s a future great 
manufacturing centre. 

The mamifactiiring industries of the 
Union have already made great progress, 
largely fo.stered (hiring the Groat War 
when many articles had to be made and 
new Industries started owing to the 
difiiciilty of obtaining supplies from 
Knrnpe. In common with Canada and 
.-Australia the indiislncs of South Africa 
received a great impetus from this 
cause, and it .seems likely that many 
of the industries then established will 
remain n.s permanent a.s.«ets and will 
compete in time as exporters with those 
of the .Mother Country. 

I‘‘mplnynienl of Native Labour 

great part of the labour employed 
m tile mines and other industries 
includiug agriculture is supplied b}' 
the native.s or i.s imjiorled from neigh- 
bouring countries ; Europeans supervis- 
ing generally and the Kaffirs doing the 
manual work. 

■ The average* number of natives 
employed in tlie mines of the Transvaal 
is about 190,000, a large number of 
whom is obtained from Mozambique 
and returns again to that country with 
Ijoth the benefits and the vices of 
civilization. In Southern Rhodesia 
about 40,000 nati\’cs are engaged in 
mining. A considerable number is also 
employed in the diamond-mines of 
Kimberley and elsewhere. Apart from 
mining and work in the towns they 
are largely employed in agriculture. 

Cultivation of the Menlie . 

South Africa is a great pastoral and 
agricultural country. Maize forms one 
of the great staple crops. It is grown 
most extensively east of a line drawn 
from Algoa Bay to Bloemfontein and 
thence to Zeerust in the Transvaal, 
that, is, in those regions where the rain- 
fall generally is highest ; and also on 
the high plateaux of Rhodesia where it 
occupies about nine-tenths of the land 
cultivatcd^by Europeans. It forms the 
chief food” of the natives in the mines 
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and very large qvianlitics are also 
exported from the Union. 

In addition, Kaffir corn or millet 
is a great crop but is groum chiefly by 
the natives for their own use. Many 
parts of South .Africa arc eminently 
suitable for fruit growing and there is 
a large and increasing export. Orangc.s, 
pears, pcache.s, apricots and pine- 
apples are all in demand on the European 
markets. In the south-western districts 
of the Cape of Good Hope is a grape- 
growing area, producing large quantities 
of wine and brandy. The most important 
centres arc at Taarl, Worcester and 
Stellenbosch, where the industry has 
been established for many generations. 

The government wine farm at 
Constantia was established in the early 
days of the Dutch settlement. Two 
other large industries arc those connected 
with the cultivation of tobacco and the 
growing of wattle for the sake of its 
bark and the asscnce that is obtained 
therefrom. Although tobacco may be 
grown in most parts of South Africa 
the chief centres in the Cape Province 
arc around Oudtshoorn, Swellendam 
and George, for the Virginia crop, and 
Stellenbosch. Paarl and Wellington 


for the Turkish leaf ; but the Transvaal 
is the largest producer and the best 
quality comes from the Magalies Berg 
and Piet Retief districts. 

Another great industry practically 
confined to Natal, and especially Zulu- 
land, is sugar, which has made remark- 
able progress during recent years ; 
while cotton', which is only in its infancy 
so far as South Africa is concerned, is 
being grown in Natal and the Transvaal, 
as well as in Rhodesia, more especially 
on the banks of the Kafuc river. 

The great pastoral areas are in the 
Oningc Free State, which possesses 
almost as many sheep as the Cape of 
Good Hope, .and in the central and 
western portions of the latter province. 
There is a large export of wool valued 
in i()20 at nearly £16,000,000 ; but 
there arc many districts suitable for 
sheep that are still sparsely occupied, 
such as the western Transvaal. 
Bcchuanaland, Griqualand West and 
the north-west of the Cape. 

It is believed that when transport 
and irrigation difficulties have been 
overcome in this great area there will 
be a considerable extension of the wool 
industry which is based not upon the 





South African Oovemment 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA: POST OFFICE AND CAMELS AT MARIENTAL 
Mariental is a sm.ill settlement situated in Namaqualand which is chiefly composed ot sterile 
desert country. Camels are largely used here in tho postal service and as means of transport. 
Communication in tho outlying districts is sometimes very difficult as many of the tracks are 
unpassablc after heavy rains. Motor cars are also used in many districts to deliver the post 
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SOUTH AFRICA : NATIVE ‘WOMEN CARRYING BUNDLES OF GRASS 
V.irii'us sr.i^'vrs nr<‘ u-itlicrcd in vast qiinnlittcs by the native women to be used as thatch for their 
huts, to inahe mat-, and other articles. There .are three native protectorates in South Africa, which 
are adininistcre<l liy the Colonial OfTice ; but many of the former native states have been absorbed 
into the various provinces and the tribes have almost lost their entities and many of their customs 



c. JS. Blll> 

KAFFIRS SMOKING THEIR OWN PARTICULARLY STRONG TOBACCO 
Kaflirs manufacture their pipes from horns which they hollow out. Their brand of tobacco is 
excessively strong .and makes even them cough, from which they seem to derive a great deal of enjoy- 
ment. On the left is a knobkerrie which together with the assagais completed a warrior’s arms. Some 
of the native police carry these knobbed sticks which are more effective than the usual club 
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The Development of n Continent 
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■ from tin* tfiiiM (".irilih'Mn vo.ist 
to tin* frif;icl, i;l.iric-r-l'<iini<l ti«-r<ls of 
M.'iei'Ilan and ( api* liuin. and lias a 
lir< adtli of inore tlian .j.ooo nnli*s from 
tin* Atlantic coast of I'.ra/d t<» tin* 
Pnriiic roa'l of IVrti a littli* south of 
the* liqiiator. 

'riirce (Ilittin« nf the (airilillcr;! 

The* outstandint; oroRraphical feature 
is the vast mountain ranm; of the Andes, 
which jiarallels the Pacific coast for 
.j,500 miles and has determined the 
form of the continent on that side. 
It consists of two, or in places three, 
main chains (the jirincipal of which is 
generally known as the Cordillera), and 
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I In* iTin ** ra;):;> : <‘nr!ri '• eo at fahh*- 
lainl'. ami l.d.< ha in j>riin u>al among 
‘ah'.ih 1. tin- lalin n. l.aln* Tuica<M Uj'.r.n 
•aln 1 " < ni. 1.1.500 lift .il'ove sea- 
1 ' Vi 1. tin- tr.tVfll'r may navi!;at<* out 
of i!;ht o* lainl. or r' Caul tin* magnifi- 
cf-nt ili't.int j To. I" i t of tin* |'i.rj vlnally 
••no‘.V'< lowr.i'd t’ordill' r.i. 

SU^.pIcrcitii ,\ponc4;;iM 

Tin* higln .f of the .-Xndi’an {'oaks is 
on tin* t hil'-.Nigrtitiiie hm*. .Aronragna, 
ov«t .t.t.t I'o fn-t, hut the ino.^i striking 
are 111 i‘i ni. P.ohvia and hini.idor.surh a.s 
<■« ropuiia, Ilu.i'C.iran, Illimani, Coto- 
jMNt and Chimlorazo, etc., of only 
•hi;htly I'-o-'-r eliv.uion. I'pon this 
vast, melt mint, uplifted w.iti r-parting 
or roof of the fontim iU the snow, rain 
ami i.irei'nil air itiultr travel often a 
tjving l^^]t■Il<•nl•e, with comjion.sation, 
hoWfViT, 111 the niggetl graiuli-nr. High 
as are the .\iulfs, tluir base in the 
Atacama Di-ep he.s jo.ikmi fi^t Ivlow 
tin* level Ilf the Paeitic, and the tectonic 
elt-ments of the vast jnle translate 
thennelvis into the constant carth- 
ipiakes which deva.state the region. 

Tin* more ancient pre-.\mlean geo- 
logical formation is repre.sented by the 
highlands of the llra/.ilian coast from 
the Plata to the Amazon, which have 
carried isonth .-America far out into the 
.-Atlantic towards Africa ; and north 
of the .-Amazon the (tuiana highlands, 
etc. The interior is tx:cnpietl by the 
vast Amazon basin, which covers nearly 
half the area of the continent, and, 
south of the Hrazilian plateau, the va.st 
drainage area of the Paraguay and 
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Thii', f< r tli'iu- .uitl' "f null • tin- I’.mru’ 
litlMi.il in r'lu.ind ( liiK- is l<:iii{-it itiid 
prii'.tii’.illy Mill!''-., .iinl in pl.ic's. 
inil'i 'i, uf S.iiiiii.i-iilii’ iivulny ; wlulv 
in CMiTi spfin'lm!' l.iiitnd'-s <in tin- AlJ.iii- 
tic siiif ;irr .•nine Ilf tin.* iiim.si fi-riilv 
iirciis in the wmltl. 

Tin* traili- winds, swi cjmii; oviT ihi: 
Aniii’/.nn jilnin;^, nnpini;e uiion tho 
Andean snmniiis and part wiili llivir 
inoisturc, wiiiirli, forinini; a llionsand 
slroains, riin.s hack eastwaril.s to tlic 


11.' ‘Inn.iii.- .liid vari.i- 

'.i'l: .It'- •tioiiidy nll'iti'l III tin- 

\'.‘‘t.il .iiiiiti.d .iiul liiini.in >plu'rc.< of 
hi* Hi'- Am!' .Ill Inch pl.ili’.inx arc 
ti.'!' •• tl!!<‘ii!'!i"iit iM'iil in liniiti’d 
d.i tii'!.. ih'- ili-i.i in yii'i.il hi-iiif' tliiit 
• ■f .1 I'inj'i.ii'- /"III-, l.ituiidi' hoini' 
mIJ- ' t l>y .dliuid'’ Mil ihv 'Msti-rn snlo 
tii<- Ini'- I'j Ani.i/<ni ircc Iiic b'.-tiin.s 
•it n.i. I'M I’lri, wliilf the I’acilii.' 

s!"l«- I-. i nlmly fur irnni trci-^. Tin.* 
ilink iiliii yi.iss. liiiW'-viT. cmvit.-i tlu* 
ivipon in ;;i in ral. a natural pastnre. 

Ilivcr* die Unlv Hiilhwjiy^ 

On the otlur liiind, the llnra of the 
Ani.izon Immii i.s of marvel li)ii.*i riclines.s 
and variiiy. :ind the forests or jnnt»les 
ale iliaiaclerisi-d hy tlieir denseiu'.-^s 
.ind inipi iieirahility. the only liiitliways 
otti-n l''-nit; the inniinierable rivens. 
Thus fore.sts of honioj.'eneous timber 
tries iln not exist, but an extraorclinarj* 
variety of species abomul.s and some 
of f^reat value. 'I'lie most beautiful are 
the jialms, .some with Irimks more than 
icio feet liinb, others low, slender 
plants ; some of the ferns are large as 
trees, others so tinji as to be almost in- ' 
visible. Of great commercial value have 
been the rubber-tree and the Urazil nut. 
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I'rri'.t frniu Kntailnr. nitrato aiirl copjii r 
fii’sn ('lull*, tjn fti'in P><>iivia. and fitliir 
nnni i.d. {i'i< -tal or nilliv.it' d j>rodnc.ts. 
pay for Jh” iinti-,< roii> arli< li '• of m cd 
and lij\any '-'I' lj a . niarliint ry. apj-ii- 
as;. < -.. < loij))n.:. t fo . imporl' d from tin* 
l*ni*<d Stair, .md Kuiopf. Mininc. 
l:o-.M Vf r, ill .''outli Anii rira is ovi ry- 
•'J-.'ti' nr tiitnirnlly <!<-v»l<>p<'d, as, 
ind.'rd. ajr all natural ri'-onrcis. 

S nlh Ain'in a ■lands in .» wmirwliat 
prrnii.!: ri lain n to tlio rt st of tho world. 
It !•• d' ) '-nd‘ III u] on f.tla-r lands for 
ir.i ■ t of jf- niannfarliui d artirl- s. not- 
tandinii ii'- o'.Mi poi-sdnlitirs in tliis 
Ahroad It i' ici.Mrd'd mainly 
.IS a iVM for <-< nnr.< r> ial:stir or financial 
« ratioiv. ; ila- drvrlojinii-nt of its 
nativ- i.ipal'ihiii ■ m art i and crafts 
h.is I'x jj Ijind'-tid, .uid i vcn ilrstroycd, 
hy tin- niihi\ < •]>Mi.illy in tin: tc.Milc 
craft'- of fi tm.'n .!;r<ds. 

llowrv* r, foiriu'ii capital, mainly 
Ihiii-h. li.r; confi trnl itrcat hini-lits. in 
the con'.trnction of railw.iys ami other 
pnhhc Works, « nt< rj’n.srs in which it i.s 
» ’•tim.itfd that m<>rc than /i.doo.tjoo.ooo 
sfcihnt; are invested. Mnt the real and 
js-rmanent welM cint: of the body politic, 
as a wlii'le, will III the future lie in 
ijreatrr Mlf-development—which, in- 
dcrjl, IS tine of all nations. 


SOirni JMKKlC.f: (UKJUK.fPUlCJI. SUMMJRY 


/. Of if! Jl. IVa drelrr-- !<1 l<-\c.!Sll 

',<i’ S I I :'.i!o!i^ rjt N ), a!id \V to 
.s'n \V, ( I inp.ijr i.!l .V e!o1.r lljr lir «,f 

ihr K.Msl-. !!1 I'OlJj ijllri !;i !*■> flillj I' S 
ItOiple tl.e c e.e t-l)ll< ■> oil Nlllj ‘ lljf s 

of IJie r'.i!S:e,*<.<.!l Moll!)!. till III ,\ilie.| ftlO 
i!e l-iii'-no. S.io l\iii!o .ii'.d ,\iitof.n;.e.t.i 
oil till* tropii', (Cf. \V.iI\!s |t.\v and 
1{< I tdl.linploil.) Moille \'ldrii, litli-llivi 
.Niles, V.iip.ir.iv o ;d>iiiit }<■, S. (Cf. Cape 
Town, .Nile!. ode .iiiil Svdiiey ) 

/VivitV.i/ /):; :• loiii. NVestein Conhllrra, 
c;e.terii lii-,:h!.iiid i in I'.r.i.dl .uni Ciiii.tii.i, 
feiitr.il liiwlaiids. (C{. .Nnii-riiM, North ) 
Climatic Diiiruai',. Ani.i.''oii h.isin. 
tropic.d teiiiprr.itnres and eonst-uil rains. 
Tilt; ji.iinjia-i and west sidi* of tin; llrazil 
hi;;li1aiid'i. hot ■anniners (Jan.), cool winters 
(July), Munnn.T rains (ef. Sudan and 
(,)neensland). Tlie dry liell from east 
Palaj;onia dm* north to tin: I’eruviaii 
roast (r.f. tin; west Sahara coast, South- 
west Africa, eeiifr.il W’e-Uern Aitslralia), 
the Mediterranean region in Central Chile. 


’llie West wind belt m South Chile (cf. the 
Itritr-h Islrs). 

lV:,v,'.i,'t-.'ii. From the Iwpiator ;;outh- 
ward'. — tropical jnni;le forest, with t;ras,s- 
l.unlsor.irnl .ireason theelev.ited plaleau.\. 
I’.iinp.e. -(tr.es-Iainl. IVserl in Nortli 
Chile. Seini-desert and Rr.i-ss-land in 
r.u.iijonia. (Cf. the Otafto arid area in 
Sonlli Isl.uid, New Zealand.) 

A'nrr.i. .Nina.'.on, the ftreat e:ist-wcst 
huthway (cf. the Coiiko). the Plate 
(Ui Plata) system, the nortli-sonth high- 
w.ay (cf. the Mississippi), the Orinoco 
(cf. the Nifter). 

/V<)(/iiff«. Coffee, foiir-liflhs of the 
world’s supply ; cane-siiRar. cattle in 
.•\rj;entina anil' South llrazil (cf. Queens- 
land), diainonds in llrazil (cf. South Africa), 
tin. copper from Andean lands (cf. the 
miiieraei of the Kockics), wild rubber and 
cabinet woods (cf. the CoiiRO basin), 
cocoa, nilralc, .alpaca, petroleum, Brazil 
mils, beef, wool, wiicat from Argentina 
(cf. Australia). 









Most of the islands of the Society group are of volcanic origin and fringed by coral reefs. The 
reefs round Moorea are considered very dangerous, and here more than one French gunboat has 
been weeked. The mountain seen in the background is believed by the natives to be the abode 
of strange agile beings who, in the form of dwarfs, make periodical raids on the coast settlements 


remarkable fertility. Streams and cas- 
cades run down their sides into the sea. 
They now belong to the French, who 
have established their seat of govern- 
ment at Papeete, in Tahiti Island, with 
officials at Raiatea and Borabora, 


South-westward of Paumotu Archi- 
pelago there is a group of five coral 
islands under French protection — the 
Tubuai, or Austral Islands. 

Northward of the Paumotu group lie 
the Marquesas, which are now a French 
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E. N. X 

CAPITAL TOWN OF A FAMED FRENCH ISLAND IN THE SOUTH SEAS 
Noumea, chief town of New Caledonia, lies on a good harbour off the south-east coast. The island, 
which is ajo miles long by about 35 broad, and crossed by two parallel ranges of lofty peaks with a 
cuiminating height of 5,570 feet, was used from 1864-95 “s a penal settlement. New Caledonia is rich 
in minerals and coal, and copper and nickel mines arc profitably exploited 









IN THE QUIET BAIE DES VIERGES, MARQUESAS ISLANDS 
The Marquesas group, a French possession, consists of eleven islands which, apart from the low coral 
islets in the extreme north, are exceedingly lofty and of volcanic formation, some of the central hills 
rising to several thousand feet, while the high clifis round the coast make access far from easy. Most 
of the islands have anchorage, but few of them are entirely sheltered from the ocean swell 
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Osmonde Pope 


CRUDELY-CARVEN IDOLS OF AN ANCIENT TONGAN FAITH 


Mj-stery still surrounds the monuments, stone and wooden images, and other relics of the ancient 
world which lie scattered about certain islands of the South Seas, and these remarkable remains 
of a prehistoric people are constantly coming to light in the thick bush. Carven fibres are still 
fashioned by some islanders, who regard them as the abode of powerful spirits 


tangle of weeds, and the hornet, intro- canoe ; consequently all the early 
duced by accident a few years ago, has voyagers were startled by receiving 

become a plague and a danger to travel- on deck bevies of dripping sea nymphs 
lers. The scattered remnant of the peo- who, not to be beaten, had chosen to 
pie are disease-stricken and hopeless. swim off from the shore. 

At night they may be heard over the The Austral group contains the 

island coughing out their lives in the remarkable volcanic island know as 
various stages of phthisis. Rapa, rising in Mount Perahu to over 

The Marquesans had a curious 2,000 feet. Clearly, it is an extinct 
development of the tabu which is not volcano, of which the ancient crater is 
found in the other Polynesian groups, now a deep indentation in the coast. 

It was tabu for a woman to enter a The native population is now to be 
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PLEASANT HOME OF A TONGAN CHIEF OF THE FRIENDLY ISLES 
A kiiwlly, t:r)o<Mniniotir('<l rooplp, wlioso cotirtcotts Iwhavioiir was responsible for the name, Friendly 
Islantls.' Iv-stowod on the proiip by Cook in \ 77 %. the Toncans live toftether amicably under the 
considerate supervision of tlieir native chiefs, their Queen Saiote, and the British hip'll commissioner, 
who exercises civil and criminal iuri'diction over all subjects of foreign powers in the group 



Iboinas McMabon 


NATIVES OF THE NEW HEBRIDES IN THEIR CEREMONY GROUNDS 
In the New Hebrides, which are administered by British and French officials, Scottish Presbyterian 
and French Catholic missions have laboured zealously to civilize the natives, and the converts to 
Christianity number about one-third of the population. But many traditional customs and super- 
stitions still prevail ; these ornamented logs are thought to contain the spirits of departed warnors 
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STRANGE CROOKED-PROW CANOE OF THE NEW HEBRIDES 
Nearly all the islands of the New Hebrides group are mountainous, and all are thickly w'oodcd or 
covered with a wealth of vegetation. The native canoes, or dug-outs, are fashioned from the trunks 
of l.argc trees with very primitive implements ; the finished canoe, furnished with an outrigger, is 
amazingly seaworthy and is easily manipulated in almost any weather, even in heavy surf 



Bougainville, with an area of 3,860 square miles, is the largest and chief island of the Solomon group 
■'n the Pacific Ocean. Formerly under German control, the island, since the Treaty of Versailles, has 
been administered by Australia. Extremely well-ivooded, it is of volcanic formation, its principal 
feature being Mount Balbi, which rises to 10,170 teet, and is an active volcano 
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islands of some size, all mountainous 
and of volcanic origin. . The group lies 
upon the line of volcanic disturbance. 
Mount Yasua, in the Island of Tanna, 
is in an almost constant state of 
eruption. Politically, the British and 
the French have a joint protectorate 
over the group which is unsatisfactory. 

Disease has been very active with 
them and the population has been 
decreasing for many years. They are 
less prone to contract malaria than are 
Europeans, but they are subject to 
recurrent fevers. All the epidemics 
which arc mild with Europeans become 
plagues when introduced into the 
islands. 

North-west of the New Hebrides 
stretches the line of the Solomon 
Islands for 600 miles. In the history 
of exploration, the Solomon Islands 
loomed very large. They were dis- 
covered by Mendana in 1567 and 
received their name from his mistaken 
belief that iron pjTites was gold ; he 


believed that he had found the source of 
King Solomon’s wealth. They are from 
30 to 100 miles in width and seven 
or eight of the larger islands attain 
a height of from 8,000 to 10,000 
feet. Besides these, there is a 
great number of smaller islands from 
15 to 20 miles in length, and many 
coral islands. 

The larger islands look like a chain 
of lofty mountains clothed with dense 
forest and undergrowth with clearings 
here and there and slopes clothed in 
long grass and ferns. Near the coast 
there are fringes of mangroves. They 
are well watered by streams. The 
mouths of the rivers as well as the 
swamps and the shores of uninliabited 
coral islands are infested with alligators. 

Most of the islands are of volcanic 
formation, though here and there has 
been an outcrop of altered coral. In 
Bougainville Island there is an active 
volcano and in many other parts of the 
group are fumaroles and hot springs 



Thomas McMahoti 


MAGISTRATE’S HOUSE IN THE BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS 
The Solomon group, lying 120 miles east of the Bismarclc Archipelago, has a total area of about 
17,000 square miles, and a population of some 200,000. Most of the islands are under British 
protection, but those formerly o^vned by Germany are now under the administration of the 
Australian government. The headquarters of the resident commissioner are on Tulagi island 
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Tbomati McMahon 

RUINS OF THE OLD CONVICT PRISON ON NORFOLK ISLAND 
Norlolic Islami is a lonely Island set midway I'Clweeii New Caledonia and New Xoaland, at a distance 
ol some Hoo miles oil the Queensland coast, and is inriiidcd within the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Far remos'ed from .ts iieinhhonrs, and ilecidcdly difficult of acress, tins isolated spot served as a 
llritish penal settlement from the close of the eighteenth century until the middle of the nineteenth 




SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 

which deposit sulphur, alum and gypsum. 
The northern islands of Buka and 
Bougainville, which were in the occu- 
pation of Germany, are now under the 
military administration of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. The remainder of 
the group is a British protectorate. 
The climate is hot, damp and malarious, 
but Europeans do live for prolonged 
periods in the Solomons if they are 
careful of their health. 

There is a considerable mixture of 
races in the group. Here and there are 
little colonies of Poljmesians untouched 
by Melanesian blood, but the main stock 
is Melanesian, with some slight Papuan 
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admixture. They are well grovn and 
muscular, very warlike and addicted 
to head-hunting, but peaceable and in- 
offensive enough when they know that 
they are under a strong hand. 

The Bismarck Archipelago is separ- 
ated from the north-western Solomon 
Islands by a deep water channel 90 
miles across. It includes New Ireland, 
New Britain, and the Admiralty Islands. 
It is well populated by people who have 
Papuan, as well as Melanesian, affini- 
ties, and vary in colour from dark 
copper to pure black. 

New Britain is a crescent-shaped 
island Ijdng between the southern part 



































PINE avenue planted DURING NORFOLK ISLAND'S 
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South Sea Islands. In Tahili the Vaitapiha makes its way to tfte sea between banks thick set with shrubs 
and trees. On the poles is the bark of the paper mulberry from which the native cloth is beaten out 
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Spain. At Alcdntara a Roman bridge spans the Tagus. The 
structure was built in A.D. lOS, but was extensively restored in i860 
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Ciudad Rodrigo, a fortified frontier town on the Agueda, zvas 
stormed by Wellington* s troops in 1812 during ike Peninsular War 



Spain. Battlemented zvalls and tozvers rise one above the other ; 

in the castle of Butr 6 n, within the Basque province of Vizcaya 
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E. A. Wayiiiiirk 

Spain. Little pinnaces, which seem to be all boiler and smoke’ 
stack, jostle the smaller vessels in the harbour at San Sebastian 
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2i.t. C. 7, I.MS. 


Spain. M&nforU ds Lsnius has gained a precarioiis foothold 
between the Cabe and a hill upon which are the ruins of a castle 
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Spain. In the heart uj the fantastic mass of the Monserrat is 
hidden an old monastery which was founded in the eighth century 






SPAIN 


Europe’s Nearest Land to Africa 

by Henry Leach 

Author of " Spanish Sketches ” 


T he stark wall of the Pyrenees 
having been thrown up by nature, 
a country like a little continent 
was made of the Iberian peninsula, 
poised between Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean. It has richer and more definite 
character than many others in Europe 
and such contrasted varieties that 
several still smaller countries seem 
joined within its borders of sea and 
mountain. Caprice, romance, warmth, 
simplicity, purity — ^these are words of 
definition that play in my mind in con- 
glomeration when I set upon some 
description of this strange and splendid 
country and the courageous effort of 
its chivalrous people. 

But a question as to where is Spain 
might yield answer more slo^vly in the 
peninsula itself than elsewhere, for 
indeed in the social parties of this land, 
where talk and argument are practised 
with such delight, we may and some- 
times dq set up the thesis that there is 
no " Spain ” ; and we may even pursue 
it with point and reason. 

In this there is neither lack of 
patriotism nor pride. This state issues 
from the isolation of Spain, the strong 
physical peculiarities of the country, 
the \vide differences of climate and 
certain racial distinctions which the 
system of commimications — ^rather more 
backward than in most parts of Europe 
— ^holds in sharp contrast still. 

Spain’s Contrasting Colours 

In Galicia in the north-west are 
greens and greys for prevailing tints, 
and a certain sense of austerity, perhaps 
more accentuated in the adjacent 
Asturias where most of the mining is 
being done. Rich, russet tones are 
suggested by the middle. In Andalusia 
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in the south all is soft golden languor, 
yellows and scarlets instead of the colder 
shades of the north-west, and a light 
and careless attitude to existence is 
generally observed. Catalonia, in the 
north-east corner, is very different from 
either, pulsing with vigour and ambition 
and energy, anxious to compete with 
the rest of Europe and to be a more 
intimate part of it. 

Strong Parochial Patriotism 

The most Spanish part, as we might 
say, is naturally in the middle, in Old 
and New Castile — the natural result of 
attraction towards the capital. Yet 
some woilld say that Andalusia is most' 
Spanish. The number of people from 
Galicia who have visited Andalusia is 
extremely small, and fewer still are .the 
Andalusians who have looked upon the 
glorious harbour of Vigo or even paid 
pilgrimage to ancient Santiago de Com- 
postela with its old world charm. 

To make such journeys — and they 
would need two days of slow travel — 
would seem to most natives like great 
and adventurous expeditions. The 
regional tendency is strongly stimulated 
by circumstances and is very pro- 
nounced throughout the country. Local 
patriotism is intense. A man is im- 
mensely proud of the city to which he 
belongs by birth — ^and the Galician? 
often seem keenest in this way — and 
less proud of being a Spaniard, simply 
because he has not yet properly acquired 
a sense of the v,-hole of which he is apart. 

VTien this fact, arising from ge:- 
graphy and political developmettr. t= 
well comprehended one reason ftr stme 
of Spain's harassing modem dimrrme? 
is made app-arent. The prcpamtt.'r; -tt 
a sense of national patrictL 
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SPAIN 


insincerities, and whose heart is as good 
as gold), the adventure becomes joyful 
and fascinating every time. 

In no other countiy of Europe is life 
painted in such strong warm tints. 
But this broken and confused interior, 
practically one great mass of ancient 
rock, leads naturally to the circum- 
stance that the more energetic and 
ambitious sections of the population 
come down to the coast and there con- 
duct their various enterprises with 
comparatively easy communication 
among themselves. Were it not that 
Madrid, the capital, is almost at the 
geographical centre of the peninsula, 
— the railway systems result from that 
accidental circumstance — the interior 
would be even more mysterious than it is. 

A certain curious regularity is found 
to emerge from the apparently con- 
torted mountain system. Along the 
north are the P5n-enees, which make 
an extension towards the west in the 
Cantabrian mountains. Then from 
somewhere beyond the western end of 


the Pyrenees, about the middle of 
northern Spain, there descends the main 
range of the Iberic system. 

This is directed first towards the 
south-east, then the south ; connects with 
the Sierra Nevada at the eastern end of 
Andalusia, overlooking Granada and 
exalting its picturesque situation; and 
then winds along the south until a 
dramatic climax is reached in the Rock 
of Gibraltar. Thus in effect, with in- 
significant interruptions, we have a 
great mountain curve from top to 
bottom, from the Bay of Biscay to the 
point where Atlantic and Mediterranean 
meet. This system divides the valleys 
and rivers of the Douro and Tagus to 
the west from that of the Ebro to the 
east, these being the chief Spanish rivers. 

Three subsidiary chains, almost 
parallel, stretch out to the west from 
this Iberic system. Most northerly are 
the Guadarramas, almost in the middle 
of Spain, and chiefly interesting to 
residents and visitors to Madrid 
because of icy winds that are blown 



Rer. 0. F. Fison 

RUINS BY THE WAYSIDE NEAR THE SITE OF SAGUNTO 


Sagunto, the ancient Saguntum, is about i8 miles from Valencia and was once a great port, 
but is now about three miles from the sea. As an ally of Rome it offered an heroic resistance to 
Hannibal, and among the ruins are a Roman theatre, temples and the foundations of the citadel. 
Unfortunately the Goths, Moors and Spaniards have, each in their turn, used the remains as a quarrv 
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Bct. C. P. Pi«ot 

WALLS OF CORUNNA, ATLANTIC PORT OF NORTH SPAIN 
Conmna has an old town, dffcndccl by walls and a citadel, and a large modern town in which are arsenal 
and barracks. From ont the harbour, into which it had put for reinforcements, the Armada sailed in 
15S8, and outside the walls Sir John Moore gained his victory over the French under Soult. Corunna 
stands on a peninsula, and is the capital of that province. Canned fish is among its exports 
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VALENCIA; SHRUNKEN STREAM AND EXPOSED BED OF THE TURIA 
Valencia, the capital of the province of that name, lies within a huerta, which is a vast orchard of orange, 
citron and mulberry trees, irrigated by the waters of Turia. This fact accounts for the very small size 
pf the river. The city is generally considered to have the most Moorish appearance of any in Spain 
and was formerly the capital of the kingdom of Valencia 
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GallOTra; 

PLAZA DE LA CONSTITUCION AND THE CATHEDRAL AT SEGOVIA 
Segovia is encircled by a wall with a number of round towers and in medieval times was the residence 
of the court of Castile. It is a decaying town, but the Gothic cathedral, which was built in the sixteenth 
century, is one of the largest in' Spain. The interior of the church is far more imposing than 
the exterior, the vaulting and stained glass windows being exceptionally fine 



Ber. C. F. Flsoo 


ZIGZAG ROAD THROUGH THE CEMETERY AT JATIVA, VALENCIA 
Outside Jitiva is the Calvario, which is approached by a winding road, planted with cypress-trees. 
The town was the Saltabis of the Romans and famed for its linen, its handkerchiefs being” fashionable 
in Rome. The town, standing on the edge of a plain watered by the Albaida, trades in fruit, grain, 
wine and oil. From 483 to yri it was the seat of a” Visigothic bishopric 
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rallKT hnrMi dryness prevailinp in many 
tUlnr parts. 

In another chapter of this work the 
climate of Andahisia is remarked upon ; 
it is very Imt indeed from M:iy to 
J'eptemher. and for the rest «if tin* year 
is tempi rate and ple.asant with heavy 
rainfalls in the sprini:. Sojno will have 
it that the climate of the eastern or 
Mediterranean coast, with Valencia in 
the middle, is the best of all. It is mild 
and vi ry «lry. and yet the atmosphere 
seems soft ami balmy. 

.\t the top of the Slimmer the heal is 
excessive, ami even at .\licante, farther 
south than X’alencta. which is a .special 
resort for .such s<-asons. it is plea.sant 
then only to those who are accustomed 
to it. It is supposed to rain at Valencia 
only when the Levant wind blows from 
the Mediterranean. The hjtht in the.ce 
parts has .'•pecial properti<-s and is pc- 
culiarly brilliant, while the purph.-^h 
cloml formations at sunset are often 
maf'niflcent. 

Diin^eroti* of Temperntiire 

It may be a fair climate to live in, 
as many jnople think, and yet I have 
found it exhausting;, and the jiasty faces 
of the Valeiicians are often attributed 
to it. ICxcepl for Seville in the two or 
three months when it is at its best, the 
climate of liarcelona seems to me the 
most ajirei-able. 

Inland to the west from here climatic 
rigours in the winter tinT’ are occasion- 
ally of a har.dine.^s hardly to be ex- 
pected. We are often hearing of the 
snowy severities of Saragossa. Not only 
in every part of Spain are the variations 
wide, but the .reasons arc erratic, and 
figures themselves, with their great 
fluctuations, give little assistance. 

At Madrid in winter the mercury has 
been as low as io° F., meaning 22 degrees 
of frost, but yet at Murcia oast of Anda- 
lusia, and still only a night's journey 
from the capital, ton degrees of frost at 
the worst are exceptional ; the average 
mean temperature is 63°, and in summer 
it rises to 113°, while there is a rainfall 
of only 14 inches. 


SPAIN 

The nearest one may go to a gcnerali- 
.sation is that except in the north- 
west, the north-east and the Anda- 
lusian south the extremes of temperature 
are great and often violent, that dry- 
ne.'^s is the commonest atmo.sphcric 
char.icteristic, and that Spain receives 
much more than the European average 
of .siin.^liinc, while the foreigner must 
alw,iys be on his guard against the 
dangerous differences of temperature. 
We must note that phthi.sis and other 
di.<eascs of the respiratory organs are 
ver\' prevalent, and in the region of 
Matlrid c.spi-cially the climate is blamed 
for them. Medical science and organi- 
zation are now vigorou."!!}’ attacking the 
evil, but human neglect has helped the 
bacillus in its fatal work. 

Temperate and Tropical Flora 

In vegetation again there is remark- 
able diversity. In the north of Spain arc 
found most of the varieties of northern 
and temperate Europe ; in the south the 
soil .<cenis to poach upon African pre- 
rogati\’cs. On the lower levels in the 
south flowers of every kind arc growing 
wiltl. I-Icre are crocuses, rhododendrons, 
wild geraniums, with palms, sugar- 
canes. the banana, tobacco plants and 
orange-trees, while the olive, the fig 
and the vine are everywhere. There are 
oak forests and beech and chestnut trees, 
but lack of proper foresight has resulted 
in Spain being more treeless than she 
should be. 

The Influence of Africa 

Apple, pear and walnut-trees are 
common enough, but the fniit is not of 
high quality. On the higher levels are 
junipers, firs and birch, with brush- 
wood. Among the Pyrenean glaciers 
is found the fungus classified as “ Uredo 
nivalis,” and from this end of the scale 
the vegetation of Spain marches through 
its various climates and conditions to the 
tropical in the south, where, as at Elche 
near Alicante, there is a forest of palms 
with houses alongside of such Oriental 
appearance and design as to make us 
feel in /Vfrica. 
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CARTAGENA, THE MEDITERRANEAN SEAPORT AND NAVAL BASE 


Cartagena lies in the province of JIurcia and occupies the shores of a deep bay. Strongly fortified 
and having one of the best harbours on the Mediterranean coast, it is the principal arsenal and naval 
base of Spain. Hasdrubal chose the site for the new Carthaginian citadel in Spain and called it 
Nova Carthago. The population is over 100,000 and the exports include lead, copper and iron 


and solid richness must guarantee its 
future and its strength. 

The gold-mines of Spain are famous in 
romance and in the promises often held 
before the greed of gullible foreigners, 
chiefly because, as it seems, gold is the 
only metal of consequence that cannot 
be found in Spain. Platinum has been 
discovered near Ronda. There is mer- 
cury at Almaden, and silver is found at 
Guadalajara. The country near the 
north coast is richest in coal and iron. 

Asturias is the great mining country of 
Spain — and, incidentally, one where the 
chief labour troubles are engendered — 
while in the south-east and south-west 


other minerals exist. Thus iron is 
mined in vast quantities (more than 
2,500,000 tons a year) in the provinces 
of Vizcaya (the Spanish form of the 
name of Biscay), Santander, Oviedo, 
Navarra, Seville and Huelva. 

Coal is mined in Oviedo, Leon, 
Gerona, Valencia and Cordova, and it 
should be noted that in recent times close 
attention has been paid to the develop- 
ment of the coal and other mines at 
Penarroya some way north of Cordova. 
Copper is found at two or three places, 
but chiefly it is produced from the world- 
famous Rio Tinto mines, near Huelva, 
south of Seville, these mines being now 
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in British hands and supplying over 
2,000,000 tons a 5>^car, which is about 
a quarter of the total world supply. 

Lead is found in Murcia, Almcria and 
Jaen, manganese at Huelva and Seville, 
zinc at various places adjacent to the 
northern coast, phosphorus at Cacercs 
and Huelva, cobalt in Oviedo and 
sulphur in ^lurcia and Almcria, while 
here and there are traces of other metals. 

Exploitation of these mines is far 
from being what it should be, but the 
native e.\cuse of bad communications 
and lack of coal supply must be duly 
noted. Anyhow, the foreigner is brought 
in to conduct some of the chief mining 
enterprises. During the Great War, 
Spain actually feared she might come 
to a standstill because her coal supplies 
from England were threatened, but at 
the crisis a satisfactory bargain was 
made, Spain in the meantime having 
assured herself that she could supply 
all her own coal from her own resources 
could she but try hard enough — ^which 
was the rub. 

The Wily Lamtnergeier 

Ending these few notes on natural 
things, one should remark that nowa- 
days there is little scope for individuality 
by any European country in 4 rhe matter 
of its animals. A fact to mention, 
however, is that even in this “ sunny 
Spain,” when the cold is intense and 
prolonged, wolves sometimes come down 
howling near the northern towns and 
villages. And as to birds we remark 
chiefly in the south the greuider flying 
birds, like the stork, and flocks of 
vultures and other birds of prey. 

Sometimes a lammergeier is seen, and 
even captured. These birds have a 
wing-stretch of nearly five feet, and a 
pair of them usually confine their 
operations to one long valley, carrying 
off lambs and kids, and being so highly 
accomplished in the tricks of their 
preying trade as first to scare young 
lambs over precipices and then take 
them off. 

The main occupations of the people 
have already been largely indicated in 
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the foregoing. Agriculture and fruit 
fanning is the thing; then there are 
the vine growing and wine making 
industries, and various minor industries 
of production, some of which are in the 
early stages of development and give, 
much promise when more settled con- 
ditions prevail in the country and Spain 
sets out to do herself full justice. 

The Lifts that Were Late 

As it is, she is far from being the 
helpless country that is often imagined 
in the curiously prejudiced minds of 
some foreign folk who cannot believe 
that the Spaniards do not devote them- 
selves chiefly to dancing and bull- 
fighting and postpone all else until the 
following morning. 

Such people are surprised on hearing 
that one of the finest motor-cars is 
made in Spain, and is often seen running 
on English roads, as on many others 
outside its native country; that the 
country makes over 600,000 tons of 
Portland cement for its own use ; that 
from British instructors it has learned 
something about metal construction and 
even machinery manufacture, and that 
it proudly points to underground rail- 
ways which are Spanish-made all 
through with the exception of the 
lifts, which, remembering accusations 
against themselves, Spaniards teU you 
ironically were the only parts that 
were late. 

Growth of Cotton Growing 

On the elementary side of agriculture 
wheat, barley, maize and rice are 
extensively produced, the first-named 
especially in Valladolid, but still 
insufficient wheat is grown in Spain 
for the bread of the people. Locusts 
are a great trouble. In the south, 
especially in the regions of Granada 
and Malaga, the production of sugar, 
both beet and cane, is being con- 
tinually increased, and now ranks as 
one of the most important industries. 
Again, the cultivation of cotton in these 
parts is being much encouraged by 
government and other influences, and. 
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E. N. A 

SANTIAGO CATHEDRAL, ONE OF EUROPE’S MOST FAMOUS SHRINES 
Sanliaso <lc Compostela, a frequented pilgrim resort in the provineo of Corunna, possesses some fifty 
ecclesiastieal edifices, but none so beautiful and famous as the noble cathedral. This immense granite 
structure in early Romanesque style contains the shrine of S. James the Greater, the patron saint of 
Spain, atul since its foundation in 1078 on the site of an earlier sanctuary has been the resort of pilgrims 
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ANTIQUE ARCHITECTURAL STYLES IN A SQUARE OF SALAMANCA 
The streets of Salamanca are mainly strait and tortuous and flanked by lofty buildings displaying 
striking architectural merit ; the older structurra are built of the same material — a light-coloured 
sandstone, which the years have stained a pleasing golden-brown hue. The colonnaded Plaza Mayor 
IS said to be the finest in Spain, and there are many interesting features in the smaller squares 
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Tarragona is justly noted for its many Roman relics and its early Gothic architecture The grand old 
cathedral, begun soon after the expulsion of the Moors, dates principally from the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries This delightful view of the weather-worn walls is obtained from the evergreen-filled garden 
of the cloisters, which, with their carving and tracery, rank among the most beautiful in Spain 
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ZIenry Lvarh 

IN THE PESCADERIA OF THE OLD TOWN OF VIGO 
Its fine harbour has bronpht the town of Vigo, in the province of Pontevedra, considerable importance 
as a seaport and port of call for large steamers. The industries of the town are many and varied, and 
the exports include wine, fish, cattle and agricultural produce. The fish market, or pescaderia, is 
situated in the old part of the town and presents many .animated scenes when the fish are being sold 






Bev. 0. F. Flson 

OLD-FASHIONED NORIA IN THE THIRSTY PROVINCE OF BADAJOZ 
The noria, a water-raising apparatus consisting of a large wheel with jars, small buckets or other re- 
ceptacles fastened on its rim, is in common use in many districts of Spain. This pleasant scene, 
favouring of peace and primitive ideas, is not far from Mirida, a charming old town fast falling into 
decay and containing more Roman remains than any other city of Spain 
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lley. 0. P. Ptson 

TOWN OF MANRESA LYING BENEATH THE GREAT CATHEDRAL 
MnurcM j«t.inils wpoij tln> Canloucr river abo«it .jo miles by rail from Barcelona. The fine Spanish 
Clotliic c.itlieiir.il w.ns Iwcnn in tlic fmirteenth century, though there is a fragment of a far older church. 
In tlie town is the r.ivc where Ignatius Loyol.i wrote and did pcn-ancc, and over which a church has been 
built. M.mri s.i is a comiiu-rri.il place and manufactures chemicals, cotton, woollen and silk goods 
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Herbert Pelton 

WORKING A ROUGH LATHE AT A WHEELWRIGHT’S IN NORTH SPAIN 
Revolving on .an iron spindle is the hub of a cart wheel upon which the wheelwright is working, while 
two boys provide the power by turning a great wheel. Two roughly shaped hubs are upon the ground 
and through the open door of the shed can be seen the glare of the forge. Rural Spain in many ways 
lags far behind the twentieth century and is contemptuous of modem methods 
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STOCKHOLM 


The Venice of the North 

by Frederic Whyte 

Anthnr of •'Gothenburg,” etc. 


is no nvoiding the familmr 
jj |'1 h,i>'' in whicli sonienne long 
:igo«h>Trihi cl Sweden's cnpital — 
” till' Venin; of tlio Norlli," so let US 
I'egin with it. 

The rhar.ieteris.Ttion. indeed, is even 
aiiter now tlian wlien it was first piiincd, 
for the latest, and one of the most 
I'eantiful, of Stoekhohn's great build- 
ings. it*; new town-hall, emphasises the 
re.-emhlanee between the two cities. 
No one v.ho has ever seen Venice can 
look at the " St.idshus " with its noble 
tower ;ind colonnade, reflected in the 
waters of Lake .Malar, without thinking 
of the campanile of S. .Mark's and the 
I’alace of the Doges. 

This reach of the river-like Mfdar, 
together with its narrower arm, the 
Norrslrbm, and one or two other such 
channels with names too diflicult for 
Knglish ears, may be regarded as the 
c<iuiva!ents of the Graiul Canal. They 
traverse the whole of Stockholm from 
west to cast. To the north of them lies 
the main division of the town, for the 
most jiart modern ; to the .south we 
have, first the fan-shajicd island called 
" Staden ” and " IGddarholmen ” — the 
two sections arc dividetl by a canal — 
and. below his, the c.xtcnsivc district 
of SOdermalm, 

Lifts that Have Names 

But whereas Venice is a city of the 
plains, parts of Stockholm stand upon 
rocky hill-sides. There are lofty points 
in Siklermalm, notably a cliff-like ter- 
race, whence you get lovely views of the 
entire town, loveliest at night, perhaps, 
and in the winter when it is covered with 
deep snow and all its glistening water- 
ways are frozen. 

You are taken up to these heights 
by two great iron lifts, known as the 


Katarina lift and Maria lift, named 
after two prominent churches, Katar- 
ina Kyrka and Maria Kyrka, the 
former a handsome seventeenth century 
stnicturc. In other respects, though 
it has many pretty bits, Sodcrmalm 
presents little of general interest. 
I^oreign visitors seldom e.xplore it, while 
in the eyes of the typical Stockholm 
resident it possesses only one other out- 
standing feature to give it individuality 
— a frankly vulgar music-hall named 
Moscbacke, 

A Trcnsurc-Housc ot Art 

Staden, or to give it its full name 
Staden inom Broarna — the "Town with- 
in the Bridges '' — and Riddarholmen, 
its western extremity, contain, on the 
other hand, the oldest and most historic 
portions of the capital. At its north- 
eastern end is the royal palace, an 
immcncc edifice in Italian Renaissance 
style, designed by Nicodemus Tessin, 
the younger, Scandinavia’s most famous 
architect, whom Louis XIV., king of 
Franco, once invited to prepare plans 
for a new Louvre. 

The wars of Charles XII. delayed the 
construction of the palace. It was 
completed in 1760 by Tessin’s son. A 
majestic building, magnificently situated, 
it must be one of the finest royal 
residences in the whole world. In 
addition, it is a veritable treasure-house 
of the arts ; among other priceless 
objects it contains are the Gobelin 
tapestries which Gustavus III., a true 
connoisseur, brought home from France 
— there is no such collection of Gobelins 
in the France of to-day. 

Close to the palace is the Stor Kyrka 
(great church) some portions of which 
date back to the time of Birger Jarl, 
Stockholm’s thirteenth century founder. 
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STOCKHOLM 


yowr I'lMvinijs -iiinl yon rannol got 
ilnm bi'JliT tli.ui frf)ni ll)is "North 
Ihiilgo " (Ni'irl'ro)-- flic dinirnlt proh- 
li in i> si'f'ii Milvoil. 

(in''tiiv-Ad<'lfs-Ti'rg. yon jirosi-ntly 
<liMov< r. i.s Jlir luMil of tlio Stockholm 
in which yfiu will .'•pcinl most of your 
time. iMiiin it i-Nlciuls north\var<ls-on»; 
of the two ino't ccntf.il and frcijnontod 
stticts Ilf .‘•ho|i‘^. WrgiTiniis (ialan — 
"(iovunnnnt Street "—which is crossed 
at liidit an"le<. a <inartor of a mile np, 
In* anollnr important thoroughfare, 
liamn (iatan " llarhonr Street." 

Ilamn Ciatan is noteworthy above all 
bccati.'-e it contains flu* great emporium, 
Nordiska Kompaniet. Its Knglish 
book department has become a favourite 
nu eting-place for Knglish ju ople visiting 
or resitling in Stockholm. A wonderfully 
enterprising institution, this Nordiska 
Kompaniet ! 

Swi'dish street-name.s arc troubic.somc 
to the foreigner— only two others need 
be mentioned here ; Uirger Jarls Gatan 


and Slrandviigcn. The former, nearly 
two miles in length, runs in a south- 
easterly direction from the extreme 
north of the city, past the Swedish 
National Library, a handsome building 
situated in a pleasant little park, down 
to a point, a hundred yards or so from 
the water's edge, where it makes- an 
acute angle witli Hamn Gatan opposite 
llie Nybro Viken. 

Just here is the New Dramatic 
Theatre, as it is called, one of the 
newest and much the most imposing of 
Stockholm’s half-dozen playhouses. 
From a point a little to the south-east 
of this, with a wide quay to the right 
an<l a mile-long row of luxurious 
mansions, interspersed with a few 
opulent shops, to the left, stretches 
Strandviigen, Stockholm’s Princes 
Street, as (with a slight stretch of the 
imagination, perhaps) it may be called, 
for not only is it a splendid promenade 
but its situation lays it open to an 
unanswerable criticism by which 



E. N. A. 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS OF STOCKHOLM’S TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
The technical high school faces on to Drottning Gatan in the suburb of Norrmalm. The school 
was founded in 1798, and the present buildings were constructed in 1863. A little to the north and 
on the opposite side of the road is the university, which comprises science and law faculties. In 
front of the university is the observatory which was erected in the years 1748-52 
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EXTERIOR OF THE STADIUM ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF STOCKHOLM 
On the north side of Valhalla Vagen is the great Stadium which was built in 1912. It is situated 
on the extreme edge of the suburb, Villa Staden. Valhalla Vagen passes through one of the best 
quarters of the city, and a little to tte south of the point where it passes the Stadium is the Humic 
Garden, in which is the national library and a statue to Linnaeus 











FOOTBALL MATCH IN THE ARENA OF STOCKHOLM'S STADIUM 
Football has taken a firm hold in Sweden, and in the Stadium at Stockholm games may be witnessed 
in which the skill displayed is of the highest order, equal to first class football in Great Bri tain, Sto^.holin 
also possess a magnificently equipped Gymnastic Institute. Both g>'mn:^tics and athletic are treated 
seriously in Sweden, and every assistance is given to persons who show any particular talent 
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SHIPPINO AT THE SOOEn.MALM QUAYS, IN STOCKHOLM’S HARBOUR 

• .it i!.i tii:lii\ >,| 1 i!,r \I.il.ir iiii" Ihr M.iltu', Min'Kliolm ll.^^ .m Ii.irlunir. wliit-h 

1-. 1 1 1't •.j rii ■li!ii:i.! t!i>- iMu'.ri I.-. ii 1 - lijf.il.rj', I hr I ily, ln'iiiit llir .uliiuiiistr.itiM', IS ;ilsi) 

II.'- I iiiiiii' !i i.il I'lilii- <)( .Siiri'.i-ii. .111,1 Ii.i-i If., II IiiiiikIik-s, Mr.;.ir r<’Iiiii'lii-s. sliip-binUIiiii' v.inis, .niul 
1 "Itfii-iiiil's It t!;,- <.i|,ii.il III 111,' M-vriilvriith ii-iitiiry ; Ihi- popiil.ituui is .ilioiit .| 20 ,ooo 

iuiitlums (^i-iuTally. Harm-ns Dai; — country, amid beautiful pine forests, ft 

“ ('liildrcii' i Day "--one of StocUIiulm’s is in this royioii that the ski-runners 

Kri;ate.st annual celebrations, reaclie.s its desport themselves most. Tliroughout 

climax here in dancing and merry- the long winter, but above all in Fcb- 

making, ruary, you ma}' sec ski-nmning contests 

A few minutes’ walk farther to the here which for skill and daring will 

north and we arc in the heart of the compare with those of Holmenkollcn, 
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above Christiania, the most famous ski- 
running course of all. 

It would confuse the reader were I to 
attempt to deal in further detaU with 
Stockholm's rather complicated topo- 
graphy. And as a matter of fact in the 
two big i^visions which we have now 
skirted, Ostermalm to the east, Norr- 
malm in the centre, and Kungsholmen, 
a third division to the west, there are no 
very remarkable “ sights,” no buildings 
of exceptional importance. IITiat strikes 
one most as one wanders through 
them, perhaps, is the number and 
prominence of the schools. 

Genius in Architecture 

The Sw'edish government is wisely 
lavish in its expenditure upon edu- 
cation, and the genius of Swedish archi- 
tects has been admirably inspired in 
such buildings as the new Academy of 
Science and the new Natural History 
Museum. The technical high school, 
too, in Drottning Gatan is a fine, 
bold piece of work in a characteristic 
style of architecture. The new Stock- 
holm banks also are remarkable edifices, 
W'hile some of the more go-ahead 
commercial firms have indulged the 
fancy of their architects in a way 
seldom seen elsewhere. The offices of 
the Johnson Steamship Line in Birger 
Jarls Gatan, for instance, are marked 
by a reallj'^ refreshing boldness. 

Lively Impressions of the Moment 

Although the Swedes themselves set 
so much store bj' the romantic past of 
their country', and although there are 
in Stockholm many noteworth}' monu- 
ments to the national heroes — to men 
of science like Linnaeus, to clerics like 
Olaus Petri, to poets like Bellman, no 
less than to the warrior kings — ^\’isitors 
to the Swedish capital, except w'hen 
roaming round the palace and in 
Riddarholmen, are apt to be more 
absorbed b}^ the lively impressions of 
the moment than by memories of fonner 
generations. 

As one sits in the pleasant rooms of 
the Rosenbad or Operakallaren, gazing 
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out over the Norrstrom, one feels in no 
mood for liistorical musings. It is 
impossible to imagine more delectable 
places to lunch or dine in than these 
two restaurants. Evetyone who is an}-- 
one in Stockholm frequents them. 
There is a table at the Rosenbad 
specially reser\'ed for members of the 
government. 

Perhaps Operakallaren (which, as 'the 
name suggests, adjoins the Opera House) 
is the livelier and more fashionable of 
the two. In neither is there anj"^ fuss or 
noise or overcrowding. You have 
elbo\v-room and quiet. Everything is 
beautifully neat and the cuisine is 
be3^ond criticism. Nor are the prices 
excessive. One need not be a S3’barite 
or a glutton to look back upon one's 
experiences in both establishments with 
pleasure and regret ! 

The Capital of Fairyland 

It is a question whether one should 
visit Stockholm in spring or summer, 
autumn or %vinter. In summer fine 
weather is much more continuous than 
in England; the air is refreshing and 
inrigorating ; and no other European 
capital offers so bewildering a choice in 
the matter of excursions, whether by 
sea or land. 

But — and it is a big " but " — Stock- 
holm itself is " empty " from the early 
da3'S of June down to the end of August : 
all its w'ell-to-do inhabitants are in their 
summer quarters, many of them on the 
west coast of Sweden ; there is no 
opera, most of the theatres are closed, 
and even the restaurants and cafes 
seem onty half alive. 

If 3^ou w'ould see the life of the city 
at full tide 3-ou should visit it in May ; 
or, failing ‘Ma5', in September, when the 
residents are all back home again, with 
their appetites whetted for social amu.se- 
ments. For my part, however, I would 
recommend rather a visit to the cit 3 ' 
in the depths of winter. 

Snow-clad and with the sledge-bells 
ringing, Stockholm might then be 
imagined to be tlie capital not of 
Sweden onl3', but of faityland. 













Donald McLcIsli 


Stockholm. The Norrbro, or North Bridge, is the centre of the 
city and over it march the guards to be tnounted at the royal palace 
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Slcmucrs, barf>cs and other craft fill the wharves along the harbour, and on 
the right, amid the trees of Skeppsholmen, is the domed Karl Johans Kyrka 



Q Donslil McLcUb 

STOCKHOLM. At the southern end of Blasieholmen, opposite the palace, stands 
the fine Renaissance building of the National Museum, finished in 1 866 
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STOCKHOLM. In the jOTBgtound (ZYB tnB spiBndtd swtmmvn§-b(iths and behind is the TectcmgHlciY toycil pulctce 
just to the left of the Stor Kyrka tower. Beyond the second bridge are the houses of parliament 
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From the Atlantic to the Red Sea 

by Percy F. Martin 

Author of "The Sudan in Evolution,” etc. 


‘ ‘ 7 HEN Allah made the Sudan, 

yy He laughed ! ” So runs an 
Arab saying. 

To the traveller who may have crossed 
this weird and mostly desolate country, 
the phrase seems intelligible ; for assur- 
edlj* it seems a land of extreme uglipess 
and apparent unfniitfulness, whether 
it be entered from the low-lying coast 
land or by way of the picturesque Nile. 

Yet, forbidding as may appear the 
brown, parched and stony soil ; the 
widely separated and mostly colourless 
groups of stunted trees ; and the vast, 
flat, waterless spaces stretching away 
into endless vistas as far as the eye can 
reach, beneath the surface is concealed 
a latent commercial wealth which, one 
day, may bring forth from the un- 
promising soil millions of wealth in the 
form of the long staple American type 
of cotton ciiltivation. 

During the long centuries that have 
followed on prehistoric times, the 
physical aspect of that vast territory 
known geographically as the " Sudan ” 
(literally the " Land of the Blacks "), 
and comprising the British, French, 
Belgian and Italian zones, can have 
undergpne little physical change. 

A Change of Sovereignty 

Transformations there have been ; 
but these have inclined rather in the 
direction of human energy and endea- 
vour, leaving their trace in achievements 
of heroic reforms, though their creators 
— ^such as Gordon, Kitchener, Cromer 
and Stack — may have passed away. 

By right of conquest’, accomplished, 
it is true, by means of treachery and 
relentless slaughter, the Sudan had been 
claimed by Turkey, and ruled — cruelly 
and despotically as only the Turk can 


rule — through Eg 3 q)t. Not until the 
British occupation of i 8 g 8 were its 
sorely-tried people (then but a mere 
remnant of their former numerical 
strength) enabled to emerge from a 
state of slavery and semi-savagery ; not 
until then did they learn the meaning of 
that precious word " freedom." 

Three Great Rivers 

The political future of the Sudan, 
the country that General Charles Gordon 
had pronounced " a perfectly useless 
possession,” but- which, nevertheless, 
he attempted to redeem from Moslem 
misrule, is still in the process of making. 

Bounded by the Sahara Desert on the 
north and by the Nile-Congo and 
Congo-Chad watershed on the south ; 
stretching from the Atlantic Ocean 
on the west to the Red Sea on the east, 
with a location mainly between 4 ° and 
18 ° N., the coimtry is partly moun- 
tainous but mostly desert, with vast 
verdureless plains, watered, howbeit, 
in some regions by several great and 
fast-flowing rivers, including the incom- 
parable Nile, the Niger and the Gash. 

Few streams, however, hold their 
precious contents beyond a few months 
or weeks following the rainy season. 
Soon they run partly or completely 
dry, and their deep-worn beds or 
" Ichors ” become choked with rank, 
quick-growing tropical foliage, the 
natural refuge for many a hunted living 
thing, such as the timid antelope, 
the klipspringer, the guinea fowl, 
innumerable pigeons and many kinds 
of semi-tropical bird.s. 

"Very little has hitherto been gleaned 
about \vild animal, bird and insect life 
in the Sudan ; but, thanks to the 
enterprise of Captain Angus Buchanan, 
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who traversed the western Sudan 
(3,500 miles on camel-back) during 1922 
and 1923, wc know to-day something 
more of this fascinating subject. 

In few other countries can wild- 
game hunters pursue their sport under 
more favourable conditions. Reckless 
slaughter is not allowed, thanks to the 
regulations of the Game Preservation 
Department. But that good sport can 
be enjoyed is proved from figures taken 
for one year, when 195 rifles secured 
2,769 different species, including 
elephant (143) ; gazelle (486) ; lion 
(21) ; leopard (10) ; buffalo (52) ; and 
hippo (54). On an average, between 
2,000 and 3,000 head of game are 
destroyed annually, but reproduction 
remains prolific and even sometimes 
embarrassing. 

As in all tropical countries, much 
suffering can be occasioned from the 
effects of insect bites. Practically all 
species of flying and crawling pests 
find their habitat in the Sudan, parti- 
cularly ants, cut-worms, centipedes, 
scorpions, mosquitoes, sand-flies, bugs, 
fleas and locusts. The apis, or asal, 
fly has been known — as in 1911 — to 
destroy completely a most promising 


durra crop ; while in the Red Sea 
Province the camel fly has occasioned 
severe mortalityamong camels, especially 
those belonging to the mounted police 
serving in the infected district. 

The Nile, that superb stream which 
comes down from the central African 
lakes, courses for over 3,500 miles 
through the Sudan and Egypt before 
finally emptying itself, through a number 
of mouths, into the sea. In no other 
land is a river’s sUt more highly prized, 
nor put to better use ; for upon its 
precious mud-deposits are raised most 
of those abundant crops of wheat, 
maize, sugar and other produce that 
serve alike to feed the people and 
enrich the grower. 

By its rises and falls the Nile controls 
the economic fortunes of the eastern 
Sudan as surely as it dominates the 
life of Egypt. Lake Chad is a vast 
internal drainage area with no 
outlet to the sea, and by the con- 
vention of 1898 (so far as the eastern 
shore is concerned) that lake was given to 
the French. This immense sheet of 
water, 10,000 square miles in the dry 
and 20,000 in the wet season, yet 
not exceeding fifteen feet in depth, now 



MOSQUE IN THE TOWN OF JENNE IN THE FRENCH SUDAN 
Jenne is about 250 miles south-west of Timbuktu, and stands on a natural canal which connects 
it with the Niger. The town was formerly the capital of the ancient Songhoi empire, and is believed 
to have been at the zenith of its prosperity between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries. The 
inhabitants are great traders, and its boats are famous in all parts of the western Sudan 
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• Sudan Railways 

NIAM-NIAM VILLAGE OF YAMBIO IN THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


Yambio is in the extreme south of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, not far from the Belgian Congo boundary. 
At one time the Niam-Niam were notorious cannibals, but successful efiorts have been made to check 
their cannibalistic propensities. They are very intelligent, and good hunters and fighters ; they are 
also skilful iron-workers. There is a road from Shambe to Yambio, passable for carts in dry weather 
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receives its chief feeder-waters from 
the Shari and the Yobe. 

The eastern coast-line is rugged and 
uneven, strewn for much of its length 
with sunken reefs and rock-bound 
inlets. Not one among them consti- 
tutes a natural safe harbourage for ship- 
ping. Upon the more important, Port 
Sudan, Suakin and Trinkitat, to render 
them secure for ocean-going vessels, 
himdreds of thousands of pounds’ worth 
of capital — ^mainly British — ^have been 
expended. 

French and British Statistics 

The total population of the Sudan — 
including the various zones — ^probabty 
exceeds 14,000,000 and comprises types 
of pure Arab, negroid and black. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, although 
the largest territorially, had been, even 
before the destructive day of the Mahdi 
and his more merciless successor, the 
Khalifa, less densely populated than the 
French Sudan, \vhich comprises a num- 
ber of kingdoms and colonies, among 
them Senegal, French Guinea, the Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey (all described under 
the heading Guinea Lands) and several 
less important military territories. 

The French have made the most of 
their West African colonies, which 
extend from Mauritania to Dahomey, 
a total area of 1,509,733 square miles 
wdth 11,344,076 inhabitants. Tim- 
buktu, the chief town of Niger military 
territory, forms the caravan centre, 
linking the Niger basin with Jlorocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli and Eg)q)t. 
Telegraph lines connect it with Senegal. 

Problem of Labour Shortage 

The Sudan possesses a climate 
in some respects similar to that of 
Eg^qjt, varying, however, considerably 
between the coastal and the interior 
regions, and offering some violent con- 
trasts. There prevail the same tropical 
heat, the same severe visitations in the 
form of sand-storms, whirlwinds and 
nights of extreme cold. 

The Dinkas, a hardy race forming 
the largest proportion of the Bahr-cl- 
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Gazal population, are pastoralists. 
ow-ning immense herds of cattle and 
despising the labour of cultivation. On 
the whole, however, the Sudanese ma}- 
be regarded as good w’orkers ; but the 
suppl}’^ of skilled labour forms an ever- 
present difficult}’. To overcome the 
deficienc}’, training schools with in- 
structional w’orkshops have been estab- 
lished, and, to some extent, have suc- 
ceeded ; while the Central Labour 
Bureau, at Khartum, is useful in secur- 
ing labourers and domestic ser\'ants. 

The total number of hands available 
throughout the countrj’ does not c.\- 
ceed 13,000 ; of these some 45 per cent, 
are registered by the bureau. The 
general shortage of local labour (e.\-. 
cept during the winter months) suggests 
importation from outside the country ; 
but this proposition is not feasible, 
owing to grave practical difficulties. 

How the Weather Changes 

The precipitation in some latitudes is 
large and unevenly distributed ; certain 
regions are almost rainless, while others 
are periodically visited by torrential 
downpours, followed by floods and 
inundations of extreme and destructive 
xdolence. Sometimes — as in 1913 — 
long and serious droughts prevail 
throughout the country’,' tlien, while 
all non-irrigated crops naturally perish, 
the suffering becomes intolerable. 

Tow’ards the end of October climatic 
conditions usuallj’ undergo a pro- 
nounced but gradual change. The 
intense and trying heat of summer, 
which during the da}' and night .sends 
up the mercury' in the tliermometrr 
to over 112° F., gives place to cooler 
nights, although the scorching day.' 
continue. By the first days of Nowmber 
strong and persistent winds set in. 
producing a fall in temperature to wvll 
under 80° F. 

Vegetation, other than the rivi-r 
” sudd,” which becomes periodically a 
nuisance and even a danger to na%'i- 
gation, is sparse in some districts but 
dense in others. From the intermiriabli- 
yellow sands, in groves or clusters both 




large and small, spring up the stately ^ly 1- his way '"u" 


dom-palms. with their expanding fan- 
shaped leaves and bulbous, hairy 
trunks ; the golden date-palm, with 
brilliant green leaves no less beautiful to 
the eye, provides also food, drink and 
even building material to the owner; 
while various trees and shrubs, such as 
the talh, hashab and gau, and numerous 
categories of grasses, including shush, 
aada, naal, mu-denaib, loot, kitr and 
saut, are to be met with. 

Both jungle and bush wax high and 
dense in some regions, and a visitor, 
unacquainted with the country, may 


but a few 'hundred yards of a well- 
travelled road. Notwithstanding the 
natural aridity of much of the soil, 
flowers of many species bloom in the 
Sudan as freely and as sweetly as 
in more favoured lands. Nowhere are 
roses more profuse or beautiful to the 
eye than here— La France and La Pcrlc 
des Jardins, especially, attaining to 

absolute perfection. 

In so dry a country as the Sudan, 
the sand and dust become a serious 
menace to comfort and health ; the 
hateful “ hababs ” (wind storms) blow, 



— .- - - Ewine Oanoway 

NATIVE POTTERY IN THE GREAT 

Omduim.in faces Khartum and 5.reets™"\ative traders come from remote districts 

collection of low mud huts with one or two sUeete the .Mahdi, O.ndurman 
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compelling man and beast 
to take immediate shelter 
from their choking, suffo- 
cating effects. These 
whirlwinds pass in great 
numbers and dense vol- 
ume, carrying aloft the 
sands of the Bayuda 
desert in columns more 
than 150 feet in height. 

With a navigable Nile 
of 1,200 miles in length 
between Khartum and 
Rojaf, the continuous en- 
deavours of the gov- 
ernment to make the 
fullest use of this natural 
highwaj' as a means of 
traffic can be appreciated. 
But for the physical ob- 
stacles — not as yet com- 
pletely overcome — offered 
by a seasonally low river 
(which exposes many dan- 
gerous, sandy shoals and 
stony reefs, retarding the 
passage and occasionally 
imperilling the safety of 
the steamers), and the 
enormous concretions of 
the " sudd ” vegetation, 
which likewise help to 




STATUE OF GORDON IN KHARTUM 
The st.itue of General Gordon stands in Khedive Avenue, which 
runs parallel to the Embankment. Not far from here is the 
Anelican Cathedral, an edifice in the Byzantine style, with a good 
in^terior, and specially built to make it suited to the climate 


block navigation for 

several miles of the route, river 

transport would prove more popular. 

This "sudd” is one of the Sudan’s 
most remarkable features ; it consists 
of reeds floating on the surface of the 
water and its area exceeds that of 
Yorkshire. Strong winds sometimes 
close the passage cut in it and 
imprison vessels for weeks. A vast 
sponge, it first absorbs and then 
gradually releases the water of the 
Nile, which would otherwise flow with 
far greater velocity. 

The great length and tediousness of 
the White Nile river journey (ten days’ 
steaming) are also discouraging to this 
mode of travel, in spite of the journey’s 
striking novelty. The whole of the 
considerable river-fleet is govemment- 
owned, private enterprise having been 


discouraged. Apart from the ^A^ite 
Nile route, over 1,000 miles of navigable 
rivers exist for large and small steamers, 
if not throughout the year at least 
during the three or four flood-season 
months (July-October). Only 300 miles 
are being utilised. But transport of 
goods carried on by river, like that 
of the railways, has consistently, if 
perhaps somewhat slowly, improved. 

Actual railway construction may, 
perhaps, be deemed insignificant for a 
country possessing so huge an area, yet 
must it be conceded that these 1,000,000 
square miles of territory have entailed 
the largest scheme of reclamation that 
mankind has ever attempted over so 
great a distance. Little more than 
2,000 miles of track, mostly well-laid 
single line, are in operation. A further 
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mill's {Kass:il;i-Tli;\niiam). and 
shitrtly tlicrvaftiT anollior now line 
(Kiis'-al.'i to Sinnar. which will link up 
ihr i-asicrji part of the Sudan with 
K<irdolan). will hrini' up the total mileage 
to well above the figure ineiitioncd. 

The;i- twin strips of rail traversing 
the Sealau really ri'present the mightiest 
and most fruitful con»iuest that an\' 
< 1 . .a rt romiiry has known. While there 
have I'l i n encounten d hut few jihysical 
d'flii'uhies beyond seasonal risings of 


The first motor vehicle appeared in the 
Sudan in 1901, but not until 1909, when 
the late Captain Kelly, R.E., journeyed 
across the desert from Khartum to 
Kassala, had any distance been covered. 
Seven years later, during the Darfur 
Expedition, the inevitable Ford made 
its appearance, and, speedily proving 
its mechanical worth, was styled the 
*' iron camel.” Lorries of the 30 cwt. 
type have been used for sectional work, 
a.s in stonc-cjiiarries, etc. ; but the high 



Percy P. Martin 

KASSALA MOUNTAIN NOT FAR FROM THE TOWN OF THAT NAME 


till"- mil' •. r.isi III N.iv'v.il.i IS this pi-culi.'irly sIi.ipcU mouiit.sin, which rises to a height of 
hi t. Till' town si.imis iiii the (',.s.sh river, soiiie 15 miles west of the frontier of Eritrea, 
fur wiiieli it is a tr.nie eriitre. 'flie province of l<,issala is one of the most fertile regions of the 
.■\iV4lo-H:;yptian Sud.ui, .mil is iiotcil for tlic fine qimlity of its durra 


the rivers, accompaniwl Ijy occasional 
wash-outs and floods— the .scarcity of 
water suitable for locomotive boilers, 
the meagre and widely-scattered popu- 
lation and the vast distances that must 
be traver.-jcd without hope of any profit 
fieri ved from either pa.ssengcrs or goods 
carried, have to be contended against. 

The lack of transport and adequate 
roads have also acted as important 
factors in retarding the country's pro- 
gress. The skeleton railway system, 
while traversing a huge area, touches 
only the more prosperous among 
the pro\dnccs, leaving the majority of 
transport sections unorganized, and 
many interior to\vns isolated. 


price of petrol necessitated the intro- 
duction of steam-tractors. 

All motor-fuel must be imported. 
Experiments successfully conducted in 
the Sahara wth the caterpillar-type of 
motor-vehicle have opened the more 
difficult and waterless desert tracks to 
mechanical transport. The extreme 
southern Sudan frontier — Rejaf to 
Gondokoro — is about to be linked up 
by motor-car to Nairobi, a distance of 
800 miles ; and thus a new transport 
route will have been opened into the 
heart of equatorial Africa. But it will 
be available solely in the dry weather. 

Only when British troops had finally 
rescued the country from the devastating 
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incubus of Mahcliism could legitimate 
trade be carried on (for activity in slave- 
dealing and gun-running could hardly 
be considered a national industry). 
The value put upon the slave traffic, 
ho\vc\’er, was high, being computed at 
about £2,000,000, all of which went 
into the swollen and ill-gotten treasury 
of the Mahdi and Khalifa. 

Where the Slave Trade Flourishes 

To-daj\ the practice of dealing in 
human flesh is practically non-existent 
in the Sudan ; but upon the Abyssinian 
borders and those of Somaliland, Kenya 
and Uganda (all British), Massawa 
(Italian) and Jibuti (French) the slave 
trade still flourishes. 

The preponderance of Sudan export 
trade (about 43 per cent.) is naturally 
carried on with Egypt ; to extend and 
encourage this — the nearest market for 
the country’s commerce — special cus- 
toms and transport rates are in force. 

The value of the Sudan import market 
to Britain is clear from the fact that, of 
its purchases, some 33.9 per cent, arc 
supplied by Great Britain ; Egj'pt 
ranks first (34.4 per cent.), with India 
and Aden following (8.3 per cent.). 
Progress made in the country’s com- 
merce, although not consistent, is 
considerable. A valuable commerce is 
carried on in the French Sudan 
in gum, rubber, gold, wax, ivory, 
salt and grain, as well as in cotton, 
leather goods, embroidery and locally- 
made pottery. 

Camps Rather than Cities 

Of great cities there are few, but 
rather places for the union of men in 
large masses, as in camps, in which the 
worship of Mammon and Moloch is 
conducted with little reverence or pro- 
priety. Khartum, the centre of govern- 
ment, forms the clearing-house for — as 
well as the transit-centre of — Sudan 
trade. There are assessed all royalties 
collected upon the country’s interior 
produce and taxes levied upon every- 
thing coming in by railway, river or 
parcel-post. 


At the chief ports — namely Suakin 
and Sudan — modern mechanical .facili- 
ties have been introduced, uimprising 
transporters for the coal and wheat 
shipments, while an abundant and 
dependable supply of manual labour is 
rendered available. The number of 
ships calling at Port Sudan annually 
approaches 450, while the international 
tonnage probably attains to 1,400,000 
tons, compared with but 383,692 tons 
in 1912, when the port (costing about 
£866,000) was first opened. 

For the white settler — especially a 
government official — life in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan holds many attrac- 
tions. Social relations may be enjoj^ed 
there as in India ; but their centre is 
found in one city — Khartum — ^alone, 
instead of in half a dozen cantonments. 

ft 

The Amenities of Khartum 

Khartum, 1,255 f®6t above sea-level, 
is a well-planned town of wide streets, 
handsome buildings and main avenues 
running parallel to the Nile ; inter- 
secting others at right angles, they form 
rectangles approximately 500 yards 
square. Of main streets there are 
probably between 35 and 40 miles, yet 
considerably fewer than one-half are 
macadamised. 

An exceptionally large number of 
open spaces are planted with shady 
dom-palms and other attractive trees, 
while several substantial, and even 
handsome, edifices — such as the Gordon 
Memorial College ; the Civil Hospital ; 
the Law Courts ; the Greek Church ; 
the Cathedral ; the Governor’s Palace, 
upon the old staircase of which the 
gallant Gordon met his fate, January 
26, 1885 ; the War Office ; the 
Public Works Department; the Post 
and Telegraph Office, etc. — are pro- 
minent. The water is pure, while 
electric light is in use everywhere. 

There are several clubs, including 
the Sudan, essentially for high civil 
and military officials ; the Racing, 
Polo and Golf, where European visitors 
are welcomed ; the Khartum, and — 
more recently added — the International 
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>porting and the Armenian. Hotek, 
ufBciently numerous, dining the past 
ew years have been much improved, 
xcessive rates no longer ruling. 
Jeither are restaurants, caf&, cinemas, 
tc., lacking, while, even on the dusty 
>lain whereon Khartum stands many 
ttractive gardens have been laid out. 
Since the municipality were given 
harge of affairs, other improvements 
ave been effected. The town (ivith a 
population of about 50,000 in 1884, 
and over 30,000 now), no longer a pest- 
hole, has become a dean, healthful 
and agreeable residential city. A 
sanitary board effectively administers 
the whole area. 

The new Khartum, so dissimilar in 
appearance and comfort to the old. 
is the realization of Lord Kitchener's 
well-thought-out plan . submitted in 
1898, the original scheme having been 
followed almost without deviation. 

Next to Khartum, Omdurman — once 
the Mahdist capital of evil repute — 
ranks in commercial importance. In 
regard to population it ranks much 
higher (60,000). Though little altered 
outwardly from its original appearance, 
Omdurman to-day is far Afferent from 
the city of squalor, filth and disorder 
which the British troops found it 
upon their entry (September 2, 1898) ; 
so aivful were the insanitary conditions, 
that the troops were compelled to pitch 
their camp some distance away on the 
northern outskirts. 

Much of the barbaric picturesqueness 
remains, together with several of the 
original Dervish houses, notably those 
of the Khalifa Abdullah and his 
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brother, Yakub, and the .Alaiidis 
storehouse, or Beit-el-Amana. A tcvni- 
ing— almost wholly dark— population 
throngs the narrow, crooked atid ill- 
streets or lanes, in wliicli few 
Europeans care to tan3'. Broad roads 
have been added, but the cliief ana- 
chronism is a modem stcam-trannvay 
coimecting the market-square with the 
riverside. 

Other important towns are Dongola, 
Kassala, Suakin, Tokar, Gcdaref, Kosti 
and Rufaa. A considerable number of 
widely-scattered villages or settlements 
might also be classified as towns ; 
but to stud}' autochthonous conditions 
one has to journey far off the beaten 
track. Native dwellings, mainly grass- 
built “ tukls,” circular in shape with 
dome-shaped roofs, perched liere and 
there wherever the taste or inclination 
of the individual oumer dictates, while 
picturesque to the eye, leave much to 
be desired in point of comfort and 
cleanliness. A large proportion of the 
people are nomadic, tfibes moving with 
their flocks and herds continually from 
place to place. 

The improving hand of a liuniane and 
intelligent administration has left the 
original charm of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan and its people unaffected. I he 
older generation knew affliction, and thr 
cup of bitterness was pressed to their 
lips. But towards the British, who 
redeemed them, there was a thankfidness 
shared in by Ulema, Sheikh, Omda 
and simple native alike. 

It is to be hoped that thosC wlio 
administer the newer generation will 
merit a continuation of this loyalty. 


SUDAN: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions. The area between 
the Sahara desert and the Guinea Lands 
and the Congo. Phj'sically the southern 
section of the low plateau of northern 
Africa, with a depression at Lake Chad, 
the Nile valley leading north, and the 
east-west section of the Niger valley. 

Climate. A region of summer rains 
along the equatorial edge of a hot desert ; 
a transition area between tlie rainless 
region of constant tropical heat and the 
tropical region of constant rains. 

Vegetation. Park-land. Coarse grass. 


icrub and clumps of trees grow v.h'.n 
here are supp!ic.s of water. 

Products. Wild animals, gum--, toUori 
inder irrigation, camels. 

Outlook. TJic value of the bmlan. m.- 
hat of the Sahara, depends iipoa v.h/ U.-: 
b will pay to exploit its po.^-^ihJiiii’- > , 
un-cngincs, irrigation works, dry fa.'iu iy 



ich expenditure will yield an -idcp- * 
turn. 



SWEDEN 


Northern Land of Lakes and Fells 

by A. MacCalliim Scott 

Traveller in Northern Europe : Author of *• Through Finland to St. Petersburg ” 


S WEDEN is the largest, most popii- 
I0U.S and richest of the three 
Scandinavian countries which 
forrii the north-west of Europe, and 
wliicli guard the entrance to the Baltic, 
the northern Mediterranean. 

Denmark, attached by a land frontier 
to German}', emerged first into the light 
of history. Not long after, the Vikings 
from the Noiavcgian fjords made the 
name of the Northmen dreaded on all 
the western coasts of Europe. Sweden, 
however, was more remote. The Swedish 
Vikings took little part in the western 
raids, but directed their energies to 
trading up the great rivers which, with 
a portage of a few miles, connected the 
Baltic with the Black Sea. 

They were the real founders, in the 
ninth century, of the Russian Empire, 

• but, though they were known in Con- 
stantinople as the Rus, and later as the 
Varangians, little was known of the 
distant country from which they came. 
The early history of Sweden is, therefore, 
more obscure than that of either Norway 
or Denmark. 

A Peninsula Rampant 

The Scandinavian Peninsula stretches 
down for over 1,000 miles from the 
Arctic Ocean towards Denmark, shutting 
off the Baltic from the Atlantic and the 
North "Sea. It has the familiar figure 
of a lion on the spring. The head and 
mountainous spine towards the west 
form Norway. The outstretched fore- 
paws and the rest of the body, on the 
east towards the Baltic, form Sweden. 
Denmark projects from Germany, on 
the south, into the gap between the 
head and the paws, and the narrow 
straits, the Skagerak between Denmark 
and Norway, and the Kattegat between 


Denmark and Sweden, constitute the 
well-guarded entrance to the Baltic. 

Norway, except in the extreme south, 
is a narrow strip of mountainous 
country running along the whole length 
of the Atlantic coast. Sweden, where 
it adjoins Norway, and in the Lapland 
province also, is mountainous, but the 
shores of the Gulf of Bothnia are low 
and the southern provinces contain 
great stretches of fertile plain. 

Comparison with Great Britain 

Sweden is what Norway can never 
be, a great agricultural country. In 
fact, the geographical relations of Nor- 
way and S^yeden resemble very closely 
those of Scotland and England. Norway 
is the Highlands; Sweden, with some 
highlands, contains by far the greater 
portion of the low, fertile land. 

Geologically, however, Sweden is more 
like Scotland than England. The 
greater part of the rocks, consisting of 
gneiss, granite, porphyry, etc., belong 
to the most ancient geological era — 
the Archaean — ^before the appearance of 
organic life in any form. Here, as in 
the Scottish Highlands and Hebrides, 
we have the rocky ribs of the ancient 
world protruding through the later 
formations. It would seem as if Scan- 
dinavia, with Scotland, had formed part 
of some ancient continent. 

These ancient rocks have been sub- 
merged beneath the sea in Cambrian 
and Silurian times, in the Palaeozoic 
era, and there are still remaining, along 
the Norwegian border and in certain 
areas in the south, deposits of sandstone, 
limestone and slate, which belong to 
that era. Since then the greater part 
of Sweden has remained above water. 
In the Mezozoic era some small coal 
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TIir Ciiila Cniial roiiiu'cts the KnltcKat with the Baltic, thereby considerably reducing the sea journey 
between Ciotlienbiirit and Storhhohn. Utilising the Gota river and several lakes, it has a total length 
ol 2.(0 miles, b\it the canalised portion is only 55 miles. There are 58 loeks, and vessels in transit 
are raised 300 ieet above sea-level ; it is estimated that 5,000 vessels pass through the canal yearly 


measures were deposited in southern 
Skane, in Jurassic formations, and 
great deposits of limestone and chalk 
in south-west Skane belong to Creta- 
ceous formations. The Cainozoic or 
Tertiary era has not left much trace, 
but in the Quaternary era occurred the 
great Ice Age which had more than 
anything else to do with shaping the 
present surface of Sweden. 


In this epoch a vast accumulation 
of snow and ice was formed over the 
Scandinavian mountains and pressed 
southward, like one continuous glacier, 
across the Baltic Sea area, far into the 
North European plain. The weight of 
solid ice is supposed to have been so 
enormous that it actually pressed inward 
the earth crust, and this may have 
accounted for oceanic movements. 
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As the ice passed slowly but irre- 
sistibly over the mountains and land 
surfaces it acted like a gigantic plough- 
share and grinder. The later geological 
deposits on the mountains were, for the 
most part, ground or scraped off, leaving 
the original Archaean rocks exposed, 
ro.indcd, polished and striated. 

The advancing ice scooped out on 
the lower ground long shallow hollows 
and valleys, which arc now filled with 
lakes, and it carried along with it the 
material it had excavated and ground 
down, mud, sand, gravel and great 
boulders of rock. These boulders, 
sc-ittered all over northern Europe, 
and far into the plains of Russia, mark 
the extreme limit of the ice deluge. 

The surface of Sweden to-day is just 
what the ice-plough made it. The 
evidences of glacier action abound on 
every hand. On the plains the receding 
ice has left even more obvious traces 
where it has dropped its burden of 
earthy material. The fertile plains of 
Skane consist chiefly of calcareous 
boulder clay, ground in the ice mortar 
from the deposits of the Cambrian and 
Silurian periods. 

The March of the Glaciers 

Where the ice edge halted for a time 
there are great ridges, or moraines, of 
gravel, sand and boulders, stretch ng 
right across the country from east to 
west. At right angles to these are 
ridges of another character which are 
supposed to mark the channels of sub- 
glacial rivers which burrowed beneath 
the ice, and whose course is indicated 
by boulders and gravel dropped by the 
ice. The lower hills, the stretches of 
forest land, are all boulder clay. 

The character of this ice-made land 
varies considerably. In the south-west, 
where the finer clay and mud have been 
deposited, the soil is fertile. The rougher 
till of the centre and north is admirably 
adapted for the growth of forest. On 
the other hand, especially on the east, 
there are great stretches of coarse 
moraine material, gravel, rough sand 
and boulders, where cultivation is 


impossible. Here are to be found 
dismal moors, swamps, peat bogs, with 
patches of forest and innumerable 
lakes — a rough, raw, unfinished country, 
the rubbish shoot of the Ice Age. 

All the coasts of Sweden are Baltic, 
and all its rivers drain into the Baltic. 
And Sweden has always regarded the 
Baltic as, in a special sense, a Swedish 
sea. At one time the Baltic was of 
much larger extent, and its character 
has varied in different geological epochs. 

Vicissitudes of the Baltic 

At the end of the Glacial period it 
covered the central portion of Sweden, 
between Gothenburg and Stockholm, 
where the great lakes and the Gota 
Canal now are, and the eastern coast, 
and extended right across Finland to 
the White Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 
In the deposits which it has left, the 
shells of Arctic molluscs bear witness to 
that communication with the Arctic. 
Later, as the country began to rise out 
of the Glacial Ocean, it became for a 
time a fresh-water lake, then a channel 
was broken through from the North Sea, 
between Sweden and Denmark, and it 
became salt again. Round the Gulf of 
Bothnia the land is still rising from the 
sea, at the rate of over three feet in the 
past two centuries. 

The chmate of Sweden, like that of all 
north-western Europe, has been much 
modified by oceanic winds and drifts. 
It is far milder than that of the 
corresponding latitudes of America and 
Asia. Its maritime character renders 
it much less liable to extremes of heat 
and cold than many countries which 
extend much farther south. The long 
daylight of the northern summers has 
remarkable effects on the vegetation. 

An Arctic Hothouse 

At Jokkmokk, in Lapland, which is 
beyond the Arctic Circle; in the Land of 
the Midnight Sun, the number of hours 
of bright sunshine in summer is greater 
than it is in either Rome or Madrid. 
The whole coimtry is, therefore, heated 
as if it were a hothouse. Vegetation 
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grows with astounding rapidity', and it is 
possible to ripen crops bej^ond the 
Arctic Circle. 

Under the influence of these geo- 
graphical, geological and climatic 
conditions the country divides, itself 
roughly into four zones. 

. First of all come the fertile, agri- 
cultural pro\nnces of the southern 
promontor3% south of the great lakes, 
and especiall}^ Skane, the ancient home 
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and breeding ground of the Swedish 
race. This zone includes the islands oi 
Oland and Gothland. Ke.\t conies the 
industrial belt, stretching right across 
from Gothenburg to Stockholm, and 
embracing the great lakes, Vener, 
Vetter and Malar, and the central 
iron ore district between them and 
Dalame. North of tliat again stretches 
the forest zone, embracing all the 
interior of the countrj' right up to ih.e 
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RUSHING WATERS AND FRUITFUL FORESTS IN A SWEDISH LANDSCAPE 
Swcdfu’i friiiitiiT rcKii’n witli Nurway contains masnilircnt liiKhlancl districts with some of the 
hiRhcsl peaks in the country, niul the rivers, long and swift-llowiiig, arc of immense value for their 
water-power resources, and also for floating timber to the sea. The Rista Falls of the river 
Unders'llicr, 'cen above, arc near Untlcrsakcr, a village lying between Ostersund and the frontier 


bleak, treeless mountains and tundra of agricultural country, a land of barley, 
Lapland. The last zone is Lapland oats, rye, a little wheat, pastiure, forest 

itself, in which occur some of the richest and lake. Agriculture was carried on 
deposits of iron ore in the world. under primitive conditions by a race of 

Up to the last century Sweden, sturdy peasant farmers who adhered 

although it had an old established tenaciously to the customs of their fore- 
iron industry, was preeminently an fathers. Within the past century Sweden 
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CASTLE OF VADSTENA ON THE EASTERN SHORE OF LAKE VETTER 
On a deep bay of Lake Vetter, the fairest of Sweden’s southern lakes, lies the picturesque small town 
of Vadstena, long famed for its lovely lace. By the harbour is the old castle, known as the Vcttcrsborg, 
which was erected by Gustavus I., king of Sweden and founder of the Vasa dynasty, in the si.\teenth 
century and furnishes a splendid example of a Swedish fortress of that period 
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VENERABLE CASTLE OF ONE OF SWEDEN'S OLDEST TOWNS 
As a port of inland navigation at the western extremity of Lake Hjalmar, Orebro has a llonrisliiii'.; 
export trade. An exceedingly old town, it was laid waste by a destructive fire in iSjt, and modern 
architecture now prevails in its streets. Among notable ancient structures is the Slot, an imposing 
castle with four round towers, now a museum, occupying an island in the Svarta Elf ■ 
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has experienced a vast expansion of 
manufacturing industries. Agriculture 
^ no longer is the occupation of the 
majority of the people. But this is not to 
say that agriculture has declined. 

On the contrary, its output has 
increased in quantity, in quality and in 
variety. The small free-holder still 
remains the backbone of Swedish agri- 
culture, but his methods have been 
revolutionised, the forces of science 
have been brought into his service, 
and the whole range of his produce 
very greatly extended. 

Aids to Better Produce 

The breeds of horses and cattle have 
been improved by importations from 
England, Scotland, Belgium and 
Holland. Electric power has been 
introduced for farm work. Cooperative 
dairies have been established on the 
latest scientific principles, and Sweden 
takes a front rank among the butter and 
cheese producing countries of the world. 
Dairy machinery invented and first used 
in Sweden is now in universal use. 
Stock breeding and dairy farming take 
an increasingly large place in com- 
parison to cereals. 

The manufacture of sugar has caused 
a great extension of beet growing. The 
cultivation of fruit, moreover — apples, 
pears, cherries and raspberries — ^is being 
developed in a climate not unlikfe that 
of the fruit region of Eastern Canada. 

Sweden’s Oldest Industries 

The metallurgical industries are the 
oldest in Sweden. In fact they date 
from prehistoric times. The copper- 
mine at Falun, in the heart of Dalame, 
was, in its day, one of the richest in the 
world. It is calculated to have 5'ielded, 
in the course of seven centiuries, 500,000 
tons of copper, valued at £50,000,000. 
The lode, however, is now nearly 
e.xhausted. In central Sweden there are 
also enormous deposits of iron ore, free 
from tire impurities of phosphorus and 
sulphur, which, in the past, were great 
obstacles to the manufacture of high 
grade iron and steel. 
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"Abundance of charcoal for smeltin" 
could be obtained from the forests, and 
in early times Sweden was one of the 
chief iron producing countries. In the 
middle of the eighteenth centurj^ 3S per 
cent, of the world’s supply of iron canu' 
from Sweden. After the discovery of the 
process whereby coke could be used for 
smelting ore the industrj^ was gradually 
transferred to coal producing countries, 
the ore being shipped for treatment to 
the places where fuel was plentiful. 

Sweden, however, has maintained her 
preeminence in the manufacture of the 
highest quality of steel, which is greatly 
in demand for ma:hine tools. The 
opening up of the still richer ore-fields 
of Lapland has maintained the import- 
ance of Sweden as a source of the raw 
material. There are signs that the 
development of hydro-electric power, 
and its application to smelting instead 
of ordinary fuel, may restore pre- 
eminence to the declining iron manu- 
facturing industry. 

Inexhaustible Electric Power 

In the waterfalls and rapids of her 
numerous rivers Sweden has an ine.':- 
haustible source of electric power which 
has been utilised for industrial jrurpo-scs 
in a rapidly increasing degree. Begin- 
ning with the supply of her own retpiiri- 
ments in machinerj^ for agriculturv, 
dair}dng, wood working, metal working, 
machine tools, gauges, ball beaiing.s, 
internal combustion motors, etc., she 
has developed a large export trade in 
these specialities. She ha aLo estab- 
lished a leading po.sition in the manu- 
facture of electrical apparatus for 
lighting, power transmission, motor.s. 
telegraphy and telejjhonj'. 

More than half th • area of the country 
is covered with forests wh ch are ofie of 
the chief sources of wealth. Si.xty 1”'*' 
cent, of the total export.s consist of 
forest products. An e.xcellent system of 
conservation .secures th • re[>lanting 01 
every area cleared, so that the supf'U i-’ 
being continually renewed. Hard wmj^I-’. 
oak, beech, majjle, elm and lime, 
llourish in the south. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF SWEDEN’S COMMERCIAL SEAPORT ON THE SOUND 
Standing on the Sound in the southern extremity of the Swedish peninsula, i6 miles away from Copen- 
hagen, on the opposite shore, is the seaport of MalmS. The capacious and w'ell-equippcd harbour, 
ship-building yards, ironworla, breweries, sugar, tobacco and textile factories lend the town great 
commercial importance. On the left, lies the main railway station ; on the right, S. Peter’s spire 




CATHEDRAL OF UPSALA, SWEDEN’S FAMOUS UNIVERSITY CITY 
The state university, for which Upsala is celebrated, was founded in 1477, and with the fine new 
Rcnaiss.mcc building, added in 18S6-87, is situated on the west or right bank ot the river F>Tis:i, in the 
town’s ancient and historic quarters. A short distance to the east of this famous institution stands 
another noble building, the beautiful Gothic cathedral of the thirteenth century 
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WISBY, CAPITAL OF GOTHLAND ISLAND, AND ITS MEDIEVAL WALLS 
It is_ thought that Wisby existed so far back as the Stone Age ; certainly it is one of the most ancient 
and interesting towns in Europe, and contains numerous relics of bygone da}^. The wonderful old walls 
cnclosmg the town were built m the thirteenth century on the site of yet earlier ramparts ; the old moat 
IS still traceable, and thirty-eight of the high towers are still preserved 
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rcinolc province of Jcmtland. Here 
ihe pine gives place to spruce and birch, 
and tliat again to mountain pasture and 
desolate ridges. 

In the.se high northern latitudes a 
relatively small elevation gives all the 
atmospheric oITccts of the higher resorts 
of Switzerland. The fjelds have not the 
precipitous, overhanging outline of the 
Alps, but they have a spacious, pic- 
turesque beauty of their own, and the 
cool tlrj' air that sweeps over them is 
crisp and e.xhilarating. The town of 
Are, in the centre of this district, at the 

O 

foot of Mount Areskutan, is much 
frcfpiented in summer and is a great 
resort for winter sports. 

Laiiland stretches up beyond the 
Arctic Circle into an Arctic wilderness 
of bleak mountains and desert tundra 
iraver-ied onl}' by nomad tribes of 
Lapps, who .subsist upon fishing, and 
fur trapping, and their reindeer herds. 
Nature licrc reveals herself, in moun- 
tains, rivers, waterfalls, rapids and 
gorges, in her most savage mood. It 
is the wild, raw, backlands of Europe. 

But this region has also the largest 
and richest iron ore deposits in the 
world, enormous quantities of which 
arc c.Nportcd every year. For the 
service of thi.s ore-field a railway has 
been constructed from Lulca, at the 
head of the Gulf of Bothnia, through 
Lapland, to Narvik, on the Norwegian 
coast, near the Lofoden Islands. 

The ore-fielcLs of Gcllivari and Kiruna 
lie within the area of the Midnight Sun. 
Here we have mountains of almost solid 
iron, so rich is the ore. Large mining 
communities have grown up. Kiruna 
is a to\sni with a population pf 10,000. 
Throughout the winter nights the 
mountain sides blaze with electric light, 
and electric trains pass like shuttles 
through the darkness. There is a hum 
of machinery, and a constant reverbera- 
tion of blastings, as man wrests her 
treasures from the rocky breast of earth. 

Sweden is well equipped with com- 
munications. It has a splendid coast-line, 
with good harbours. Many of its 
rivers and lakes are navigable The 
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IN THE HEART OF SWEDEN 
On the c.-isteni shore of Lake Siljan, in the 
district of Daiccarlia known as the Heart of 
Sweden, lies lovely Kilttvik, one of the 
kingdom’s wealthiest rural communities 

Gota Canal, which traverses the country 
from Gothenburg to Stockholm, through 
the great lakes, is one of the greatest 
triumphs of engineering science and 
skill. The railway system is highly 
developed, and, as long distances have 
to be covered, the sleeping car accom- 
modation is excellent. 

Main lines connect Stockholm with 
Gothenburg on the west coast, and with 
Malmo and Trelleborg, on the south, 
where the train ferries to Copenhagen, 
and to Sassnitz (in Germany) link up 
Sweden with the rest of Europe. 
Another line runs northward from 
Stockholm, parallel to the coast, but 
at some considerable distance inland, 
to Haparanda, at the head of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, where it links up with the 
Finland railway. This was during the 
Great War the only means of access to 
Russia from the west. From this line 
two branch lines proceed westward and 
northward, across the frontier, to the 
Norwegian ports of Trondhjem eind 
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SWITZERLAND 

Europe’s Mountain Playground 

by Francis Gribble 

Author of "The Story of Alpine Climbing” 


S \yiTZERLAND is a political rather 
than a geographical unit. It 
can be described as the country 
of the Jura and the Alps, but qualifica- 
tion is necessary. The highest summits 
of the Jura are in France ; and the 
Alps, of which France also contains 
the highest peaks, extend, not only 
into France, but also into Italy, 
Austria and oven Yugo-Slavia. 

The area of the country is 15,976 
square miles, and the number of its 
inhabitants is a little over 3,750,000. 
They have four official languages — 
French, German, Italian and Romansch 
— and also speak various dialects and 
patois. They came together as seekers 
after the right of self-determination 
who, after shaking off their various 
overlords, formed a confederation for 
mutual support. 

History, therefore, did more than 
■geography to fix their frontiers, which 
merely indicate that, on such and such 
lines, the process of federation ceased ; 
and it is not absolutely certain that we 
have even yet seen the end of the 
expansions. The Canton of Neuchatel 
remained an appanage of the kingdom 
'of Prussia until 1857. After the Great 
War, when Austria was broken up, 
there was some talk of the incorpora- 
tion of Vorarlberg and Tyrol in 
Switzerland. 

Alpine Plateau and Alluvial Plain 

Geographically Switzerland, as at 
present delimited, comprises an alluvial 
plain, less level than plains are commonly 
expected to be, stretching from the Jura 
on the west to the Rhine on the north 
and the Alps on the south and east, 
together with a portion of the Alpine 
plateaux and peaks considerably more 
extensive than the plain. 

Dio 


The Jura range, in many places, rises 
from the edge of the plain almost as 
precipitously as skyscrapers from the 
street. The approach to the Alps lies 
by way of plateaux and foothills, high 
enough to be called mountains if 
nothing higher lay beyond them, and 
these are intersected by river valleys — 
notably those of the Rh6ne and the 
Rhine, and such feeders of the latter as 
the Aar, the Reuss and the Limmat, and 
several others. 

Lakes Many Rather than Large 

On the plain, or on the course of the 
rivers, lie the principal lakes : those 
of Neuchatel and Bienne at the foot of 
the Jura, while the Rhine flows through 
Lake Constance, the Rh6ne through 
Lake Geneva, the Aar through Lakes 
Brienz and Thun, the Reuss through 
Lake Lucerne, and the Limmat through 
Lake Zurich. These lakes look large on 
the maps, because Switzerland is a small 
coimtry ; but Lake Geneva (220 square 
miles) which is the largest of them is 
less than one-ninth of the size of Lake 
Vencr in Sweden. 

It is to be noted, too, that they are 
shrinking and have even shrunk 
appreciably within historic times. At 
the Yverdon end of Lake Neuchatel 
the signs of the process are apparent to 
the untrained eye of the most superficial 
observer ; and there is evidence that 
Lake Geneva once reached as far as 
Martigny, and Lake Brienz as far as 
Meiringen. • 

As the height of the cotmtiy above 
sea-level ranges from rather less than 
700 to very nearly 15,000 feet, its 
climatic characteristics naturally vary 
within wide limits. Parts of the 
Canton of Ticino, bordering Lakes 
Maggiore and Lugano, are advertised, 
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not altogether unjustly, as " the Swiss 
Riviera.’’ A similar claim is made, 
perhaps with rather less justification, 
for the Montreux comer of Lake Geneva 
— a neighbourhood very agreeable in 
winter, when it does not happen to bo 
raining, though too hot to be comfort- 
able in summer. 

On the other hand, there are resi- 
dential centres frequented in winter 
as well as summer — chiefly in the 
liiigadine, but not there only — at 
altitudes ranging between 5,000 and 
6,000 feet : and there the visitor can 
depend upon hard frost and heavy 
snowfalls, with abundant facilities for 
winter sports. 

Altitude, however, is only one of the 
factors which determine those varia- 
tions of climate. Sunny aspects, not, 
of course, to be had in narrow valleys, 
and shelter from unpleasant winds arc 


equally important ; and there are two 
Swiss winds in particular which deserve 
to be mentioned. 

The F6hn is a south wind which 
always brings bad weather when it 
strikes the snow. The Bise corresponds 
to the French Mistral and the Italian 
Tramontana. It practically always 
inaugurates a spell of fine weather ; 
but it has a piercing quality of which 
those who know nothing worse than 
English east winds can form no concep- 
tion. The advantage of Montreux as a 
winter station depends largely on the 
fact that it is protected from the 
onslaughts of the Bise by the Clarens 
promontorj'. 

In valleys so protected a wonderful 
calm reigns ; and when they are open 
valleys, facing the sun, and high enough 
to be above the normal winter cloud 
line, they form admirable sites for 



Donald jUcLeish 


COBBLED MAIN STREET OF THUN IN THE BERNESE OBERLAND 
Thun is a delightful town situated in the canton of Berne on the river Aar, about a mile from Lake 
Thun. On either side of the streets are cellars and the eaves of the houses project far over the 
roadway. On the east the town is commanded by the feudal castle of the counts of Kyrburg, the 
corner turrets of which date from the twelfth century 
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WHERE A RAILING MARKS .A PRECIPICE ON THE BRUNIG PASS 
The mountain road from Lucerne to Meiringen runs past Samcn and the lake called the Satii> r f< c, 
then on through Lungem and Brunig and over the head of the pass down to Brunigen. iJ /.-.ii in 
the valley toward Meiringen the long canal-like stretch of the Aar river can be seen and a ros ! ! 

a railway go on either side. At night this railing shows white in a car’s lishls and mark', the Lrud; 






IL 








FARMER’S WOODEN HOME IN A SHELTERED VALLEY AT ROSENLA'J! 





OLD CHURCH CLOCK-TOWER AT INTERLAKEN, BERNE CANTON 
IntcrI.iKi-ii lies on ihc A.ir I'rlwii-ii tlio lakes Thun and Hriciiz at an altitude of nearly 2,000 feet. 
The town •.|>ran« up ahoiit a nion.istery, winch w.is founded in 1130, and scrs’ices are still held in 
the chiireh. Looking “onthwards <lii\vn the valley a splendid view of the Jungfrau, 13,670 feet, 
is obtained. The term Interlaken also covers Unterscen (north of the A.ar) and flatten 


sanatoria, .specially suited for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. The sanatoria of 
the Engaclinc are specially famous ; 
but they are by no means the only ones 
in (he countrjL 

Those at Montana, above Sierre, in 
the Rhone valley, promise to achieve 
an equal renown ; and surgical 
tuberculosis lias lately been treated with 


marked success at Leysin above Aigle. 
As for the vegetation of the country, 
that naturally varies with the altitude ; 
and anyone who climbs a high eminence 
by a mountain railway can take a rapid 
survey of it all in the course of an 
afternoon. At the lower levels he will 
see vines, cereals, fruit-trees and vege- 
table plots. He will pass through a 






Ail A«tr4 Ai'r.* 

BREAKING WAVES OF ROCK FROM THE MATTERHORN TO MONT BLANC 


This is the kind of picture known only to birds until man learnt also to fly. There is no muunt.iiii 
in the Alps high enough to give such an amazing view as this. Though most of the sununits are siiott- 
covered many of their faces are in shadow and clouds drift over what might be a vision of a diM'i 
planet. The Matterhorn’s wedge can be seen in the centre and Mont Blanc in the rigid 



BERNE, LOOPED BY THE AAR AND SEEN FROM THE CLOUDS 

Berne Citv lie^ within the cn,o!; ot an ellxw Und of tlie river .Ur, .ni l -V, 

bv the slVeani. The two bridge-s to left and rigid are t/:e Korn!;..u, Ki.t-.-fM t ^ 
and where the roads trom them meet i, the tower over the old we-., gate. J . ' 

opf-Oiite page, is b the same street, but by Use lett edg- ol tl.e -a. 
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IN THE MARKTGASSE AT BERNE 
t umms into tlir ^^a^l^Pt street or MarMpasse at Bcme one passes 
tiiuler the Rateway of the K.ifiRtiinn or prison tower and walls 
towards this momnnent called the Sdiiitrcn-Brnnncn, " Archer 
I'oijiitaiii,’' reprcsciitiiif; an archer with the banner of his guild 


hell of bcffhrs to a belt 
of |)ini's. Tiic pintM will 
bt! siicthx-tlctl by stiinlcd 
and frcblc larches. 

nevond flic trees there 
will still bo qr.is't slopes 
available at pastiire-lands 
at the hi iqbt of summer. 

Ibvond the pass there 
\m11 be rtvks and .^now 
and qlar.il IS. thon.qh some 
of the ql.tricrs, 

(irindelw.ild. 
a very 
tiny ni 
rite 

monntams is so variotit 
and ennfn.setl that it i- 
imiHissiblo to qivo any 
b.rief account nf it which 
would bo intclhqible ; btii 
there is one noticeable 
flilferencc between the 
formation of rocks in 
ililferiiil regions. From 
.some of them water 
bubbles out freely for the 
irrif'ation of the .soil. In 
other cases the rainfall dis- 
appears info crevices, and 
Hows away throii.qh sub- 
terranean channels, with 
the result that artiricial 
irrigation is rcipiisitc. 

'riiis is conspiciioiislj' 
the ca.se in the raiiqc to 
the north of Sion and Sicrie. where 
.Montana and Leas stand on a 
plateau facing .south. The rainfall there 
i.s inconsiderable ; and the glacier 
torrents do the land no good, roaring 
their way down to the Rhone at the 
bottom of profound, rocky and almost 
inaccessible gorges. Much of the soil 
is sandy ; and the place would almost 
lapse into the condition of a desert, 
if it were not for the wonderful artificial 
water channels known as the " hisses.” 

These may be best described as 
miniature ariueducts. The water for 
them is obtained by tapping the glacier 
torrents near their source. It is carried 
thence along the faces of the precipices 


which line the gorges, in tiny canals, 
where the configuration of the cliffs 
makes it possible to construct them, 
and in wooden troughs, suspended in 
mid air where it does not. 

The water is thus guided on to the 
plateau, and, by an ingenious system 
of little sluices, distributed first over 
the pastures and then among the 
vineyards which lie below them. It is a 
most ingenious engineering device, said 
to have been introduced into Switzerland 
by the Saracens, and certainly causing 
the desert to blossom like a rose. 

The main, though by no means the 
sole, occupation of the Swiss people is 
agriculture. There are about 300,000 
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peasant proprietors. Large holdings are 
discouraged by graduated taxation. 
Ultimate^, no doubt, their industries 
will surpass their agriculture in impor- 
tance. These are still capable of exten- 
sive development, w'hereas all the land 
suitable for agriculture has long since 
been taken up, with the result that an 
increasing proportion of the increasing 
population is obliged, every year, to find 
emplo3unent in the towns or emigrate. 


It has been predicted, indeed, tlui- 
the canton of tlie Valais, where thert 
are countless torrents to be harnessed 
will eventually become just such a hiv< 
of industry' as Lancashire ; and a 
promising beginning has been nuuK 
with the aluminium works at riit 
opening of the Val d’Anniviers. 

Meanw'hile, the possibilities of Swiss 
agriculture are limited by the cljaracter. 
as well as the quantity, of the soil 






b. j. 


ST. MORITZ, THE HIGHEST VILLAGE OF THE ENGADINE 
St. Moritz ii divided into St. Moritz Dorf, on the northern bani; of the Jake, aaJ M'/riU l-- i. 
on the right bank of the Inn. The town stands at an altitude of 6,000 feet 111 the ' 
and is the acknowledged capital of Swiss winter sports. Here is the famous Cre'ta UjU 'M — 

St. Moritz Bad or Baths is noted for its mineral springs 


For a long time, however, Switzerland 
was handicapped in industrial competi- 
tion by the fact that the country pro- 
duced no coal, though a little, and that 
of an inferior quality, was found during 
the Great War, and no useful minerals 
except salt. The turning-point came 
when the means were found of transform- 
ing water power into "white coal." That 
made a great difference and will make a 
btill greater difference in the future. 


available. Rather more than 2-1 ^ 

cent, of the soil is unproductive ; 1 

of the productive portion. 29 [/'-■r 
consists of forests, and only aii-.'*- 
16 per cent, is devoted to tTi/p' ui. * 
gardens. 

The chief crops are v.h'.iit (iif.2 , } 
acres), oats {SZ ‘^^75 acre.*) an l f ? • 
{50,000 acres) ; hut the huh. t- - 
food stuffs con-'Urned in tf;e o, ••• L- 
has to be inip-^rted. iru.- 
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Chiel town of its canton and scat of an important university, Zurirh, Switzerland's lar.;i’st nt v. iv riipti-< 
a beautiful site at the northern extremity of Lake Zurich, flanked bv wnrsleil heieht; and « tli a 
distant background of snow-capped Alps. On the right bank of the swift Luum.tt, ulerli sep.^r.iii-s the 
Grosse from the Klcinc Stadt. is the cathedral, buif' between the eleventh and tinrti '•nth i >’iitMrii'; 



J 



CHtLLON'S PROUD CASTlE. FAMOUS f.N HISTORY AND Su.N'’; 

Tlie romantic old Ch.\tean de Chi!!i :n.>ccv:p;. s .an a'.eJ ro. '.r r::.'-:;- i t y a ! r L- •. ; : . ; 

of Lake Geneva. First mcntiuntsl :n iiso, it 's tne ol Enr-aj'.-'a N>t f r-'n •! . , t •. 

.and a sjseci.al interest att.achvs to its iio.arv w.d'.s .a.nj i:cwnm ; n t-r-- ;• i ; a r it'-;:.-: : 

Francois de Bon v,aial (i5;o36'. a deJenJ-’r of Swass !'.l>'r;.es a.-i.:.'! - O' ’ ■ • ! - 
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and vegetables, however, are grown, 
chiefly in the Rli6ne valley ; and the 
wine, produced in five cantons, is 
palatable, though too thin to be suitable 
for export. Malvoisie is perhaps an 
exception to this rule ; but there is 
not very much of it. 

Most of the agricultural land (35 per 
cent, of it) is under grass and meadows ; 
and the really flourishing agricultural 
industries are the manufacture of cheese 
and condensed milk. Gruyere cheese 
is familiar to all of us, and Emmenthal 
cheese to many ; while the name of 
Nestle is a household word throughout 
nearly the whole of the inhabited globe. 

The milk chocolate of Suchard and 
others is also a product to be named in 
this conne.xion ; and a recent agri- 
cultural census gives the number of 
cattle in the country as 1,182,116, and 
the number of cows as 729,999. The 
numbers declined during the Great 
War, but are now once more increasing. 

Some Minor Industries 

The Swiss fisheries are not of great 
importance, in spite of the 208 establish- 
ments for pisciculture, though they 
supply the hotel tables with an abundant 
provision of brook trout, lake trout, 
pike, perch and tench. Some of the 
wood from the 3,290 square miles of 
forest is exported ; but most of it is 
used locally, either as fuel or as building 
material. The only mines which call 
for mention are the salt-mines, the best 
known of which are at Bex where the 
brine baths are also famous. The output 
from these has sometimes exceeded 
80,000 tons. 

A word must be said, as a matter of 
course, about the tourist and hotel- 
keeping industry. It is a very big 
industry, and a very scientifically con- 
ducted one. It was computed, in 1912, 
that the capital invested in it . exceeded 
£45,000,000. There are, at Lausanne and 
elsewhere, special schools for the training 
of those who propose to engage in it. 

Many Swiss who have served their 
apprenticeship in the Swiss hotels are 
now prospering as hotel-keepers in other 


European countries and also in America. 
The Great War, however, struck the 
business a heavy blow from which it 
had great difficulty in recovering. But 
the Swiss themselves, proud as they 
are of their supremacy in this calling, 
have always, with very good reason, 
resented the idea that their country 
should be regarded merely as the 
playground of Europe. 

The Swiss and the Arts 

Their factories contribute far more- to 
the total sum of their wealth than their 
hotels and pensions. About one-tenth 
of the population are employed in these ; 
and their principal exports of manu- 
factured goods include silk goods, cotton 
goods, clocks, machinery, iron work and 
chemicals. 

In the fine arts, as distinguished from 
the crafts (such as the wood carving, 
specimens of which are so popular with 
tourists), the Swiss • do not shine. 
When they have produced great men of 
letters, they have failed to keep them. 
Rousseau, Benjamin Constant and 
Edouard Rod all found their way to 
Paris. Amiel, who remained, is perhaps 
a shade more famous than he deserves to 
be. Anyhow there is not, and never 
has been, an outstanding school of 
Swiss literature. 

It is otherwise with the professions. 
In three professions, at least — ^medicine, 
teaching and engineering — the reputa- 
tion of the Swiss stands high. 

Supremacy in Medicine 

Swiss doctors have been famous ever 
since Tronchin of Geneva was summoned 
to Versailles to attend the French King 
and Lieutenant Bonaparte, of the 
regiment of La Ffere, consulted Tissot of 
Lausanne by correspondence about the 
ailments of his uncle. Archdeacon Fesch. 
Swiss surgeons are specially renowned 
to-day ; and patients arrive, even from 
Paris, to undergo operations at 
Lausanne. No one who has travelled 
on the Swiss mountain r ays 
questions either the competer e 

imagination of the Swiss er 
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Swiss education, finall5^ has been 
highly esteemed ever since Rever^ of 
\von became tutor to Christian ^ R- ^ 
Denmark and Pestalozzi opened his 
school at Yverdon. Its linutauons are 
narrow ; but witHn them it is exc^enU 
There are seven umversiues— at tSa^el. 

Xeuchatel and Zunch ; and there are 

a^ble priman. and 

schools, schools ot commerce and special 


technical spools tmX 

national industnes, „cn., 

makin“ weaving, embroider}, p 

“Secrioner,. and bot«eep.ns- 

Much attention has b^^n 

riPTTi times to communicai»on= ** 
modem timto. ^ 

transport, if an\ . o: 

indeed, are losing mo cj _ rail'-va}' 

Socialistic U contim.til.v 
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WHERE THE DEVIL'S BRIDGE SPANS THE TORRENT OF THE REUSS 


This famous bridge has been erected amid magnificent rocky scenery on the route through the St. 
.Gotthard Pass to Airolo. Between Goschenen and Andermatt, in the gloomy Schollenen gorge, and 
at an altitude of 4,593 feet, it throws a single span across the rushing river which at this point hurl* 
itself into an abyss 100 feet below, enveloping tjie bridge with a film of fine white spray 










STAUBBACH. THE BEST-KNOWN OF LAUTERBRUNN EN'S WATERFALLS 


railway's are the highest and the Swiss 
tunnels the longest in Europe. 

The most convenient routes from 
northern Europe to Italy lie across 
Switzerland ; and the country' can be 
entered at Basel, Lausanne, Neuchatel or 
Geneva, and traversed b^' way of either 
the St. Gotthard or the Simplon 
tunnel. Progress is being made with 


the electrification of the railways ; and 
the first electrically driven train pass'--d 
through the St, Gotthard carlj' in 
1921. There arc steamboat services, 
mainly for tourists, on a!) the imiiortant 
lakes; w'hile light railways and motor 
bus services are being multiplied. 

The characteristic architecturaJ 
feature of the Swiss country' is the chalet 






H. A. J. Lamb 

STREET SCENE AT SILS-MARIA tN THE UPPER ENGADINE VALLEY 

The parish of Sils embraces the hamlets of Sils-Baselgia and Sils-Maria which lie almost side by 
side between Lake Silvaplana and the Lake of Sils. Both are beautifully located, but Sils-Maria, 
in its sheltered nook among larch-clad hills near the entrance to the lovely valley of the Fex, has 
decidedly a just claim to its designation — '* the prettiest village in the Engadine ” 


— a type of building so well known that 
a description of it would be superfluous. 
It is built of wood because the wood is 
on the spot, whereas other building 
material would have to be fetched from 
a distance. 

Its structural design is largely deter- 
mined by the exigencies of the weather. 
The overhanging roof afford? a useful 


protection from the violent storms of 
rain. Thanks to the water power quite 
humble dwellings are often provided 
with electric light ; but electric heating 
has not yet taken the place of the 
stoves, the overheated pipes of which 
are not an infrequent cause of fires. 

Towns are not large in Switzerland. 
The largest of them is Zurich (207,000 
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inhabitants), the chief of the com- 
mercial centres, and the headquarters of 
the silk induslr^^ situated at the end of 
the lake of the same name. The next in 
consequence is Basel (136,000 in- 
habitants), for centuries the only 
university town in Switzerland, and the 
site of a port for the navigation of the 
Rhine which should increase its range 
of usefulness now that the Rhine regions 
are once more tranquil. A large 
part of the population is German. 

Geneva (135,000 inhabitants) is the 
subject of a separate chapter in this 
work. Berne, the- federal capital, 
(104,600 inhabitants) is A’ei^' pictures- 
quely situated, commanding, from the 
cathedral terrace, an e.\tensive view of 
the snow peaks of the Oberland. It is 
mainly a city of functionaries, being the 
seat, not only of the Federal Govern- 
ment and Parliament, but also of 
offices of inteniational unions, such as 
the Universal Postal Union. 

Saint Gall (about 70,500 inhabitants) 
containing a Benedictine .Abbey founded 
by an Irish monk, was, from the eighth 
to the tenth centurj', one of the most 
famous seats of learning in Europe, and 
is now famous for its cotton and 
embroider}’. Lausanne (68,500 inliabi- 
tants) stands on a hill above the Lake of 
Geneva, has many good schools, and a 
considerable English colony, ^^'intcr- 
thur (50,000 inhabitants) manufactures 
engines and other machines. La 
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Chaux-de-Fonds (37,700 inhabitants) in 
the Jura, more than 3i000 fejet above 
sea-level, has claimed to he “ the largest 
village in Europe,” and is a great 
watchmaking centre. 

Lucerne (about 44,000 inhabitants) is 
a beautiful centre from which mountain 
railways start to climb the Rigi and 
other eminences. The most interesting 
of the other smaller towns are Bienne, 
Neuchatel, Fribourg, the seat of a 
Catholic university, Schafffiausen, close 
to the falls of the Rhine, Montreux, 
Thun, Lugano and Vevey. 

The Swiss people, though not a 
distinct race, have, in the course of the 
centuries, developed characteristics 
which seem racial and which certainly 
distinguish them from their neighbours. 

Just before the Great War the fear w'as 
overtaking them that Switzerland would 
shortly cease to be Swiss as the result 
of the great and increasing flow' of 
German, French and Italian immigrants. 
For a whole year before the War the 
Swiss newspapers were filled with 
alarmist essays on the subject. The 
War, however, arrested the tendenej’. 
Many of the more recent immigrants 
then returned to their own countries, 
with the result that the number of 
foreigners resident in Switzerland fell 
from 552,011 in 1910 to 410,583 in 1920. 

^^^^ence it may be inferred that 
Switzerland is, after all, likely to remain - 
Swiss for a considerable time to come. 


SWITZERLAND : GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. A land of river 
sources ; the central knot of the Alps 
with the upper valleys of the Rhine, 
Rh6ne and Inn. (Cf. Tyrol.) A plain 
with transverse drainage to the scarp of 
lower heights. (Cf. the Po valley and the 
Ganges valley.) The lower heights of the 
Jura. (Cf. Alsace-Lorraine.) 

Climate. Continental in general cha- 
racter, with pronounced local variations 
due to aspect, prevailing local -svinds, 
elevation. Rain shadow's are common, as 
are inversions of temperature. Quantity 
of sunshine depends upon height in relation 
to average cloud level. 

Vegetation. Zonal by elevation belts. 
From the heights, summer pastures — ^i.e. 
alps, coniferous forest, deciduous forest, 
arable and pasture. 


Products. Guides, hotel-keepers. Daily 
produce, mainly condensed milk, che^e 
and chocolate. (Cf. Holland.) Timber 
goods. (Cf. Black Forest.) Watches and 
clocks. Textiles, cliiefly silks. (Cf. Ital\ , 
North.) Cereals for a fraction of local 
requirements. " ^ite coal.” Alumimum. 

Conununications. Good railw^J'S an 
motor roads. Steamboats on the laK 
Mountain (cog-wheel) railw'a 3 's. 

Outlook. Based on its mountains, whicn 
are responsible for the hord^ of toume 
the sanatoria and the skill of ^be me 
profession; its daiiy'ing and ^ber in- 
dustries w'ith their ramification , 
hydro-electric power with actuM ana 
potential consequences, Sn'itzerland 
^ical country where mountains are no 
barriers to progress and prospenty. 










Switzerland. Ringed round by a cyclopean wall of' mountains 
this little village is cut off from the world for many months by snow 
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Switzerland. At Stalden a bridle-path twists along the edge 
of a terrific cleft at the bottom of which foams the Saaser Visp 
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r«>mmr>n««‘>lth Irrimigrati'in 09 t‘e 

nri>ttu »>i 1S97 iJic National Art dallrry in the Domain, a fine 
city park, has a large collection of foreign and Australian tvorh 



rofnm<intvi*Allli ImmiRrAtiuii Offlctt 

Sydney. In College Street is the Australian Museum, incorporated 
in 1853 with a library, ethnological and natural history sections 
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Sydnev.. Botidi Beach, on the open Pacific, is’ one of the city’s great surf-bathing resorts. Special volunteer 
life-saving corps are ever ready in case of Occidents. Arrows indicate the safest spots 





SYDNEY 


Mother City of the Island Continent 

by Sir W. Beach Thomas 

War Correspondent for the '• Daily Mail ” during the Great War 


S YDNEY town and city and Sydney 
Harbour arc as inseparable as soul 
and bod}', though it is sometimes 
complained that you see too little of the 
harbour from the centre of the city. 

Few cities of the world have kept more 
truly to the first ideas of their founder. 
Sydney, with its 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
obviously grows from the place where it 
was planted, immensely wide though its 
branches extend and will extend. 

You can scarcely understand the 
structure aright without referring to its 
origin. Governor Phillip, the real 
founder of Australia, finding Botany 
Bay much less attractive than Captain 
Cook's words suggested, took a little 
fleet of rowing-boats up the coast, and 
turned in at " Port Jackson,” between 
the North and South Bluffs. 

These are about a mile apart, opening 
to a harbour 13 miles in depth and 
so cut up into bays and headlands 
that it provides some 200 miles of 
sea frontage. Governor Phillip put 
ashore on the southern side, four miles 
from the entrance, at Sydney Cove, 
where he found fresh water. 

What Governor Phillip Found 

* Now Sydney Cove is at the end of a 
little promontory jutting at right angles 
into the harbour. On the inland side 
is the deeply cut Darling Harbour, now 
lined with wharves, and this harbour 
opens into the yet more deeply indented 
Johnson Bay. On the sea side is 
Woolloomooloo Bay, also compacted of 
.wharves. The postern to the city is 
still and always will be the place where 
Governor Phillip put in on January 
22, 1788. Thirty-five million and 
more journeys are made to and from 
Circular Quay every year, for it is the 


cardinal centre of the cross harbour 
traffic ; and the big liners chiefly berth 
at one or other of the flanking wharves. 

The .shore of the cove was more 
indented in 1788 than to-day. When 
the old makeshift docks were " re- 
sumed " by the municipality — at great 
expense — the process of thrusting for- 
ward the shore line and filling up behind 
was completed. 

Routes from Circular Quay 

The quay is a central radiating point 
on the land side as well as the harbour 
side, though not to quite the same 
extent. A great number of tram lines 
meet at the back of the quay and take 
you either into the city proper or on 
longer trips to places of holiday amuse- 
ment. Three of these are especially 
popular. One to Bondi Beach, about 
four miles off ; one to Coogee (both 
delightful, if crowded, holiday haunts 
on the open sea) ; the third to Botany 
— about five miles — and La Perouse. 

On the passage into the city short 
curling streets mount the slope, . and 
when presently they straighten out the 
harbour and sea quite disappear from 
ken, for the main streets lie in a slight 
depression, scooped out in earlier days 
by the Tanks stream. In this shallow 
dip and on its two slopes is found the 
kernel of the city, roughly half a mile 
broad, from Macquarie to Sussex Street 
and in length extending from Circular 
Quay nearly to the railway station. 
Pitt Street nms actually along the course 
of the old stream. Along with George 
Street — ^which is two miles in length — 
and Castlereagh and Elizabeth streets it 
perhaps absorbs more ot the activity of 
the urban area than any such concen- 
tration of streets in any town. They 
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SYDNEY 


contain some ol the largest and most 
elaborate shops or stores in the world, 
scarcely to he paralleled in finish of 
detail even in London, and most of the 
theatres, banks and insurance ofliccs. 

The narrowness of the streets is 
broken only at one spot, where Martin 
Place, a wide rectangular sp.ice, has 
bi-en opened out at right angles, at a 
jioint about half a mile from St'dney 
t'ove. The better part of one side is 
occnjtied bv one front of the Piisl Ollicc. 


some architectural novelty. It is 
generally in the style of the Italian 
Renai.ssance, but less imitative than 
such a phrase suggests. Over the 
entrance on either side are ample 
colonnades and above these are large 
domes constructed of steel. The main 
tower looks more than its iSg feet, for 
Sj'dney, though it has been called the 
most American town in Australia, is a 
town of low buildings. Early in its 
history the authorities set a heieht 



S. ANDREWS CATHEDRAL, TOWN-HALL AND VICTORIA MARKETS 
l.cMiliini; :irr<».s Cirnr;;!- Stu i-l tlw liiliUlinR to tliP li’lt is S. Andrew's C.ithoclr.iI belonging to the 
Chiirrh of ICiigl.mil persiMsioii. It is onlv ifto {ret lone by 6o feet wide. To the right is the tower 
of the lown-h.ill, who<c organ, the world's largest, h.is 8,756 pipes and iiO stops. Beyond are the 
domes of the yneen t'ieton.i Marhets eoiitainiiig w.archouses. sample rooms and shops 


a fine modern building .and, thanks to 
its site, more easily visible than the 
rest of the municipal buildings, which 
on the whole arc curiously inconspicuous, 
though .some are spacious and in them- 
selves admirable. 

A quite magnificent bird’s-eye view 
of town and harbour is to be had from 
the top of its clock tower, a view only 
rivalled by the outlook from the Obser- 
vatory, which gives a superior vantage 
point over Dawes Point, Millers Point 
and Darling Harbour. 

The town-hall is one ot the biggest 
in the southern hemisphere and has 


limit of 150 feet, and the regulation has 
been faithfully kept. 

The towndiall holds what is claimed 
to be the finest and biggest organ in the 
world, completed in 1890 at a cost of 
£16,300. The great hall in which it is 
set has every acoustic virtue in spite of 
its size — its 166 feet of length, its 85 
,feet of breadth and its 65 feet of height. 

Though neither so busy nor so famous, 
Macquarie Street has a certain pre- 
eminence over even Pitt Street. It 
runs on the edge of the busy city and 
gives a view over the harbour, over the 
46 acres of the Botanic Gardens and 
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over Govemnienl House. Its open side 
is not closed till you reach the rather 
humble Parliament buildings of stone 
and brick and wood. It runs alongside 
the inner and outer " Domain ’’ — open 
l^ai'ks, which are the favourite hunting 
ground of those who are called in London 
“ Hyde Park orators.” In the Do- 
main are the National Art Galleries. 

Lastini; Influence of the Harbour 

Where Macquarie Street is cut by 
Bent Street stand the Public Library 
and the famous Mitchell Libraiy, en- 
dowed by David Scott Mitchell with 
£70,000 ; and thanks to this wealth, a 
singularly complete collection of all the 
literature concerneil v.'ith the essentials 
of Australian history has been amassed. 
It has in this respect no parallel. 

The harbour is not visible from the 
main streets of the cit3' ; but its influ- 
ence is everj'wherc felt. It may be called 
— in the Venetian sense — itself the main 
street, and as time goes on becomes 
more and more the geometrical centre. 

As you look down on it from, sa3^ 
Government House, its many branching 
inlets suggest the shape of a starfish. 
Final arrangements for bridging the 
harbour were made in February, 1924 ; 
but much of the communication will 
still be maintained by a great number of 
steam ferries, broad and capacious and 
tolerably fast, themselves an added 
attraction to the scene, especially as 
night comeson and their lights cross and 
recross the waters in close proximity 
and at every sort of angle. They mostly 
start from near the place where Governor 
Phillip landed. 

Excursions from the Quay 

The Circular Quay, as it is now called, 
almost monopolises the* cross-channel 
traffic, though there is some activity at 
the Macquarie and Balmain Ferries. 
The high-decked, capacious steamers 
radiate outwards from the quay in 
most directions for destinations at all 
sorts of distances. The journey to 
Manly (which towards its close exposes 
the boats to heavy weather from the 
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harbour mouth) is six miles in length 
and occupies just under 40 minutes. 
Watson's Bay is four miles away. 
Milson’s Point, on the other side, is 
reached within a few minutes only. 

The longest journey inland to the left 
lakes you clean away from towq and 
harbour proper up to Parramatta, on the 
river of that name, and occupies an hour 
and a half. You travel past Balmain, 
which occupies a peninsula of its own 
in the western part of the city, and past 
some two miles of coast chiefly occupied 
with whai-vc.s, shipping yards and 
factories, in which a great part of the 
wealth of the town is contained. Not 
the least interesting spot is Cockatoo 
Island, where are the government 
docks — ^not to mention a small prison. 

Rapid ond Continuous Growth 

Few towns .in the world are growing 
so fast as S5'dnc3% which rivals in this 
regard even Toronto and Vancouver in 
Canada. Bungalows spring up with 
such dazzling speed that wide views on 
both sides of the harbour seem to 
consist wholly of red-tiled roofs. Some 
on the north are being built in the almost 
virgin bush, as round Killara, and there 
is no check in the rate of increase. The 
tow is so popular that more than one- 
sixth of the population of the Island 
Continent is congregated there. The 
figures in 1924 reached 1,000,000. 

Looking across the harbour towards 
the northern shore, you see up the slope 
as many trees as houses, for with great 
wisdom what bush could be convenient!}' 
preserved has been preserved. In the 
middle the vast area of Taronga Park has 
been reserved for the Zoological Gardens, 
of which from a distance nothing is 
visible but trees while the charm of a 
wild landscape is preserved on a near 
view. The Zoo is one of the best and 
most attractive, and moreover is a 
source of wealth, not of expense. 

The chief distinction of Sydney, com- 
pared with other great cities of the 
world, Rio perhaps excepted, is created 
by the native wildness on one side and 
what may be called artificial wildness 



GENERAL POST OFFICE IN MARTIN PLACE 
Built of pyrmount bro\vn stone this is one of the greatest buildings in Australia. The frontage on this 
street measures 353 feet and in the centre the clock tower rises to a height of 270 feet. Visitors can 
ascend the tower for a fine view of the city and mails are signalled from the flagstaff. All the year round 
the stalls of flower-sellers brighten the pavement outside, especially with native bloom’ 
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SYDNEY 


of whar\‘cs on and around 
and about Sydney Cove, 
and banislied rats and 
plagues together. 

Reformers complain 
that too much activity 
is centred in Sj’dncy, too 
many railways, too many 
manufactures, too many 
political bodies, but there 
is not as yet any sign 
that the amenities are 
suffering any interference. 

Residents in the suburbs 
have their beds through 
the greater part of, or 
indeed all, the year in 
sleeping balconies o\itside 
their houses. In general 
the harbour edge has been 
kept free from any of the 
small crowded buildings 
that have marked most 
harbours in histoiy'. 

Woolloomooloo Bay is 
in part an exception, but 
the streets thereabouts or 
elsewhere are not slums 
in the European sense, 
though they are some- 
what of a contrast to the 
purely residential appear- 
ance of most of the houses that run 
down to the water’s edge. The greater 
condensation of population begins four 
miles from the harbour mouth where 
Governor Phillip built the first houses, 
and thins out both inland and towards 
the sea. A charming example of the 
successful management, from a to\vn- 
planning point of view, of the areas 
into which population begins to flood 
is to be seen at Rose Bay, a big, 
smooth sweep of coast on the route to 
the Southern Bluff. 

Building as everywhere proceeds 
s^viftly, but an ample area has been 
converted into a very good golf-links, 
and below them have been made a 
number of tennis-courts which may help 
to make Rose Bay the Wimbledon of 
Australia. If a little more care were 
taken to keep the edge of the sea itself 



COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
At the comer of Pitt Street and Martin Place stands this great 
nine-storey building. It is the head office of a great hnaneial 
institution and the lower section sho^v5 some fine marble 

more attractive. Rose Bay would have 
yet \vider fame among its rivals. 

It goes without sa3nng that games 
are well provided for, and it is the charm 
of Australian towns, not least of Sydney, 
that the race-course — ^for example the 
trotting-ring of Perth — are within the 
very pale of the town. Kensington, 
one of the nearer and bigger southern 
suburbs, wth its race-course and rough 
but not unattractive golf-links, is a 
good example. At the other extreme, 
suburban dwellers at Killara look down 
through their little orange orchards on 
to a new links ingeniously fitted into the 
building schemes. 

The town is well supplied with parks 
and open .spaces. Those under muni- 
cipal control have an area of , just over 
391 acres, and the government controls 
others of a total area of 150 acres. 
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SYRIA 

Buffer Between Palestine & Anatolia 

by the Rev. W. Ewing, d.d. 

Author of " Arab and Druzc at Home ” 


T HR area covered by the name 
Syria has varied greatly from age 
to age. Its widest extent was 
reached under Seleucus I. In the 
Greco-Roman period it shrank to the 
basin of the Orontes. 

In later times it included the parallel 
ranges running roughly north-east and 
south-west from the Taurus mountains 
to the desert of Sinai, with the spacious 
valley between them, the strip of green 
along the sea shore, and a ribbon of 
desert on the cast. 

This region never realized political 
unity. It has played its part in history 
ever as belonging to some larger 
dominion. As mandated to the French 
it is limited to the district north of 
Palestine. Here the features of moun- 
tain and plain, with corresponding 
climate, prevail throughout. The flora 
and fauna are distinctive ; but, despite 
the mingling of peoples, its civilization 
may be described as one. 

Syria’s Modern Boundaries 

The northern boundary settled be- 
tween France and Turkey, starts from 
Payas on the Gulf of Alexandretta, climbs 
the nigged road over the mountain to 
the railway ; this it follows for a space, 
crosses the Euphrates and goes on to the 
Tigris, skirting the lower hills of 
Kurdistan, a mountainous tract stretch- 
ing from the Euphrates to Urumiyah in 
Persia, and from the Araxes in the north 
to the uplands of Luristan and the valley 
of Mesopotamia. The eastern boundary 
recrosses the Euphrates and runs south- 
ward to the east of the low hills north 
of Palmyra, including part of the desert 
affected by the streams that descend 
from the eastern slopes. 


The southern line, leaving the north 
corner of the plain of Acre, takes in most 
of the hill country of Galilee. It sweeps 
northward and eastward, leaving to 
Palestine the springs of Jordan. From 
Caesarea Philippi it runs southward to 
the gorge of the Yarmuk, then eastward 
along the southern border of Hauran to 
the desert. The coast-line on the west 
is rock-bound and rugged. Small 
havens at T3n:e and Sidon shelter coast- 
wise craft. At Beirut, Tripoli and 
Alexandretta there is accommodation 
for larger vessels. 

Coastal Strip of Fertility 

The level strip along the shore — 
ancient Phoenicia — is of exceeding rich- 
ness and fertility. From the Ladder of 
Tyre to Beirut it is never more than 
two miles wide. Behind the headland 
of Beirut it broadens out; but shrinks 
to a thread at the Dog river, where are 
the famous rock inscriptions. Northward 
it is broken and irregular, with rocky 
promontories at intervals thrust into 
the sea. The Plain of Akkar, north of 
Tripoli, runs far into the hills. 

Mount Lebanon swells up in great 
majesty from the south, culminating 
in snow3^ peaks over ii,ooo feet high, 
near the cedar grove of Bsherreh. Then, 
wth a sinking skyline, the range runs 
northward through the Jebel Ansariga 
and Amanus heights to the Taurus ; 
broken through by the " Great River ’’ 
north of Tripoli and also by the 
Orontes at Antioch. 

The ridge, clear-cut against the blue 
of the Syrian sky, bare save for the 
white robes of winter, slips down sea- 
ward into slopes shaggy with wood and 
orchard, wheat-field and vineyard, olive 
and mulberry grove, the graceful pine 
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spring, but brown and bare under 
summer suns. South of the Euphrates 
runs a line of low desert hills, leaving 
gatewa3rs through which from time 
immemorial the surplus population of 
the steppe has found its way down into 
the watered plain. 

Anti - Lebanon rises near Riblah. 
Climbing to a height of 8,137 ^ 

Dahr Abu’l Hin, it breaks down south- 
ward and scatters. By a splendid gorge 
through the range the river Barada 
reaches Damascus. Then the mountain 
attains its full stature in the massive 
bulk of Hermon, 9,050 feet. Shapely 
volcanic cones mark the descent through 
/aulan to Hauran which is protected 
from the desert by the basaltic dyke of 
Jebel ed-Druze. The Jaulan uplands are 
mainly grazing-ground. The soil of 
Hauran wheat-fields is rich volcanic 
detritus, studded \vith the remains of 
ancient cities. 

From the ridges of Jebel ed-Druze 
ruins of hoaiy antiquity look do^vn 


upon a pleasant country, cultivated by 
the industrious Druzes. Along the 
lower slopes of the eastern mountains, 
through a string of oases of which 
Palmyra was the chief, there ran the old 
caravan road from Damascus to 
distant Bagdad. 

There is still a lack of scientific 
observation on which to base an 
account of Syrian meteorology. With 
such diversity of mountain, plain and 
desert, the range of temperature is 
very great. On the inland uplands in 
summer the difference between day 
and night may be over 20°. In the 
desert steppe it may be 30° F. at 
night, and 77° F. at noon. The mean 
temperature at Beirut runs from under 
60° in winter to over 80° in autumn. 
At Baalbek I have sweltered in the 
heat of a December noon, and at night, 
journeying to Damascus in a goods 
train, have been frozen stiff with cold. 

From October to April rain falls 
at intervals — ^most heavily in December 
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CRUMBLING WALLS OF ALEPPO’S OLD CITADEL 
Aleppo, the capital of Aleppo Vilayet, extending from the Jlediterranean Sea to the Euphrates, lies 
in a fertile valley watered by the river Kuweik. An ancient Syrian trade centre, Aleppo has seen 
many vicissitudes, suffering repeatedly from siege, earthquake and epidemic. In the heart of the 
to^vn is the famous old fortress, set on an isolated eminence apparently of Hittite origin 
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Underwood 


ONE OF THE LARGE WATERWHEELS FOR IRRIGATION AT ANTIOCH 
About 6o miles almost due west of Aleppo lies Antioch on the Orontes. Founded in 300 b.c., the 
city, in its days of prosperity, was known as " Antioch the Beautiful,” and rivalled Rome in great- 
ness. Picturesquely situated at the base of a rugged range of hills, it possesses lu.xuriant orchards 
which are irrigated by means of immense waterwheels, such as the one seen above 

the temperature rushes up, the at- This border-land between the Medi- 
mosphere is charged with fine dust ; terranean basin and the Asian steppes 

vegetation wilts and withers, and life shares in the flora of both. On the 

becomes a burden. On the whole the seaboard are many evergreen shrubs 

climate is not unhealthy. The most with narrow, leathery leaves ; spring 

common forms of trouble are fevers. flowers of transient beauty ; myrtle 

A man is often described as “ fevered ” and oleander, pine and olive, with 

whatever his sickness. Europeans who squill, anemone and tulip. The syca- 

are careful have little to fear. more fig and other plants mark 
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Syria. This is the entrance to the Baalbek temple dedicated to 
Bacchus. Archaeologists have done much to combat dilapidation 
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Long before the traveller reaches it he sees the six tall cohimns, all that 
remain of its mightiest temple, uplifted black and gaunt against the sky 
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ordinary tradesmen, tailor, sliobmakcr, 
blacksmith and carpenter, arc found in 
most villa^^'S. Women spin and weave 
warm woollen ami hair garments and 
tent cloth. Native looms produce cloth 
of cotton and silk, bright-hned sashes, 
belts and headgear.'* There arc many 
workers in leather, inlaid wood, brass, 
copper and the precious metals, whose 
“products tempt the tourist, while others 
cultivate the silkworm, make olive oil 
and soap, manipulate dried fruits for 
export and prepare the tobacco leaf. " 

The work done by the Syrian Pro- 
testant College and the Universite St. 
Joseph in Heinit furnishes the country 
with doctors, teachers and preachers 
of an cfiiriency never known before. 

Connecting towns and villages there 
is a network of tracks worn through 
centuries by the feet of camel, mule and 
pedestrian. Good roads traverse certain 
mountain passes, linking thcHnlandswith 
the seaboard, and joining up the main^ 
towns in the province. Communication 
is established by rail with Egypt, the 
Hejaz, Mesopotamia and the Bosphorus. 

Mo«or*car versus Camel 

A motor “ c.xpress " crosses the 
desert between Damascus and Bagdad. 
The motor-car has, indeed, revolu- 
tionised internal communications. It 
seems as if the camel had received notice 
to quit the roads in his ancient domain. 
Every place of importance has its post 
office and electric telegraph. The tele- 
phone is used in the principal towns 
and a wireless station at Damascus 
keeps touch witlf tlic great world. 

Home trade consists mainly in the 
marketing of country produce, in buying 
and selling implements and utensils 
and the necessaries of,/ social and 
domestic life. The nomads bring in 
quantities of " samn,” or clarified butter, 
much used in cooking. Business with 
them is largely by barter. 

The immemorial trade by caravan 
with Arabia and the east has practically 
ceased. The import of textiles from the 
west has dealt a shrewd blow to native 
industries ic». silk, cotton and wool. 


SriJZA 

Cocoons arc exported on a reduced scale, 
and among other exports are fruit, 
grain, olive oil, soap and hides. . 

There arc no scattered cottages or 
solitary farmsteads. Villages are placed 
with a view to easy defence, convenient 
access to work and nearness to water. 
In the mountains houses are of sub- 
stantial stone and lime, protecting from 
the bitter cold of winter nights. In 
the plain they are unbaked bricks 
plastered with mud, the beehive form 
being popular, especially in the north. 

NcjJlectcd Sanitation 

The nomads, of course, live in tents 
of black hair. Sanitary arrangements, 
where they exist, are of the most 
primitive order, and garbage and other 
filth litter the streets. But life is so 
much lived in the open air that less 
harm is done than might be expected. 

Baalbek draws life from its springs, 
and sustenance from the annual stream 
of tourists to its splendid ruins. Homs 
(Emesa), Hama (Hamath), and Antioch, 
owe their existence to the Orontes. 
Built partly of basalt, and, in the newer 
quarters, of sun-dried bricks, the first 
principles of sanitation have yet to be 
learned. Picturesque and fruitful gardens 
wth great water-wheels are seen at 
Hama and Antioch. 

Stately Buildings of Beirut 

Aleppo, on the Kuweik, the chief city 
of the north, the great emporium and 
distributing centre for merchandise from 
cast and west, gathers round its lofty 
citadel, which stands on a mound 
probably of Hittite origin. Western 
influence is marked in the coast towns. 
It is predominant in Beirut, the main 
seat of commerce and education. Stately 
buildings and red-tiled roofs stand out 
in striking relief against the back- 
ground of green. Water is brought 
by gravitation from Nahr Beirut. 
Sanitation is comparatively good, 
and the streets are clean. Damascus, 
queen of Syrian cities, has felt the 
touch of the West, but still enshrines 
the soul of the Orient. 
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TASMANIA 


Australia’s Fruitful Island-State 

by Boyd Cable 

Author and Traveller 


T he names or nicknames given to 
Tasmania are some indication 
of its characteristics. “ The 
Playground of Australia ” is indicative 
of the large number of tourists and 
holiday-makers who are attracted from 
the parts of Australia where the summer 
heat is unpleasant and the cool and 
bracing climate of Tasmania provides 
a pleasant and invigorating change. 

The title “ Sanatorium of the South ” 
is justified by the value of the climate 
in building up delicate constitutions, 
especially those with consumptive 
tendencies, for whose treatment 
sanatoria have been established in 
various parts, and by the general 
health of the inhabitants and the 
fact that nine out of ten children 
bom survive their infancy, an ex- 
tremely high proportion. 

“ Appleland ” is rather a one-sided 
reference to a many-sided fruit industry, 
which covers a wide range of varieties 
because of the suitable climates in 
different localities ; " Australia’s Work- 
shop,” on the other hand, is due to the 
great possibilities only beginning to 
be developed, but which are affected 
to a striking extent by the many big 
sources of water power. 

•Variety the Keynote 

” The Speck," Australia’s jocular 
nickname, is best appreciated there in 
a continent so large that a state with 
an area of 26,215 square miles, or 
16,788,000 acres (Scotland has an area 
of 30,405 square miles), is by comparison 
small. The total population at the 
beginning of 1922 was 212,847, male 
and female being almost equal. 

The keynote of Tasmania is variety. 
It is an irregular heart-shaped island 


180 miles over its greatest length, 
190 over its greatest width, covering 
three degrees of latitude from 40° 40' 
to 43“ 38' S. and between 144° 30' and 
148® 30' E. longitude. 

The variety of its climate, however, 
is not so much due to its latitude as 
to its rapidly varying levels. The whole 
surface is broken up by hills, mountains 
and plateaux, increasing in their rugged- 
ness from east to west. This varying 
altitude, mnning from sea-level to 
about 4,000 feet on the central plateau, 
makes for such variety in climate that 
while a crop is being harvested in one 
place, the same vegetation will be barely 
above ground in another district. 

Absence of All Extremes 

Over the whole island, however, the 
climate is temperate, extremes of either 
heat or cold being unknown. On an 
average of once in three years the 
temperature reaches 100® F. and only 
three times a year on the average does 
air temperature attain 90°. In the winter 
it is sometimes cold enough to bring 
snow on the highlands and very 
occasionally thin ice on the lowlands. 
The hot winds of summer are tempered 
by sea and mountain air, and it is 
always cool at nights. 

There is an extraordinary variety 
in rainfall. The average of 29.4 inches, 
over the settled part of the whole 
state is no guide to this variety. There 
are from 18 to 23 inches in the midlands 
(largely devoted to sheep and wool 
production), 35 to 40 inches in the 
Huon Valley where fruit growing is 
the staple industry, and about the same 
on the north-west coast where potatoes 
and oats are largely raised. In the 
west there are from 53 to 115 inches. 
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and expensive transport conditions, 
the nature of the country rendering 
road and railway making and upkeep 
a heavy tax in proportion to popula- 
tion. A railway joins Plobart on the 
south coast with Launceston, which 
is situated in the north on the Tamar, 
about 40 miles run from the sea by the 
beautiful winding river navigable for 
the deep-sea steamers from Australia. 
The main railway is 133 miles long. 

From the mining area of Mount Lyell 
a short line runs to the west coast, and 
from Zeehan district, a little north of 
Lyell, a railway strikes almost north to 
the coast at the port of Burnie, skirts the 
coast eastward to Devonport, and then 
turns south-east to join the main line 
a little below Launceston. A little 
south of this junction is another branch- 
ing off to the cast coast, and there are 
other short branch lines round Hobart. 

The total of lines open in the whole 


state is only 800 miles — about 165 
private and the rest state-owned — 
and a glance at the map will show the 
huge extent of the country as yet un- 
tapped by the railway. Shipping is of 
relative importance, the tonnage of 
vessels entered and cleared in normal 
years being two' and a half million. 

Although the rugged and broken 
nature of the country has handicapped 
manufactures by making transport diffi- 
cult, there is every prospect that this 
disadvantage will be more than balanced 
by the availability of cheap water power. 
It may be said that Tasmania is only 
beginning to develop this power, and it 
is confidently expected to become such 
an asset that Tasmania will be one of 
the most important manufacturing 
states in the Commonwealth. 

The Central Plateau, which covers a 
large portion of the centre of the state, 
has an average height of over 3,000 feet 




Tasmanian Gorernmeni 

DEEP WATER PORT OF BURNIE ON THE NORTH COAST 


Facing Australia and on the westem-half of the north coast, the port of Burnie is the terminus of 
the railway from Strahan and also of another from Launceston, which runs along the seaboard 
from Devonport. The hinterland is a rich agricultural district and the harbour has been improved 
with a breakwater 1,260 feet long and several wharves 
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abi)Vo ?oa-lowl. and since the island is 
small it nu'.ms that the waters from this 
platca\i and the manj' hills on it fall 
with f^reat force, and the rivc-rs provide 
an ahnndanro c)f natural water-power 
sites. Many sites have been located, 
and some schemes of development 
have already heen ln'i’im rir established. 

One snch .‘Scheme carries the waters of 
the tireat Lake in the middle of the 
island five or si,\ miles across country 
and then tlrojis it over i.ooo feet on to 
the water wheels. The whole of the mo- 
tive power of Hobart, f>J miles away, is 
traiiMnittid from the power-house. A 
larj;e works for the ])roduction of elec- 
trolytic zinc has been est.ihlished there, 
and a calcium carbide works set up at 
the new manufacturing centre of Klec- 
trona, 7S miles from the power-house. 

(ireni Ilydritilic Hc^otirccit 

The calcium carhiile is manufactured 
throughout from the cjuarrying of 
the natural limestone in Tasmania 
to turning out the finished article, and 
the zinc concentrates from Hrokon 
Hill, which before the Great War were 
c.Nportcd to Helgium and ('lermaiu', will 
easily be handled in Tasmania. The 
manufacture of cenu-nt, chocolate, wool 
and yarn are other industries which 
water power has brought into being. 

This i.s only a beginning, and en- 
thusiasts arc confident that the day is not 
far distant when not only will the whole 
of the transport, heating and lighting of 
Tasmania be carried out by hydro- 
electric power, but the cheapness and 
abundance of the .sources will allow 
the establishment of works which will 
secure a huge share of the manu- 
factures of the Commonwealth. 

It might, at first thought, be supposed 
that this ambition to make Tasmania 
“ The Workshop of Australia ” would 
prevent the development of farming 
and also spoil it as " The Playground of 
Australia.” There is little danger of this, 
however. Just as there is room in Scot- 
land* for a Glasgow and Clyde manu- 
facturing centre and an enormous area 
of farming land and of deer forests and 
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grouse moors, so is there even greater 
room in Tasmania. 

The cooperative system of farming 
in fruit, dairy and other branches is 
being more and more fully developed, 
and this, together with the systematic 
encouragement given by the state, is 
- having an increased effect on the pros- 
perity of the industry. 

An Island for Anglers 

There is such a wealth of " beauty 
spol.s,” of wonderful coast, forest and 
hill scenery, that it will be many a long 
year before the fullest development of 
manufactures can encroach on these or 
the haunts of the holiday-makers to 
any appreciable extent. 

Neither will the magnificent trout 
fi.shing, for which the island is famous, 
be spoiled by the development of water 
power. The rivers are liberally stocked 
with fish, which, after great difficulties 
of transport, were imported and success- 
fully acclimatised, and Tasmania \vill 
sec to it that its reputation as a paradise 
for fishers is not jeopardised. There is 
also magnificent sea-fishing easily and 
cheaply accessible all round the coast. 

Like all Australians, the Tasmanian is 
keen on outdoor sports, and yachting 
and rowing, golf, tennis and bowling 
clubs abound. The climate allows sports 
and games to be carried on almost all 
the year round, and the inhabitants of 
the towns, most of which are on the’ 
coast and large estuaries, have every 
opportunity for boating and bathing. 

Ideal Situation of Hobart 

For the city worker who likes outdoor 
life it would be hard to imagine a more 
ideal living-place than, for instance, 
Launceston, or Hobart, the capital. 

Hobart city (population about 52,000) 
is situated on the shores of the Derwent, 
and there are many of the town-dwellers 
who keep their o\vn little boat moored 
to the jetty at the foot of their garden 
and can be afloat and sailing or fishing 
briskly within a few minutes of leaving 
their own door. Some of the suburbs 
are reached by a steamer trip of a few 
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Cf‘.n)mAnwr.\lth immleration Oolco 

JAM FACTORV ON OCEAN PIER OFF HOBART’S FINE HARBOUR 
Tl-i* ilUrr'ii'rd (i( 'f.i'.sn.ini.t mrltnH tAnttrfiV<, Iirewerip^, iTour-mills, cnqinccrinR 

wcfJ.> .<!iil Th<! jam imln'.lo‘ ficclincd somewhat after the Great 

\S'.ir i' s'*' anr 'v ; i)i<> .ij-plr <<riij-irs nearly tixirfilthi of the fruit -Rrowini; area, and amonff the 

r rio'.vn ajr the rnrranl, raspKrry, ct'oscl'nrry, pear, apricot, plum and cherry 
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WEIGHING THE HARVEST OF A NEW NORFOLK HOP-FIELD 
Stnndin;; on Die river Denvent, so miles north-west of Hobart, is New Norfolk, a town with some 
6,100 inlialiUaiits and the centre of a tloiirishlni' hop and fruit-flowing district. Hop-growing in 
Australia is almost wholly confined to Tasmania and some cool districts of Victoria, and for the season 
1523-23 an area of r,5.j5 acres out of a tot.al of r,7^t was in Tasmania 
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'k ? HUON road OVERSHADOWED BY MOUNT WELLINGTON 

D’Entrecasteaux^Channp^^^^^- Tasmania is the Huon which floira into "a long arm of 

and its eeneral region contains the island’s most celebrated apple district, 

ose CTowth i/ H.Vi this glimpse of the Huon road .flanked^- forests 

gr due to the climatic conditions and the shelter afforded by Mount Wellington 


minutes, and before and after business 
hours the beaches give ample oppor- 
tunity for pleasant sea bathing from a 
sandy beach. 

There are good roads along which the 
motorist or cyclist can enjoy his hobby, 
and a wealth of beautiful scenery 
quickly accessible — or, in fact, visible 
always from Hobart s own home 
windows, since sparkling, sunny sea, 
forest and orchard clad hills hold the- 
city in a close embrace. 


Hobart is the second oldest city in 
Tasmania, having celebrated its. 
centenary in 1903, ’ but it is verj’ 
thoroughly modem in its fine streets and 
shops and public buildings. The h3’dro- 
electric scheme already described gives 
it the great advantage, of cheap elec- 
tricity for household and business and 
industrial purposes (the charges for 
lighting are the lowest in the Common- 
wea’lth), and hold a promise of clear air 
unpolluted by factory chimney smoke 
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Commonwealth Immigration OfiBee 


STRAHAN’S SMALL BUT BUSY HARBOUR AT A RAIL-HEAD 
A Rinncc at the map will show a deep inlet with a narrow mouth, halfway down the western coast. 
This is the estuar}’ of the Gordon and King rivers and forms a fine and almost land-locked streak 
of water Imoum as Macquarie Harbour. It is the port for the local mining and an extensive 
agricultural area and has steamer services to Hobart and Sydney 



For its size Tasmania is well endowed with mineral wealth ; copper and tin are produced in considerable 
quantities, the latter chiefly at Mount BischoS, and also gold, silver, zinc, tungsten and coal. The 
quantity of metallic tin mined during 1922 amounted to 679 tons. The industry, however, has had 
to contend with low market values of tin, high production costs and depletion of supplies 
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no matter how much farther the 
manufacturing resources may be 
developed. The electric tram service 
not only covers the city, but runs far 
out into the country in various directions 
and to the surrounding suburbs. 

In connexion \vith the standard of 
life of the town-dweller it is interesting 
to note some figures relating to the 
housing conditions. As long ago as the 
census of 1911, onl}' one Tasmanian 
out of everj' fift}' lived in one room, 
and only one in twenty in two rooms ; 
more than half the entire population 
lived in houses with over five rooms. 
About one-tenth of the people lived in 
houses with ten rooms or more. 

The university and technical schook 
at Hobart have provided a generous 
sj'stem of bursaries and scholarships by 
which students are enabled to rise to 
the height of a universitj^ degree. 
Education in Tasmania is free, compul- 
sory and secular, and there is no bar 
to the poorest scholar pro%'ided wth 
brains and energ5\ 

The Hobart Museum contains collec- 
tions of special interest in the specimens 
of native animak, birds and fishes. 
Another nickname for Tasmania is 
" The Fossil Continent,” because there 
lived, and in rare instances still live 
here, animak which otherwise are known 
only to the world to-day as fossils of 
unlalo^vn age, such as the marsupial 
wolf (Thjiacinus), and the " Tasmanian 
Devil," unknown outside the kland, but 
now almost extinct. 
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The " Devil " got its name from the 
early settlers, who tried in vain to over- 
come its savage and ferocious nature 
even when the young were taken and 
brought up \vith the greatest ‘care and 
kindness almost from birth. Its appear- 
ance may ako have helped to christen 
it, the big head, which tapers up about 
a third of the animal’s length, being 
broad, flat and ugty, wth tremendous 
wide-gaping jaw’s armed with rows of 
murderous teeth. The animal's usual 
length k from hvo to two and a half feet, 
the tail sticks out as stifBy as a bit of 
w'ood, the feet are shaped something 
like a dog’s, but with longer, sprawling 
toes ending in sharp claws. 

The "Tasmanian Tiger” k another 
animal peculiar to the kland. "Ihere is 
no real resemblance to a tiger e.xcept in 
the stripe markings on the upper rear 
part of the body. In shape and face 
it k more like a dog, and about the size 
of a large sheepdog. It, like the 
" Devil,” has been found impossible to 
tame or bring to a point of civilization 
%vhere it w'ould not bite savagely at 
anyone who came within reach. In the 
early days it w'as most destructive to 
sheep and live-stock, ^d was hunted 
down to such purpose that it k now 
practically extinct. 

The kangaroos found in Austraha 
and the peculiar “ duck-billed ’ platjyus 
are ako conunon to Tasmania, although 
they, too, are fast dkappearing, an 
promke soon to become as extinct as 
the native aboriginal population. 


TASMANIA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Division. Detached fragment of 
the highland system of Eastern Australia, 
separated by the shallow' Bass Strait. A 
dissected plateau of denudation without 
coastal sills, and with fractured coastal 
margins and drowned estuaries. 

Climate. Not quite so oceanic as New 
Zealand ; w'ithin the temperate west 
^vind belt, with rainfall proportional to 
the height of the land and w'ell marked 
rain shadow’s. A more even, cooler and 
more regular climate than Victoria in 
Australia. 

Vegetation. Naturall}' a forest. (Cf. 
the w'est side of South Island, N.Z.) 

Products. Mainly primar3' ; min- 
erals, especially tin; temperate fruits. 


predominantly apples. Seconds^ 
ducts, metals, dairy produce, , p. 

and preser\'es are in Process of ae\ei,p 
ment: Water power— i.e. white coal 
is a valuable asset. . 

Communications. Transport « diSc^^ 
a small mileage of railwayj^la^dy 
mines. Motor roads. Coastal, inter 
state and oceanic steamers. -ffrac- 

trve land for settlement b3’ coects 

the “ home-land,’’ with ^pro- 

in every department Pl^l^^nient, 
auction, with an ®es (hydro- 

md with large Sture, 

dectric), Tasmania has a F ^gjg. 
provided only that she gets th 
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Forbidden Land Beyond the Himalayas 

by Edmund Candler 

Author of •' The Unveiling of Lhasa ” 


I N writing about Tibet it is difficult 
to avoid superlatives. It is the 
, highest country in the world ; in 
parts it is the most beautiful, in other 
parts it is the bleakest, coldest and most 
barren. If the standard of romance be 
remoteness it is certainly the most 
romantic. For the mysterious land of 
the lamas is doubly guarded from 
intnision by its great physical barriers 
of mountains and deserts and by the 
policy of isolation first imposed on 
the Tibetans by the Chinese and pre- 
served by them in wise self-sufficiency 
now that the supremacy of China 
has passed. 

In spite of the Lhasa expedition of 
1904 and the increase of our geo- 
graphical knowledge Tibet is still the 
least known country in the world. 
The courses of the great rivers, all of 
which ultimately make their way into 
the southern or eastern seas after runs 
of from 600 to 3,500 miles, have been 
only partially investigated. In late years 
the sources of the Brahmaputra, Sutlej 
and Indus have been mapped and 
surveyed; the mystery of the gorges 
of the Brahmaputra has been solved ; 
but hundreds of miles of the upper 
Yang-tse-Kiang remain to be explored. 

Mysterious Womb of Rivers 

The ultimate source of the Mekong 
is unkno\vn, and also a large part of its 
course. The source of the Salween is 
another of the last secrets, and at least 
100 miles of its upper reaches 
have never been penetrated. Immense 
areas of the frozen plateaux and 
mountain chains of north-central and 
north-eastern Tibet are still untraversed. 
The frontiers of the cormtry are but 
very vaguely aligned. 


But this is a matter of scientific 
inquiry rather than of political, com- 
mercial or strategical importance. The 
inhospitable deserts that lie 100 
miles to the north of Lhasa offer an 
even more effective barrier against 
penetration than the Himalayas to the 
south. Thus the British line of defence 
on the Indian frontieV is doubly secured. 

Chino's Impregnable Barrier 

In the old days apparently, at least 
before the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, there was no check on travellers 
entering the countrj' — ^physical obstacles 
alone stood in the way. It was only 
when the European came to be feared, 
not without reason, as an acquisitive 
invader that the doors were shut on 
him. Tibet was convenient to China as 
an impregnable buffer state — a wall 
erected by Providence against " the 
outer barbarian.” It protected her 
from the encroachments of her Asiatic 
neighbours on her western frontier — ^no 
invading army could live on the cotmtry 
— as well as against the more insidious 
penetration of " the foreign devil.” 

The lamas were apt disciples in the 
policy of exclusiveness which they soon 
learnt to invest tvith a religious sanction. 
The white man in Tibet is more than a 
national menace, the exploiting alien 
whom every Asiatic instinctively fears ; 
he threatens the very existence of the 
lamaistic hierarchy. For the lifting of 
the veil, the letting in of light, must 
mean the certain, if slow, death of 
occultism, the dissipation of the bogeys 
by which the priestly class, the rulers of 
the country, play upon the credulity and 
superstition of the peasants, their serfs. 

The spell that Tibet has exercised on 
the traveller may be easily understood. 

ic6 
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The country is the preserve of 
medievalism. One crosses a pass and 
steps out of the twentieth century into 
the fifteenth. Lhasa is but 360 mUes 
from Darjeeling by road, less than 250 
as the crow flies. 

From Observatory Hill in Darjeeling, 
the summer quarters of the Bengal 
government, one looks over the bleak 
hog-backed ranges of Sikkim to Kin- 
chinjimga and the tremendous chain 
of mountains that embraces Everest. 
To the north-east stretches a lower line 
of dazzling rifts and spires, in which 
one can see a thin grey wedge like a 
slice cut in a sugar-coated cake. That 
is the Jelep-la, through which the 
road winds into Tibet. 

A ride of two days through mountain 
scenery takes one to Yatung, the 
frontier village where the Chinese built 
their barrier wall across the Ammo-Chu. 
One passes from a life of hotels, bridge 
parties, theatres, gossip, ball games, 
cinemas, picture papers — all the trapn 
pings of civilization — ^into a land of 
mysticism ; from a country ruled by a 
bureaucracy, a government of files and 
red tape and secretariats, to a land of 
which the spiritual and secular head is 


the living incarnation of the Buddha 
Avalokiteswara ; from a land where 
folk are decently buried in coffins to one 
where they are cut up into small slices 
by professional butchers and laid on the 
rocks as a banquet for the dogs and 
crows ; to a world of witchcraft, 
polyandry, chain armour, inquisitions, 
incantations, ordeals by fire and boiling 
oil, spiritual terrorism and mechanical, 
monotonous prayer. 

And the scenery through which one 
passes is symbolic of the spiritual flight. 
At first it is the grandeur and wildness 
of the mountains that impress one, 
but later, with every day’s march into 
the interior, one becomes more con- 
scious of the mysterious seclusion of 
Tibet. Wild as it is, there is no country 
in the world where the landscape in 
the inhabited part, along the trade 
and pilgrim routes, has received such 
an impress from the hand of man. 

The imprint is not of industrialism. 
The only black country in Tibet is 
the country of black magic ; the only 
sky-scrapers are the praying flags, " the 
horses of the wind ” ; the only factories 
are of prayer. The mechanical in- 
genuity of the lamas is confined to the 



HOW THE TIBETANS BUILT THEIR MOUNTAIN FORTS 
For the site of ci “ jons,” or fort, the Tibetans usually choose a more or less isolated hilL Tliey have 
the trick of making their walls seem to be part and parcel of the rock on which they stand, as !s se>*n 
at Gyantse and in the Potala at Lhasa. Very often the defences are not as solid as they IvAt, ihiii 
slabs of rock being backed by nibble, and within all is filth iiniinaginable and glc^i.n 



Mount Everest Comiaittee 

WHAT LIES BETWEEN EVEREST AND THE EXPLORER 
The stupendous convulsions of the world’s surface, that kneaded it into the frost-bitten heights and 
valle>;s of gloom that are most of Tibet, set a guard of peaks about- Everest. These had to be 
negotiated by the ttvo British expeditions that tried to intrude upon the awful soUtude of its summit, 
five miles into the air, and paid so dearly for their gallant pains 



EVEREST FROM THE WALLS OF THE RONGBUK MONASTERY 
Before the two Everest expeditions had made the mount^’s faM is 

view of the earth’s 
from 


h’s greatest heap of rook was a distant glimpse from ne^ that the 

the monastery of Rongbuk, where the expedition found hospi^it)^, and, indeed, 
inhospitable nature of Tibet lies rather in its soil than its inhabitants 
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AT KHAMBA JONG, NEAR THE SIKKIM FRONTIER 
In. a great bare plain, 13,000 feet above sea-level, and covered with boulders that nere and there 
give shelter to some sparse grasses, is a steep hill crowned by the Khamba Jong. This is about 15 
miles north of the Sikkim frontier. Mount Everest, too miles away, can be seen from here in 
good weather. The jong was visited by part of the British Expedition to Lhasa 


■ V- • 


Edward B. Ix>aE 

ON THE ROAD TO LHASA: YATUNG IN THE VALE OF CHUMBI 
There is a wedge of Tibetan territory, thrust southwards towards Darjeeling, between Siklcim to the 
west and Bhutan on the east. Down it runs the Cbumbi valley, which is part of the route to Lhasa. 
Yatung was the treaty market between India and TibeL By building a wall here the treaty w.t! 
broken, and this was one of the reasons for the Lhasa expedition of 1904 
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CHORTEN IN A TIBETAN MONASTERY OF THE CHUMBI VALLEY 
Varialions of this sinictiirc, really a cenotaph, are found in every monastery of Tibet, and sometimes they 
arc b\iilt in the open, tliniii’h then tiic " niani ” wait, piled of ioosc stones by the passing pious, is more 
usual. Some prayer flags will be noticed. Inside the buildings are shrines smok^ and dim lit with 
hundreds of butter lamps whose contents are usually somewhat rancid 
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N'ajr l!ic ^ 3ltinii 

1 1,(* :'!■ ! % < ! tl.r .1- • !lt I<i tl)<- .Ivlrp |s 
I. il lil tl.r <!i < . in I’ll Jln- Tllvt.Ul 

i(!<- .ti'.tl " wn!) .iil\ ‘I In* 
M<'.ijn ii I <n«.n- ' .nil i* j'.nly <>( 

.111- i< I in< li !<» li.ivr (miiul tlu' 
Hiin.il.iv.tii i-f I'Mrn in tlu* 

\;il!iy. \<i n !■. li.ml I'l nn.imni’ 
■tiiv AI]>iii<' i.’!' 11 I'lVi-lu-r tli.m that 
(Iiii.i'hil l>y tin- V.itiiiii; •'tnain. a fow 
ini!<-> aboVi* ilu* ('lmii--»‘ wall, lloth 

tli< -<• v.ih-; an- in Til'i t. 

In M.tv the Vatniiii valley is Ivautiful 
l«yun<l th'* ^iraiulist mtiutv of the 

Alp;, c.njv tiil nn<l< r font with spring 
llowit-; while tiverheail the rhoiloden- 
thoi)-; fdow lihi- coal throuj^h the pine 
forest. 'Ihe rocks in the .stream arc 

co.iteil with (peen and yellow moss which 


form.; a bed for the gentian and ane- 
niom s, relandine.s, wood sorrel and 
iri'-'s. 'Iliirteen ditferent specie.s of 
primul.i may he fonml between finathonj:' 
and ft.mis.i. Snell are tin- ajiproaches 
to ih‘‘ forbidden lainl, dereitfnl in tluir 
•edneiiveiii". for the country i.s hare 
of fori -t '.ive in till' sonih-ea.st. 

Tlic n.irrc(! fJnic lo Tibet 

Since i.s'i,; Yatnmt has hail the di.s- 
tuiriion of 1 einr' the only phice in 
•4aitl;<rn Tibet acci ssiiiie to Knrojwan.s. 
The j.iivi!ei;e of access was the result 
of the .leti .-mi nt between (ip-at Britain 
aii'l ( hm.i with rei^apl to the trade 
*< mtmmic.nious l'«*vween India and 
Td»t The elo-rd ijafe was ojxned 
m IM*} to ib.e V«iimu'hn.sbanfl M.xpedi- 
tion. or ratb.er it was op neil by it. 

It h.is l-.eii ■'Imt ever since save to 
an «Tcasional itovenmi'-nt ofl'icial or 
to I tivib-j:. tl travellers like the .Mount 
K\<pst j'.irty. for whom a conco.ssion 
w.e. obt.un<d from the Tibet govern- 
in' nt, Since the days of the Tibet 
.Mi -ion t hnn 'e olVicials have disap- 
jv.irit! ; the old wall built a.s a barrier 
.nioss the valley at Vatnn.g has fallen 
int«i inni''; l.h:i.s-i no long' r takes its 
iT'Its fioin Peking. 

b'or iw(» marches beyond Yatnng the 
highway from India to tlie capital 
p.iss, ^ through conntiA’ that i,« dLs- 
tinctly Himalayan, tliongli the hills are 
no longer thiekly forested. Then a 
few miles h'vond (biutsa, near the 
meeting-place of tlie sources of the 
.Ammo-flm, one passes the last tree. 
The wcKxl line ends abruptly at an 
elevation of 13.000 feet. Beyond it 
there is harrennc.ss and de.colation. 

After I’rtsMnR the Last Tree 

That .'jcdticlive valley of Yalung leads 
to the most unsheltered and inhospit- 
able country in Asia. And yet it is 
not until one has passed the last tree 
that one begins to bo consscious of the 
peculiar genius of Tibet, the virtue and 
malice of the soil out of which lamaism 
has grown. Tlie Himalayan fairjdand, 
on the skirts of the country on th 
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Dr. E. E. Ghlpp 

SUPERB SILVER WEDGE OF CHUMULHARI AT SUNSET 
North-i-.ist nf Phan Jour at the Tibetan end of the Chumbi valley, Chumalhari overhangs the fort, 
with a solid cone of ice-covered rock lo.ooo feet high, the summit of which is about 24,000 feet above 
sea-level. The srenery hcre.diout, in fact, and for hundreds of miles northward, is heartbreaking in its. 
inonolonv, barren \ alleys strewn with boulders, without water and almost without plant life 
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HOME OF THE INFANT SUTLEJ IN THE WILD TIBETAN VALLEYS 
Fifteen thousand feet above the ocean to which, after 900 miles, it wanders, the Sutlej is bom at the 
base of Mount Kailas from the sacred lake of Rakas Tal. Near here the Indus, the Brahmaputra and 
the Ganges also first find the sunlight. Here is a bridge built of tree-trunks fastened together on the 
cantilever principle, with a flimsy strip of wooden slats swaying giddily between 
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Where the Nycro Chu joins the raina-Chu in a ring of mountains is a plain dominated by two huge 
ridges of sandstone. On these ridges are a jong, or fort, and a monastery. The jong, built of stone 
and sun-dried brich, rises 500 feet from the level, and shows an imposing array of walls and bastions, 
wliile the town crouches in shelter beneath with its squat, white, two-storeyed houses 



Edmund Candler 


BESIDE THE WATERS OF THE PAINA-CHU IN GYANTSE PLAIN 
Gyantse, like Lhasa, presents a spectacle of fertility hemmed by mountains, a welcome contrast to 
the traveller weary of Tibet’s bleak highlands. The plain is about ten miles long and six across, and 
contains some thirty villages. Almost every square yard is cultivated. Some very fine carpets, of 
which the output is rather limited, are made locally, and they fetch big prices in India 
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curiosiU' and suspense as when one 
toiled up to the Jelcp-Ia to the dividing 
line between India and Tibet. There is 
nothing so satisfying to the traveller 
as these Pisgah sights, the moment 
of the peep over the barrier. Here is 
one more geographical boundaiy. 


TIBET 

river and its tributaries have at- 
tracted half the population, the greater 
part of the merchandise and nine-tenths 
of the godliness of Tibet. The scene is 
purely pastoral. Farm houses are 
dotted about the valley, and though 
there is no forest, groves of trees. 



THOUSANDS WATCH THE NEW YEAR CELEBRATIONS AT TASHI-LUNPO 
Resides inontlily festivals, tlic lamaist ehurch keeps four special occasions in the year, and the 
src.itest of them is the Losar, held in February, to celebrate the New Year. There is a holiday of 
about a fortniRht for laymen, and the monks give a wonderful show of devil-dancing. Five or six 
thousand people h.avc attended tlic Losar here, some coming from as far as Nepal or Alongolia 


familiar to the imagination, but hidden 
from European eyes for nearly a cen- 
tury : until the passage of the Tibet 
Mission in 1904 Manning, Warren Has- 
tings’ emissary, was probably the only 
Englishman who had set eyes on it. 
It is a mysterious river, in parts un- 
explored ; its identity with the Brahma- 
putra in Assam has only of compara- 
tively late years been established. 

A sudden turn in the path brings one 
to the saddle, and one looks down on 
the great trough where the Brahma- 
putra cleaves the bleak hills and table- 
lands of Tibet from east to west. There 
is no detached oasis, but a continuous 
strip of verdure, rich and fertile. The 


walnut and peach, poplar and willow — 
trees that would grace an English park 
— and irrigated crops waist-deep, grow 
up to the walls of the homesteads. 

The river is 140 yards wide where one 
crosses it at Chaksam ferry, the current 
swift and boisterous, the eddies and 
whirlpools dangerously uncertain, j^et 
the stream is navigable by the light 
Tibetan hide boats at least 100 miles 
above and below. It is the main artery 
of traffic in the country, the highway 
of the Lord Buddha crowded with 
pilgrim craft in seasons of festival. 

A himdred miles up stream the 
Panchen Rinpoche of Tashi-Lunpo holds 
court, the Great Precious Teacher, 
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lamas dance to the having of long trnnibets and the thud of drums 
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TIBET 


m3rstery, even more evocative of awe 
than the golden roofs and finials, is the 
magnificent curtain of black yak hair, 
the veil of sanctity and seclusion that 
shrouds the god. Nature and priest- 
craft have conspired with extraordinary 
success to impress the pilgrim. 

On the Lingkor, that sacred ribbon of 
a road which piety has wound round 
Lhasa and the Potala in a tortuous loop, 
one may meet the pilgrim drifting 
ecstatically, like a weed in a current, 
rotating alwaj'S, like the prayer wheel 
in his hand, from left to right. With 
every turn of the wheel, with every 
utterance of the sacred charm, he lets a 
bead of his rosary faU through his 
constant fingers. 

Lhasa’s Tree-clad Plain 

The outskirts of Lhasa compensate 
for the dirt and unsightliness of its 
streets. It is a waterlogged city, 
approached from the west by a stone 
causeway raised ovi6r a marsh. One 
passes Arcadian haunts by the Brahma- 
putra and lower down the Kyi-Chu, but 
these are but patches of fertility and 
do not prepare one for the wide open 
belt of green in which Lhasa is islanded 
—willow groves intersected by clear 
running streams, swaying popl^, 
walled-in paries ■with palaces and fish- 
ponds, marshes where the wild duck 
flaunt their security and lush barley- 
fields stretching away to the hills. 

The lamaseries outside the city are 
embowered in trees and their golden 
pagoda-shaped roofs stand out from 
the green base of the mountains. Each 
is a little town in itself. De-Bung, 
probably the largest monastery in the 
vorld, stands in a natural amphi- 
rheatre two and a half miles to the west. 
Sera lies two miles to the north and 
Gaden a day’s journey to the east. All 
three are of ancient foundation, dating, 
it is believed, from the fourteenth 
century, more of the nature of ecclesias- 
tical universities than monasteries in 
the Western sense of the word. Their 
30,000 monks exercise a preponderating 
influence on the politics of the country. 


In design the Tibetan lamaseries are 
all very much alike, a warren of monastic 
buildings, temples and narrow streets, 
perched in white tiers on stone terraces 
built out from the rocky sides of the 
hill, honeycombed with passages, halls, 
chapels and cells. In the dark and 
grimy recesses of the temples loom the 
great gilded Buddhas, life size, covered 
with precious stones and turquoises. 

Ghastly Spiritual Terrorism 

In some of these is preserved the pure 
spirit of the faith, but for the most part 
the monastery is a storehouse of lumber 
and .superstition, objects in the holy 
of holies the significance of which, if 
they ever had any, the lamas are unable 
to explain ; bows, arrows, chain 
armour^ stag horns, stuffed animals, 
mirrors, fragments of coloured glass, 
devil masks, bones and skulls. 

T^he reek of the butter lamps before 
the altar is almost suffocating ; their 
fumes have obscured the garish frescoes 
on the wall. Here and there a lamp 
reveals a gorgon’s head, a fiend’s eye. 
Everywhere is repeated the lamas’ 
famihar apparatus of terrorism — in the 
draped idols, the grotesque demoniacal 
figures painted on the hanging tapestries 
and scrolls, monsters with teeth and 
claws, and their victims, savagely 
mutilated, tom and bleeding, with eyes 
and tongue gouged out, dipped in the 
flame or flayed ^ve. One turns "vidth 
relief to gaze through the forest of dingy 
pillars to the cloistered courtyard and 
quadrangle outside, bathed in sunshine 
and bright with borders of flowers. 

Religion Influenced by Geography 

Perhaps if all Tibet were as beautiful 
as the “ Plain of Milk,” on which Lhasa 
stands, the pure faith of the Buddha 
would not have degenerated into the 
gross superstition of lamaism. The 
cult of demonolatry, the traffic with 
black magic, which are practised in the 
Mom and Bamoche temples in Lhasa 
are a survival of the old Bon religion 
of pre-Buddlnst Tibet. The."^' rines 
are confessedly given over 
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TOKYO 


The Phcenix-like Capital of Japan 

by Clive Holland 

Author of Things Seen in Japan ” 


T okyo, the modem capital of 
Japan, formerly known as Yedo, 
never fails from its charm of 
situation and its inexhaustible quaint- 
ness and interest to fascinate the 
traveller who comes to it. Placed at 
the head of the bay bearing the same 
name, in latitude 35° 41' N. and longi- 
tude 139° 45' E., it stands chiefly on 
the banks of the river Sumida. The 
river is of considerable breadth, but, 
owing to the shallowness of its estuary 
and the silt brought down, is unnavig- 
able by vessels of any great tonnage. 
Thus Yokohama, 18 miles nearer 
the mouth of the bay and connected 
with Tokyo by rail, is considered the 
port of the capital. 

Prior to becoming the capital of 
eastern Japan in 1590, Tokyo (then 
kno^vn as Yedo) was little more than a 
•primitive fortress with a collection of 
houses grouped round it for protection. 
The fortress was foimded in 1456 by a 
certain Ota Do-kwan. The name Yedo 
means “ the Door to the Inlet." In 
those far-off days much of the ground 
on the eastern side of the Sumida on 
which the capital has been built was 
under water, and was gradually re- 
claimed and built over as the years 
went by and the needs of the city’s 
expansion dictated. 

Long Annals of Disaster 

During the centuries Tokyo has 
suffered frequently from devastating 
conflagrations and also from serious 
earthquakes. Indeed, the history of the 
city in the past may be said to consist 
chiefly of a succession of earthquakes, 
fires, typhoons, epidemics and floods. 
In modern times the most disastrous fire 
took place on September i, 1923. when 


repeated earthquake shocks destroyed 
nearly three-quarters of the city. The 
fires started by these added greatly 
to the terror of the unfortunate 
inhabitants. Thousands perished — how 
many was never quite . ascertained — 
and many of the chief public buildings 
and business premises, which had been 
built of stone, were also destroyed. 

After the 1923 Earthquake 

The population before the earthquake 
and fire of 1923 was about 2,173,200 ; 
subsequently it was estimated as some- 
what less than 2,000,000. Most of the 
British subjects usually resident in 
Tokyo were away on holiday, and conse- 
quently the loss of life among this 
section of the community was slight. 

Steps were speedily taken by the end 
of October to set about rebuilding and 
reconstructing the city, and great 
progress was quickly made, largely 
owing to the fact that wooden, and 
therefore easily and rapidly erected, 
buildings are still the rule, and are held 
to be the most suitable in view of the 
frequency of earthquakes in Japan. 
Many, too, of the public buildings have 
been rebuilt in stone, and the business 
premises that were destroyed have been 
reconstructed on even a greater and 
more modem scale. 

It was not imtil September 12, 1868, 
that the old name Yedo was altered to 
Tokyo or Tokei. Both are correct ways 
of pronouncing the two Chinese char- 
acters used in writing the name, the 
meaning of which is " Eastern Capital.” 
It was in November of the same year 
that the then Mikado first visited the 
new capital, and since March 26 of the 
following year it has been the recognized 
seat of government. 
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TOKYO 


For administrative purposes it is 
divided into fifteen " ku ” (districts), of 
which thirteen lie to the west and two 
to the east of the river Sumida which 
runs through the city and cuts it into 
two halves kno\vn as Honjo and Tokyo 
proper. In the former are many of the 
most important temples including that 
of the war god Hachiman ; and that of 
Gohyaku-Rakan-ji containing no fewer 
than 500 images. Each " ku ” is 
presided over by an official approxi- 
mately of the status of the mayor of a 
metropolitan borough. He is, however, 
appointed by the government, and is 
called “ ku-chio,” or chief of the 
district. There is also an assembly, 
“ fu-kwai,” for local administration of 
affairs, elected every four years by the 
inhabitants. These " ku,” with eight 
suburban districts, form Tokyo-fu, and 
are under the general superintendence of 
the " Fu-Chiji," or governor. 

The greater portion of the city is 
flat, especially that lying on or near 


the banks of the Sumida, and many 
picturesque if poor streets are to be 
found in these quarters. The streets here 
are intersected by numerous canals and 
moats, spanned by many small bridges 
which, indeed, form a very distinctive 
feature of the city. 

Notwithstanding the destruction of 
many of the ancient residences of the 
" daimios ” (nobles) to make sites for 
government and other buildings, some 
of these palaces stiU remain, forming 
with their beautiful gardens, magnificent 
old trees, lakes and rockwork oases of 
beauty, and with their old-time buildings 
memorials of a past medieval age. 

The chief business quarters of the 
city lie in the Nihombashi, Kjmbashi 
and Kanda " ku,” and through them the 
Odori or main street passes. In the 
section of it called Ginza most of the 
best shops and bazaars are to be found. 

Tokyo has many bridges great and 
small. The most famous of all is the 
Nihombashi or Bridge of Japan, in the 
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THE HOUSE OF PEERS, A CHARACTERISTIC JAPANESE STRUCTURE 
Nearly all Japanese houses are built of wood on account of earthquakes, and as may be understood 
are easily demolished by fire. Tokyo has been burnt down and rebuilt several times, and fires u'.ed 
to be called “ the blossoms of Tokyo.” Although the modem government buildings are of stone, 
several purely Japanese in architecture remain, such as the House of Peers near Hibiya Park 









GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS OF TOKYO SEEN FROM THE PALACE MOAT 
Passing the General Staff Office on the right, and walking along the road by the side of the moat 
surrounding the palace enclosure, the extensive buildings belonging to the naval department and the 
udicial department come into view. High green banks with fine wide^spreading trees fringe this 
section of the moat, said to be one of the prettiest bits in the district of Kojimachi 
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IMPOSING MODERN BUILDING OF THE MITSUBISHI BANK 
Mitsubishi naiik, situated in Vacsu Street, in the Kojimachi district, near Tokyo Station and facing 
the Tokyo Municipal Buildinc;. is one of tlic several fine banks in Tokyo, whose modem, well-organized 
bankine' system dates from 1872. The Kojimachi district is one of the most densely populated portions 
o( the city, and possesses manv large pjiblic buildings, including the government premises 



The Shiba Temples of Tokyo, with the tombs of the Tokugawa Shoguns, are ablaze with elaborate 
decorations, and rank among the most marvellous examples of religious architecture in Japan. The 
court above, with its stone lanterns and early Apn 1 blossoms, is attached to the temple of the second 
Shogun, whose tomb of gold lacquer, inlaid wth enamel and crystals, dazzles the eye with brilliance 
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JDERN THOROOGHFARE ON WESTERN LINES IN THE CAPITAL CITY OF THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 
as Ycdo, Tokyo was rcchristcucd soon alter the Mikado took up life residence in the town in 1868 on the fall of tlie Shogunatc. The dcvclop- 

i lias keen rapid, despite numerous disasters, and much of it has been built in accordance with modern requirements ; railwat’S and electric 
iv in several directions, and a network of tclcpprapb, telephone and electric light wires is spread above the streets. Here is Yaesu Street one of 
the chief busim ss streets in Tokyo ; tbe large houses seen are owned by Mitsubishi & Company and let to many different firms ’ 
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■inlil i - of f.iny hl:'- I'l-.inty jh-niI' lo bi* 
1< ii’.iitt. II. Tin n ilic \Miilil Ilf japan 
I", ymiii;; afi.nii with the l)^l<llnin^' nf 
tin- « hi iiy .iinl h.ippy nnwrl-i uf pi-npli* 
lM-iii‘;ith tlif wliiti- anil pink 
nf thi* l>r.u»>lu>. Ilf (;i) .ilottj; 
tin- laiial, whnh is oviilninji liy llu'in, 
in liM.ils. Iij Tokyn the I’ily’-' (;ri‘atosl 
liiiliil.iy.'i Of fi'li-s ai’f In-Iil Innrath the 
i li' try-tri.cs. IViiu I’ark is also famous 


for them. In il an; the Iniinrial 
' 111 ' 11111 . Iinpi-rial IJhrar\’, Zoolnyical 
li.inifii- anil ni.iny Ifinljs and .slirini'.s 
nf tin* Siii'min.s. 

’ili'Ti* .ire nianj' flowi-r fo.stivals 
lib <-rvi ii in 'I'likyo .iiid lliroii:;!iout 
j-iji.m ; tin-. I* of tli<* rln rry hlo.ssom, 
plum bl'o iiin. iri.s .md lastly, tin; inn.st 
nnj'ort.inl of all, that of tin- national 
ihr.vrr, till* <•hry.'anthl•mllnl. I)nrin,c( 
th'- la'-i-nam<fl h stival at tho Court of 
T'lkvo i vrrythiin: is madi* ^•nlhI^matical 
of tin- national flower, and even the 
Iniixfi.d li-ttiT.s and com inn nicat ions 
•in* v.riftrn njvin diry.'anthi'mnm paper. 
Kv' rywlii p' mil* .''•••s imitation ftoiden 
i!ov.< fv. .md tin* rr.d blooms an? always 
.ifMin.'.i-d '•n far as natnn* jvrmit.s — 
1.1 . onti* to ihi ir fnlh .^l beauty and 
5 “ if* i tioii on Novi-mber .j. 

h'inilini llic Vantage I’ciint 

On vi'.itmi: a stran:. 4 i* rity tin- average 
tourist M i-ks s, Miner or later a vantage 
I'omt from whnh a panoramic view 
of tin* wliol'* or greater part of it may 
lx* oht .11111(1 Of citns where such a 
v.ini.i.ge point IS avail.ible one carries 
.iw.iy .1 much more vivid and accurate 
niijiri ssKui. Tokyo is well-favoured in 
this respei. The high .ground is 
.ijipro.uhed by a long flight of stone 
sli ps, and from the summit one obtains 
A v.isi ]?anorama of the city spread 
out on either haiul. There is a .saying 
that Tokyo is a city of magnificent 
distances, and this is realized to be true 
as the eye roves acro.ss it. It occupies 
.ijiproxniiately too stpiare miles. 

Where ihe Sfioitiins Rciitncd 

One of the first things the ob.server 
notices is the Imperial Palace, built 
uj>on the site of that old one of the 
Slioguns burnt down in iSjj, situated 
on an eminence which lifts it above the 
noise of the streets and hoiuses sur- 
rounding its moat. 'Fhe palace is 
enshroudeil with pines and cherry-trees 
so that it can .scarcely be seen, and the 
gardens are encircled by high tvalls in 
which there are gatewaj’s here ant lere. 
From these, green banks slo ■ ’ 
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LEADER OF A NOTED BAND OF RONINS 
Vassal of a feudal noble who, failing to revenge an insult, com- 
mitted “ hara-kiri,” Oishi Kuranosuke and forty-seven Ronins 
avenged him by slaying his foe and then themselves. On the 
site of their honourable suicide this statue commemorates them 


find all the fruits in 
season. In wet weather 
the travelling shopkeeper 
will wear, in addition to 
a wide-brimmed mush- 
, room-like hat, a grass 
coat, which is impervious 
to rain and makes him 
look almost like a per- 
ambulating haystack. 

Along the streets, too, 
come the blind masseurs 
with plaintive voices, 
sometimes announcing 
their coming with a 
whistle. Because of their 
blindness they are em- 
ployed by clients of both 
sexes, and the thud, thud 
of their stout wooden 
staves on the stones of the 
street is a familiar sound. 

The refreshment seller 
also comes perambulating 
the streets, dispensing 
drinks — ^lemonade has be- 
come popular — and sweet 
cakes of rice. 

In the open-fronted 
shops are to be seen the 
shoe or " geta ” malcer 
at work repairing the 
strange-looking, clog-like 
native footgeeir, consist- 
ing of a little wooden 
platform raised on two parallel pieces 
of wood three or four inches in 
height, still affected by most of the 
poorer classes in wet weather ; or the 
makers of paper lanterns cutting them 
out of white or coloured paper with 
almost incredible speed, and painting 
with swift strokes of the brush animals, 
inscriptions and designs with consum- 
mate artistry upon them. 

The paper-umbrella maker is also well 
worth watching at work, for he is a 
skilful and an important craftsman 
in Japan. His trade, at aU events, is 
by no means a dying industry. In the 
suburbs one may occasionally catch a 
glimpse of the silk-weavers at work with 
their apparatus for winding off the silk 


from the cocoons and primitive looms 
for weaving the fabric. 

To describe all the trades and callings 
of a city such as Tokyo which are of 
interest to the stranger would need a 
small book. A tour of the street teaches 
much. Workmen of various types are 
to be seen busily engaged. If at first 
their movements and methods appear 
strange and even clumsy one is soon 
forced to admit that there is a certain 
ease and even grace in them. The 
carpenters always puzzle Europeans, 
for they use their tools in many instances 
in the exact opposite way to which we 
are accustomed, such as pulling their 
planes towards them instead of pushing 
them away from them. But in their 
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Canada’s City of Homes and Commerce 

by Sir Bertram Windle, f.r.s. 

Professor of Antliropology at S. Michael’s College, Toronto University 


UDDY Little York ” it was 
called by its detractors 
3'cars ago, and in these 
later days I have heard the term 
“The Hol}’ City” used by those who 
very carefully dissembled any affection 
they may have had for the place. 
Yet the citizens of Toronto have 
many reasons for feeling proud of 
their towa which, from small 
beginnings, has risen in population to 
the .second place in the Dominion, its 
out-runner Montreal having a century's" 
start in the race. 

The name Toronto, which means 
" the place of meeting." in the first 
instance belonged to the whole area 
between Lake Ontario at the edge of^ 
the modern city and Lake Simcoe some 
30 miles north, but more especially 
attached to the northern part. The 
southern was known to the French as 
“ the portage of Toronto,” and there 
thej' erected, naming it after a French 
statesman, the blockhouse called Fort 
Rouille, but afterwards Fort Toronto. 
It was built east of the Humber, the 
westerly of the two streams between 
which the city lies. A fort was also 
to have been built at the northern end, 
but actually nothing but Jesuit mission 
houses of the type common to many 
parts of the province were erected at 
that point. 

The Blue Hills of Toronto 

After the fall of Quebec in 1759 the 
district passed into British hands, and 
the site of the city was then reported 
as fit for a factory, i.e., a fur-trading 
station. At a little earlier date we 
are told that there was nothing there 
but one Indian wgwam. The woods 
came down to the water’s edge, and a 


short way off were what Tom Moore, 
who visited the place in 1802, called — 
with some poetic license — " the blue 
hills of Toronto,” i.e., a ridge about as 
high as the Gogmagogs, near Cambridge 
(England), also accounted hills. 

The Grow'th of “Little York” 

After the British took possession the 
capital of Upper Canada, as the province 
of Ontario was called for many years, 
was fixed at Newark, the present 
Niagara-on-the-Lake. For a brief time 
it was at Kingston or Regiopolis, the old 
Cataraqui, cast of Toronto. But in 
1793 Governor Simcoe, after whom 
the lake is named, established the seat 
of government where it has since 
remained, and by proclamation on 
August 26 gave the name of York 
to the town in honour of the futile son 
of George III., Frederick (" Poor Fred, 
who was alive, and is dead,” of the 
old rhyme), who had about that time 
been somewhat generously credited 
wth a victory in Flanders. 

York it remained — “ Little York ” 
those over the border called it to the 
annoyance of their former fellow-coun- 
trynlen — ^until 1834, when the popula- 
tion having increased from 800 to 9,000, 
the city was incorporated under the 
name which it now beeirs. In 1921 the 
population had risen to 500,000 
and now must approach the 750,000. 
The city covers 32 square miles, 
excluding water areas, and is ten miles 
from east to west. 

" A city of homes ” it is called, and 
with truth, for though there are the 
usual apartment-houses and private 
hotels of any city west of the Atlantic, 
yet a very unusually large number of 
citizens of aU classes do own their 
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years after the city had grown round it. 
Jarvis Street bears the name of Jarvis, 
son of the Mr. Secretary Jarvis of early 
colonial fame, who first built a house 
in that part of the city. Sherboume 
was named by one of the Ridout family 
who came from Sherbourne town in 
Dorset and built his — the first — ^house 
where the street now is. 

Spadina is a modified Indian term, 
and Eglinton in the north, where in an 
almost foxless land is the Hunt Club 
restricted mostly to " drags,” actually 
dates back to the " Eglinton Tourna- 
ment ” of 1839, which aroused what 
seems to us such wholly unnecessary 
stir. Castle Frank Road com- 
memorates a chMet built on the banks 
of the Don, largely for the pleasure 
during the summer-time of his boy 
Frank, by Governor Simcoe. Poor 
boy ! But a few years later his was 
to be one of the many bodies which 
filled the blood-drenched trenches of 
Badajoz. 

Toronto was first of aU a military 
station of modest character, designed to 
keep the British invaders from inter- 


fering with the business of the French 
fur-traders, for a fur-trading station, like 
those of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
it originally was. This fort was east 
of the mouth of the Humber, which was 
the original harbour of Toronto. It was 
burnt by the French themselves to 
prevent its falling into the hands of the 
British. A later fort was built farther 
to the east where the Exhibition 
grounds now are, and opposite the 
modem harbour of Toronto, which is an 
area of water about one mile square, 
protected on the south by a long, low 
island with many lagoons — a place of 
much resort by the public in the 
summer, and once one of great beauty. 
The Royal Canadian Yacht Club has 
its home here in a fine building. 

During the war of 1812-1813, almost 
ignored by English textbooks but of vast 
importance in the history of North 
America, it is truly remarkable how 
a handful of British colonists, faced 
by the much greater forces of the 
United States, and handicapped by the 
ineffable Prevost — surely the most in- 
competent and pusillanimous person 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, THE UNIVERSITY’S MAIN BUILDING 

In this building the University Senate sits, and one of its features is a pleasing stainvay leading to 
the Senate Chamber that displays a dragon carved in the wood. There are in the wing at the other 
extreme several well-equipped laboratories. The whole structure, dating originally from 1S39, 
was rebuilt after a fire in 1890. There is a Faculty of Arts 
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Canadian National Railways 

SKY-SCRAPERS IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 


In this photograph the block of buildings seen on the opposite page is seen in the foreground. Yonge 
Street appears as a black chasm. Beyond the Royal Bank, the tallest of all, are the many storeys of 
the Simpson building ; to the left of it is the spire of S. James’ Cathedral, belonging to the Protestants, 
and to the right the broad, low roof of the skating rink 
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tluT'' i'; o:i«’ inotor-c.ir to ovcry five 
inlMl'it.uiN ; tln-ro .in; <|iutc .1 
nuiijl'- r lif ln>r.'<'> : tlirre is a strool-car 
>y-t<)ii III t;r<-;U fOirinicy and fnqnont 
p.r-'.ti:'' ; tln ri*. .nn* no Mihways nor 
” < !< vat<'<l^*’ Is il .Tiiy \v<in<l< r that 
the pf(l< '.iri:in h.is an an.\‘iou;s time of 
It .ind i-i rrjn.'.tanlly \varn>'(l ■* Safety 
I-if-t,” " W.itrh y<uir .‘'icji ” nr "Stop 

Look Li 'ten," tliis l.ist at level 
ero 'ini;'? 

ri'.e N.uional and Canadian Pacific 
line; hntli tr.iv<T'e Toronto and both 
ntl in what i; •'till call* d a station, 
tliouith It is no rrxlil to the name, on 
l-’roiit Stjei t. Hard hy is a new station 
al'ont which tlnre has been no little 
ruiittovf i '.y between the railwavs and 
tl’.e city. I have ;.aid that Toronto 
i. j'eactfnl; it is ab-o lonc-snlferintt. 
N'l ar th- Mnincip.d Ihiildinus is 
()-;;<«'di‘ li.ill. callid att»r the first 
chill jn tire, the seat of the administra- 
tion of justice and of tlie .‘'chool of 
Law, one of the finest buildiiifts in 
tile city. 

S. J.imcs' Itccomc^ n C^iltcdral 

In the early part of the last centurj’ 
there lived one 1 )r. Str.icli.in afterwanls 
the first .•\nith< an Ihslmp of Toronto — a 
man of ureat foice of character and 
sterliii!; worth who, after the manner of 
PiHih-Pah, but with infinitely tjreater 
I'l-nefit to his town, held seune twelve 
public appointments, amoii}' them the 
Ri-ctorshii) of S. Jame.s' Clmrcli, which, 
after havint' been twice burnt to the 
ftround, was finally replaced by the 
jiro.sent buildinit and made the cathe- 
dral of the .Aiiftlican Communion. 

Strachan was hiithly indignant when 
it was .suggested that a second church 
of the same denomination was required, 
a remarkable light on the then size of 
the city, for no doubt most of the people 
then belonged to that body, though 
there were at least Catholics and 
Methodists in existence for both had 
places of worsliip. Both still have their 
most important churches, and the 
former body have their cathedral, not 
far from S. James'. 


The area near the lake was in the 
early days the residential as well as the 
businc.ss part of the city. That is no 
longer so and " The Grange,” once the 
home of Goldwin Smith, in the area we 
are dealing with, remains as the Art 
Gallery and School of Art and an 
cxamiile of what the residences were like 
in that d.iy and in that district. From 
the southern districts a fine " Avenue ” 
runs northwards to Queen’s Park, one 
of the numerous open spaces which a 
wi.ce policy has retained for the use of 
the public. No less than 1,472 acres of 
land and .joo of water have thus been 
set aside. The Parliament Building of 
the province occupies the centre of 
Queen's Park and is a heavy structure 
in red santlstone of that Colonial 
Komane.>'(jue which was once so popular 
both in Canada and the States. 

A Proud State University 

Around are the statues of distin- 
guished pcr.«ons like Simcoe and 
.Macdonalfl. To the west of this and in 
its own spacious grounds is the State 
University, one of the greatest institu- 
tions in the city. It had a luckless 
predcce.ssor, born out of due time, 
who.se buildings eventually became a 
lunatic a.s\ him, but the present institu- 
tior with an undergraduate roll of about 
5.000 has a reputation second to none 
in the British Empire, due regard being 
had to its comparative j'outh. It has 
succc-ssfiilly solved the religious difficulty 
— no small feather in the cap of those 
who carried through the negotiations. 

nu!Idin|<s about the Campus 

There are also four arts colleges : 
University College, with no religious 
affiliation and alone supported from 
public funds ; Trinity, Anglican ; 
Victoria, ^lethodist ; S. Alichael’s, 
Catholic. Each of these has equal 
position, rights and freedom of teaching 
in the University and the result is amity 
and peace. Fine buildings lie around 
the University Campus with, it must be 
admitted, others to which the adjective 
is unnuited. There is University College, 




LOOKING EAST DOWN COLLEGE STREET FROM THE t,,e 

Toronto City looks southward across Lake OntMO, and tllrs®^^^ for about 

shore or at nght angles. CoUege Street is one of the former and runs ea^^^^ 

four miles, with a double tramway. It joins Carlton Street at 

shadow of the Fire HaU (station) Tower can be seen to the leit 
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PUBLIC REFERENCE LIBRARY IN S. GEORGE AND COLLEGE STREETS 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie did not overlook Toronto, and is said In have eivin al-o-it > f r ' 

building ol this institution. There are about 3,700 cn?r.avinss, onitiiial pamtiru"* aii i fi'j i -l-rt- 
of Canadian work in the '* Historic Room," and .an .annu.al .art exliiluiion is in tt." Art ■ 
upstairs. The librarj- section contains about on.ooo Nwil.- 
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UNIVERSITY AVENUE FROM QUEEN’S PARK TO GUEEN 'n ’T? 
With a row of chcstnut-trces and elms cn titl.'r hin!. L’r.iv' r"':y t-'.s '.‘:t ' ; • 

of a mile, and is continued in a svalk I'^t'.sf'n l-'-d* '■■t :’"*vri f.r’/. T? al.* 

from the university grounds, which it a!; :r.s. a.a! c-imt;:- 1 tf.- r .* ' r . ^ 1 

tl.irlv-v-\en acres a'.i to’.! yl'-sintly ;lant-i t:"-. 
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a Norman castle crossed with a French 
chateau but a striking building none 
the less. There is Hart House, incom- 
parably the best building in the city and 
unique as the greatest men’s club by 
far in any university in the world. 
There are the Library ; Convocation 
HaH ; and the Physics Building. 

Victoria and S. Michael’s Colleges are 
in close vicinity and Trinity’s new 
buildings are also near by, as are 
Knox and Wydiffe (Presbyterian and 
Anglican respectively), which are 
afl&hated not federated colleges. Upper 
Canada College, another of Strachan’s 
foundations, lies far to the north of its 
original home and may go farther afield 
yet. It is of the nature of the English 
" Public School,” which is quite different 
from the Canadian institution of the 
same name that in England would be 
called a “ Board School.” Besides this 
there are numerous other schools of all 
kinds for boys and girls. 

Autumn in Toronto Streets 

What kind of a place is Toronto to 
live in? Its tree-shaded streets — ^for 
most of those not purely mercantile are 
such — ^make the place a beautiful sight 
in the siunmer, and perhaps even more 
so in what no one who knows what that 
season is in Canada can possibly caU 
anything but " the fall.” Moreover, 
the city is intersected with deep, wooded 
clefts that once were watercourses, 
known as the Ravines, which add 
greatly to its amenities. There are also 
the valleys of the Don and the Humber, 
beginning to be destroyed by manu- 
factories, for Toronto carries on many 
such. Scadding tells us that he himself 
had seen bears and deer in the Don 
Valley and even the bloody traces of 
the raids of wolves, aU of which are now 
unkno\vn for many miles north of the 
city. Yet Scadding was writing only 
as long ago as 1878. 

Apart from the watchfulness and 
agility required for the crossings, 
Toronto is a pleasant place to walk 
about in, and the shopping streets are 
unsurpassed in the Dominion, even in 


the larger Montreal. The public health 
system of the city is unsurpassed, and 
some would say unnvalled in the world, 
and side by side with it are numerous 
hospitals, of which the General, S. 
Michael’s and the Chiliren's are all 
important institutions. The first is the 
largest, but the second, conducted by 
the S. Joseph’s nuns, runs it close, and 
the third is one of the most complete 
of its kind in any city of any country. 
The city maintains for its O'wn profit 
and the delight of North America 
the largest annual public exhibition 
on this side of the Atlantic, probably 
on either, which annually attracts 
over a million visitors. 

Fifty-eight Degrees of Frost 

Many, remembering “ Our Lady of 
the Snows.” picture to themselves 
Canada generally as ice-locked the year 
round. It can be very cold in Toronto. 
Since registers were carefully kept the 
lowest recorded temperature was 
ab-S® F. below zero, and let it be noted 
that we do not begin to talk about real 
cold until we get to zero. At below that 
point with sunshine and no wind it is 
quite endmable, but the proximity 
to the lake does not favour windlessncss, 
and zero weather with a wind is anything 
but pleasant. There is plenty of snow 
and the snowiest winter gives 135 
inches ; the least snow 30 inches. 

A Hot and Humid Summer 

There is scarce anything worth 
calling a spring ; but a hot summer. 
The highest shade temperature 
registered has been 103.2“ F., but go° 
is by no means uncommon, and far too 
much so for the inhabitants for, again 
owing to the lake, it is a " humid ” 
90“ and harder to bear on that account 
than even greater heat elsewhere. 

The fall is perhaps the most perfect 
time and during the latter part of 
September and the month of October 
Toronto is a lovely sight. It is then 
that those who can choose their own 
time may be advised to see the city for 
themselves. 



















THE TRANSVAAL 

The Gold Land of South Africa 

by Richard Curie 

Author of " Wanderings : a Book of Travel and Reminiscence ” 


T he Transvaal is a province in the 
Union of South Africa, and may 
be regarded as a complete geo- 
graphical entity. Its shape is that of a 
triangle based on the Vaal and Pongola 
rivers ; the Limpopo river curves 
round the north-west border and the 
Lebombo Mountains divide it on the 
east from Portuguese East Africa. 

The total area is 110,450 square miles, 
of which Swaziland takes up but 6,678 
square miles, and, large though this 
area be, it is less than half the size 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

To the north lies Rhodesia, to the 
west Bechuanaland, and to the south 
the Orange Free State and Natal. The 
high veld of the Eastern Transvaal 
falls gradually down into Swaziland, 
and here, at least, the boundary is 
purely artificial. 

Most of the country is a rolling table- 
land with an average height above 
sea-level of 4,500 feet, but from the 
south to the north it slopes down by 
three natural but rather vaguely defined 
divisions known as the high veld, the 
middle veld and the low veld. The 
frontiers are natural frontiers, either 
those of rivers or mountains. The 
greatest length is 570 miles and the 
greatest breadth 397 miles. The 
general appearance is rather bleak and 
cheerless but, towards the beds of the 
rivers and in the bush veld of the low 
country, there is abundant vegetation 
and in places a tropical luxuriance. 

Principal Ranges and Rivers 

The principal mountain ranges are 
those of the Witwatersrand, the Maga- 
liesberg, north of Pretoria, the Lebombo 
and the Drakensberg. There are four 
separate river basins : the Komati, the 


Pongola, the Vaal and the Limpopo, 
being the only rivers of first importance, 
but there are many small streams 
essential for watering the valleys. 

Although there are many barren and 
stony patches where nothing wiU grow, 
yet much of the country is very fertile, 
excellent both for crops and for cattle, 
and even the high veld, in the season, 
is covered with a valuable pasturage 
that serves to maintain vast flocks of 
sheep, as, in the olden days, it main- 
tained vast flocks of buck. 

Healthy Variety of Climate 

On the whole, the climate is an 
extremely desirable climate — the mean 
temperature for the summer months in 
Johannesburg is about 73° F. and for 
the winter months about 53° F., though 
the nights on the high veld are terribly 
cold. In such months a warm day will 
easily give place to a night which will 
literally freeze one to death. The air 
at these high altitudes is wonderfully 
invigorating, and, in winter and summer 
alike, the brilliant sunshine is one of 
the. chief delights of South Africa. 

Taken all in all, the climate is as 
healthy as it is delightful. The 
summer falls between October and 
April and the wnter between May and 
September. Although there are occa- 
sional seasons of drought, the agricul- 
turist in the more favoured parts 
usually has suflScient rain for his pur- 
poses. The months between January 
and April are the rainiest, and the down- 
pours are frequently accompanied by 
violent thunderstorms. The wnters 
are bracing and dry, and the winter is, 
undoubtedly, the best time for a visit. 

Along the low-l5ing Rhodesian fron- 
tier and in the bush veld of Swaziland 
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A LAND OF MINES BETWEEN THE VAAL AND LIMPOPO 


more tropical conditions prevail, but 
these conditions are not really tj^pical 
of the countT}'. For its real nature, as 
has already been described, is that of 
a plateau — ^the highest peaks are under 
g,ooo feet high — and it is as a plateau 
that it must be judged as a whole. 

The Transvaal Is a country in which 
flourish alike Boers, other European 
settlers and natives. It has probably 
one of the healthiest climates in the 
world, and certainly one of the most 
pleasing. Both for work and play 
no finer country can be imagined. 

The true high veld, which extends 
for 120 miles east to west and for lOO 
miles north to south, is absolutely 
treeless save for artificial plantations 
of gum and wattle : the middle veld 
has a richer flora ; the low veld, as 
we have seen, is covered uath trees 
and scrub, such as the stunted thorn 
trees belongmg to the sub-order 
“ mimosea,” uith aloes and euphorbia 
trees. Real forest patches are to be 
found in the valle3's of the rivers and 
in the deep kloofs of the mountains. 
Such patches contain many hardwood 


trees growing to considerable size, and 
the largest exist in the Pongola district 
and the woodbush district, north of the 
Olifants river. 

Thirty j'ears before the end of the 
last centUT}’’ the whole Trans\'aal was 
a vast game preser\'e, abounding, not 
only udth a great number of species 
of buck, but with lion, elephant, girafic 
and rhinoceros. But indiscnminate 
shooting and the. natural advance of 
the w'hite man has so enormously 
reduced their numbers that big gamf 
are only now found in the secluded 
districts and in the of&cial game rc^ 
sei^'es. Even the buck, which u^d 
to swarm upon the veld, have aK^ 
lutely disappeared from 
and though the Transvaal 
land are stiU highly interesting from 
the point of view of the naturalist a^ 
the sportsman, this interest is no;^ 
a rr«ere trifle to what it was. 

Of smaller animals it is only nece^ 
sary to mention baboons, 

Sals wild dogs, wild cats and man} 
Sifiiecies of buck. In days g^^; 
b^e-xtSsive fencing operations on the 
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farms were necessary to keep out the 
buck, but now, in certain parts, the 
farmer can only preserve his herds 
of buck by fencing them in. 

It may roughly be said that wherever 
there is water, farming is profitable. 
The great industries of the farmer are 
cattle-raising and mealie (maize) grow- 
ing, the cultivation of orange groves, 
pig-farming, tobacco-gro^ving,. cheese 
and butter-making, the raising of vege- 
tables and the cultivation of wheat by 
dry and wet farming. These different 
activities show, at a glance, how 
different are the conditions in various 
parts and one cannot generalise very 
closely on the subject of a farmer’s life 
in the Transvaal. But probably the 
cattle farmer who grows enough mealies 
for the use of his natives and his stock 
far outnumbers all the other types put 
together. It is he who is the mainstay 
of most of the coimtry districts. 

Every crop has its own particular 
pests, but locusts, cattle diseases such 
as redwater, quarter evil and rinderpest 


are the most dreaded blights of the 
farmer. Urgent precautions have been 
adopted to keep them under as far 
as possible. An elaborate sj'stem 
for reporting and destroying flights of 
locusts, while they are still in the 
walking stage, is in practice, and now- 
aday’s a mere handful — perhaps one in 
a hundred — ever gets far bey-ond the 
confines of their breeding-place in the 
Kalahari desert. As for the diseases 
that attack cattle and sheep, every'^ 
■farm has its dipping-place and certain 
regulations about moving stock are 
also in existence. 

The geology of the Transvaal is of 
the first importance owing to the great 
value of. its gold, coal, diamonds and 
(though little developed) iron ore and 
platinum. The famous " banket ” reef 
of Witwatersrand, which is the greatest 
gold-mining area in the world, is 
composed of conglomerate, grits and 
quartzites, with a few banks of shale. 
Its thickness is from 2.300 feet to 
11,000 feet, and it is made up of certain 





MOUNTAINS OF DEBRIS FROM A GOLD-MINE ON THE RAND 
The Transv.ial produces vearlv about 40 per cent, of the cold output of the world, and the Rand 
(Witwatehrand) is responsible’ for 05 per cent of the Transvaal yield. This famous ;;o:ild>earin4 
Rand is a ridse of imanite outcrop near Johannesb'orq, c.xtendin^ rou-hly east .anil nest for vm- 
40 miles : its success is due not to very rich deposits but to regular deposits scientifically worl.i- 1 
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more or less clearly defined bands. 
It is in the one called the Main Reef 
that most of the mines are situated. 

• The diamond “ pipes,” which are not 
rmcommon in the country, but which 
do not always, by any means, contain 
diamonds, are probabty examples of the 
most recent rocks and closely resemble 
those of Kimberley. The richest dia- 
mond-mine kno\ra is the Premier mine 
near Pretoria. 

Great Underground Reef of Gold 

There are many other complex 
primary systems of geology in the 
Trans\'aal, including crystaiJine rocks 
and rocks impregnated with veins of 
lead and copper, but they are of no 
great practical importance. 

Something like £40,000,000 worth of 
gold is mined ever3'^ year in the Trans- 
vaal, and practicall}'^ all that is obtained 
along the Rand, though there are other 
scattered gold-fields throughout the 
country. The developed line of the 
Rand is some 40 miles in length, and 
it is quite possible that the reef, after 
dipping far doum into the earth, rises 
again to near the surface in another part 
of the Transvaal. Many speculations 
have been made as to the probability 
of this, and many people have vainly 
attempted to discover its location. 

There are stiU a great number of years' 
work before the reef, as we know it, vtU 
be exhausted, though many of the earlier 
developed mines are now worked out. 

Diamond-Mines and Alluvial Diggings 

Apart from the huge Premier diamond- 
mine and a few other scattered mines, 
another tjqie of diamond industry, that 
of the alluvial diggings in the Bloemhof 
district of the Vaal river, is carried on. 
But the second is of little significance, as 
compared vith the first, and the 
Premier mine, which has already paid 
dividends of fantastic size, is likety to 
go on paying such dividends for years. 

There are valuable beds of coal near 
the Rand and in other places, such as 
Vereeniging, the Middleburg district and 
Water\'al. This coal is largely worked 
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and is of immense value, not only in the 
iiitemal life but for export. Tlie^ three 
^fferent tt'pes of mining are of such 
infinitely greater importance than any 
others that it seems hardly necessary' 
to mention at an}^ length the deposits 
and working of iron, copper and un. 

The forestry' of the Transv'aal which, 
as we have alreadj' seen, consists mainlt' 
of artificial plantations of wattle and 
gum, is of a double importance. The 
bark of the wattle is used for extracting 
tannin for curing hides, and the gum- 
trees are used for pit-props. The double 
industry' is of conaderable importance 
and cultivation is on a large scale. 

Stock-raising, as has been stated, is 
the chief industry' of the Transvaal 
farmer, as it is also in the Orange Free 
State, and the amouiit of land actually 
under cultivation is ■'small. There is 
much room for irrigation work, because 
many' of the regions which would grow 
excellent crops are now subject to 
droughts in which every' blade of green 
is withered. 

Best Source of Boer Tobacco 

Maize is the staple food of the kaffirs, 
but wheat is also grown to some extent 
and oats, barley and millet are culti- 
vated for forage. Much of the natural 
grass, especially on the high veld, makes 
fine pasturage and some of the farms 
are equipped with silos for preserving it 
under pressure. 

Citrus growing is an expanding in- 
dustry', and certain districts are highly 
suitable for the cultivation of orangc-s. 
Apples, too, are grown in quantities, as 
well as various other fruits, both 
European and tropical, according to the 
location. The Transvaal is the largest 
producer of tobacco in the Union, and 
this Boer tobacco, as it is called, which 
flourishes ■ best in the Magaliesberg 
district, is smoked all over the couniiy . 

But, important though agriculture is, 
it only' exists to the extent that it dofc 
because of the vast mining industry'. 
The farms feed the towns, especially 
Johannesburg, and Johann^burg con- 
tinues to thrive because of the Keel. 




South African ItaUwayii 


On the west side of Johannesburg Town Hall is the Central Tramway 
Terminus. There are over seventy miles of track in the system 



South African Bailwnj’it 

Transvaal. Fox Street ^ in the business quarter, contains the Stock 
Exchange. On the Simmonds Street comer is the Standard Bank 
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Transvaal. On the road to the small municipality of Barberton, between Lourenqo Marques and Pretoria a 
carrier s team of mtdes and ponies halts on the slope of Little Hill to get its breath. Note the carrier's whip 
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RAILWAY STATION AT PRETOniA, CAPITAL OF THE TRANSVAAL 
rf'-l»'ri.i. Ilir .iiliiiinr-lr.ilnr r.icil.il »l tlw I'liton of Foiith Afrir.i, lif; at .in .iltitiiiK* of .*,.(71 feet on 
N'lli 'iiif. <i| slv> ;i\i-r .X.ii’i'-’ .iii'I .'t till' l'.r.<- o| the M.m.ili<".hera R.iiiye. The town n'hirli, tiijjether 
«ith It', town l.inil'., IV < Ill'll'-, .in .ire.i nf '■•ime (o Mjiure imle^. h.it m.inv iiot.ihle lmilclini;s ; nhovc 
i'. '■fin tl'.e line T.ulw.ii •.t.itinn, '.Mtli if. .nltnir.ihly i>t.iiiue(I .ippn>.irli, rmiipleted in lyis 



Srown Brothors 


IN A POPULAR PLEASURE RESORT OF THE WITWATERSRAND 
Ap.irt .from its impnrtanec as a floiirishin;; mining centre with very productive coal and gold-mines 
ill the vicinity, LioUshnrg, a town situated at tlic eastern end of the Rand 15 miles by railway from 
Johannesburg, enjoys the reputation of being a favourite pleasure resort. Itlany visitors frequent 
its beautiful park, while tlie lake provides admirable boating .ind bathing, as well as good carp fishing 
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DESERT AND OASIS IN LIBYA, TBIPOLITANIA AND CYRENAICA 


there is well-irrigated land, and grows 
verj* well even in soil which is only 
temporarily watered by the winter rains. 
In ancient times. «'hen scientific culti- 
vation was practised in Libya, this tree 
was of far greater impxortance than at 
present. The Italian governmental 
plans for the development of the countrv' 
contemplate a great re\*ival of the 
development of the olive. There is no 
scientific cultivation, and the oil is 
extracted by primitive methods /or 
local consumption only. ^^1Jen a 
season is unproductive olive oil is 
imported from Crete. 

Barley is the principal grain produce, 
and it is always likelt’ to be the chief 
cereal cultivated, owing to its com- 
parative hardiness. Harvesting 


place about Easter. Wheat, th'^J;;!; 
also raised in places. dcn,-s not 
upon the poor soil which i; ti.-- 
throughout the counirj', Tlu- la- 
digenous grain dagu;>a, (locally ca;.'-.d 
besbna) is grown c-veiywhere, atiO ti.' >.■ 
is a certain amount of maize culiiv.-e.! 

The more fertile oas-.:s an- not viitin.!;,- 
restricted to datc-pairns, for frui'-tri-. 
also flourish under the b'/.-'t cotidiii- ’O- . 
notably the orange, pmu-granan*. J -'. 
apricot and almor.d ; the orar.^'- f.' 
Zairia, near Trip.*!!, v,-t.re 
exported to France and G* r:aai'.y. 

The chief vegetaU-.-i ol th-; co 
afc beans, tomatoes, c-mor.-- .it;-* c— 
which grow well wh-.r'-v er i.'.'-je . • 
water. Potato-.- al-n t.'j.'ivv v..-, n 
co:idi»!ons art- la^'^urahL. *- 
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is true tliat the vine exists in Libya, it 
is not cultivated to any extent, for there 
is no demand for wine, owing to the 
Koran’s prohibition of intoxicants. 
Saffron and henna are largely grown, 
the latter to some extent for export. 

The principal wild growth is the 
famous halfa, or esparto grass, much 
used in the manufacture of paper. The 
Italian administration hopes to revive 
the export of Libyan esparto, for there 
are large areas in the Jebel, or mountain 
district, which produce it. 

Tobacco is among the industrial 
plants which are cultivated to a small 
extent. Official obstruction is placed in 
the path of development of this industry, 
as the government monopoly is unable 
to deal with a large quantity. 

The wild fauna of the known portions 
of Libya is almost as scanty as the 
•vegetation. According to the Italian 
authority, Minutilli, the lion and the 
panther do not exist, although the 
former is still to be found farther to the 
south-west. Barth, when he crossed the 
country in 1850, never mentions meeting 


with any dangerous wild beast. There 
is a certain amount of evidence that in 
ancient times lions, panthers and 
buffaloes were common. To-day, how- 
ever, the wild fauna is limited to the 
hyena, wolf (a small t37pe), fox, jackal, 
antelope, gazelle and wild ox (the 
domestic animal gone wild), but they 
apparently do not exist in great 
numbers. Snakes are fairly common, 
and include the cerastes, or horned 
viper, the cobra and a third species 
called the leffa (el effa). 

In addition there are found in the 
interier of Cyrenaica a. species of wild 
cat (grosso gatto selvatico). In Fezzan 
is found the oryx, the Barbary sheep, 
the porcupine, the hedgehog, the field 
mouse, the jerboa and the hare. Among 
the birds are the ostrich, white vulture, 
falcon, crow, dove and swallow. 

The elephant, common in distant 
times in the south of Libya, has been 
nearly exterminated for its tusks, and 
the caravans which once found their 
way to Tripoli from the Western Sudan 
no longer bring ivory with them. 


— 



Tripoli, aa important terminus of several caravan routes, lies on a small triangular point of land 
jutting into the Alediterranean, its white, closely-packed houses, tortuous streets and crowded 
bazaars contrasting wth the oasis outside its walls. The ornate well-house on the left is the Fontana 
.Maggiore : beyond is the Jama-el-Basha mosque, and then the Orologio, or clock-tower 
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FINE CENTRAL PIAZZA IN THE ITALIAN TOWN OF BENGHAZI 

IK'iich.-izi is t 1 i« cnpitnl of Cyrcn.iicn, the c.-istcm portion of the Italinn colony of Libya, and is situated 
on tlie cast coast of the Ctulf of Sidra. As a seaport it h.is some considerable renown, although its 
h.irlKitir is far from sheltered and too shallow to .-idmit .iny but vessels of light draught. The exports 
include barley, ivory, sponges, ostrich fcaihers, sheep, horses and oxen 




MAGNIFICENT WAR MEMORIAL IN TRIPOLITANIA'S CAPITAL 
A typical Moorish city, Tripoli is not lacking in unsophisticated Oriental features, but Italian influence 
is obvious in many of the more modem building. This majestic structure, one of several war 
memorials — for since 1911 Italy has spared herself no efiort in securing her position in Tripoli — was 
unveiled in 1923 in memory of those who fell in the Great War, and is the work of Signor Brasini 
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IMPOSING REMAINS OF THE SAND-CHOKED CITY OF LEPTIS MAGNA 

Leptis Magna lies on the Mediterranean coast 64 miles east of Tripoli. In the Punic Age this Phoe- 
nician seaport was connected by caravan route with the Sahara and was also the starting-point of the 
coast road, 512 miles long, to Carthage. Its fortunes gradually declined after the first violent 
incursion of the Arabs. The scattered ruins date from the rule of Septimus Severus (igs-ari) 
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^ sheep and goats' skins both for c.\mrt 

‘-•i S-3 Misrata, on the coa^: 

. w < I about 6o miles east of Khoiu.-. 
: . . : - g „ employs a number of its women in 
: : 1 u carpet-weaving, and some of Uie hrii.r 

-S o «| towns produce a certain quantity \;f 
V. <0 ~ : ™sh mats, carpets and cloths for robu- 
i i l| (^a^akans) of fine quality. Embroidm- 
< §2 in silver on silk and velvet is carried 
‘.1 uj .E-s Jews, and the same decoratiun 

' I X 11 ^ of leather is done by Arabs, and in both 
■'! workmanship is cxcellciu. 

.. . I ^ J“ Jhere is also produced gold and .silur 
• j to 1 1 icwelry of good quality, sonic of whicli 
■ I z is exported, and ivory car\'ing is also 
.•'■-Imll carried on. Near Azizia a certain 



number of persons find employment in 
quarrying building-stone. 

Since the Italian occupation about 
350 miles of nairow gauge and “ Decaii- 
ville ” railways have been laid liown. 
Tripoli is the terminus of tliree lint’<, 
two along the coast and one due south 
to Gharian, all of the .standard 

Italian colonial gauge of 37J iiiehe.s. 
Between Zwara and Tripoli the 

distance is about 65 miles, and eacli 
station bears somewliat the character 
of a fort, being defended by bathed 
wire and entrenchments. In tin- 

direction of Khoms the line has 

reached 12I mile.s with one siiort 
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branch to the south. The southein 
line passing through Azizia to Clliariau 
has a total Icngtli of about 5a niii>'>. 
A military railway' eiicireles the 
town of Tripoli, and there are al)<*iit 
four miles of Decau\’ille railway at 


Khoms. 

In CjTonaica a 37.J-in(h gauge hie- 
from Benghazi has been ajintin it ‘>'i 
along the coa.st to Denia, a di-tai."- 
of about 180 miles, but tin- onlv 
other railways laid down are o; ih- 
DecauvilJe pattern. 'Jbe.-.- are in tin- 
neighbourhood cjf Benghazi and 
and only amount to a few <h/.rit tnil- 

Lib^'a* posse.s.s«.-s no natni.il v. a fi r- 
ways fit for navigatif.n, ;tfid it l.:i ■ i 
canal.--, but an airway i.a- b' - n > -'■■■■■ 
lishcd. A -Serii-.T of aerodron; • a! 


coa.sf provide an ea-t arid u* . 
between I'-gM'J 


,i!r O' in 
it }•• 
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THE LEISURE HOUR IN AN OASIS TOWN 
Ghadames is set in a fertile oasis watered by warm springs, some 
300 miles south-west of Tripoli. Its Berber inhabitants are 
mainly merchants, and it is to their enterprise that the town 
owes its long reputation as an important trade centre 


been used by British 
machines since the Great 
War. All the princi- 
pal towns are con- 
nected by telegraph and 
there are wireless stations 
at twenty-one different 
towns, those at Tripoli 
and Benghazi being the 
most powerful. In spite 
of the improvements made 
by the Italian govern- 
ment, the only harbour 
fit for large ships is 
Tripoli. Derna is only fit 
for small vessels. Tobruk 
has possibilities ; it is 
already a naval base, and 
has an excellent harbour 
for ships of all sizes, but 
at present there is no fresh 
water available. 

The British Empire 
(mainly the United King- 
dom and Malta) and Eg3^t 
absorb a very large pro- 
portion of the exports. 

Benghazi heads the list 
with its sheep and goats, 
the majority of which go 
to Egypt : Tripoli follows 
with its barley, sent to the 
United Kingdom, and its 
cattle, upon which Malta 
depends to some extent, the port of 
Benghazi sending about half the 
number. The esparto, hides and skins, 
wool, salt, henna and eggs sent to 
Malta complete the exports of Tripoli, 
while Benghazi adds to the items 
already mentioned camels, skins and 
salt. Both of these places export in 
addition an inferior quality of butter, 
which would never find a market in 
civilized countries. 

The requirements of Libya from the 
manufacturing countries of the world are 
limited to cotton cloth — ^raw, bleached 
and dyed — and the usual brightly 
printed piece goods to be seen in all the 
bazaars. Foodstuffs imported include 
rice, sugar, tea, flour and barley and 
an inferior olive oil. Building timber 


and cement come in from Yugo-Slavia 
and other countries, and there is a 
small miscellaneous demand for hard- 
ware, paper, glass and such require- 
ments for the towns. 

Not only is Tripoli the chief port, but 
it is also the most important centre of 
native industry, especially that of cloth 
weaving, and the central market of its 
own extensive and picturesque oasis and 
of the stretch of country known as the 
Jefara, backed by the mountain ridges 
of the Nefusa and Gharian. Three 
or four dry docks and a series of 
wharves and jetties are projected ; 
a new post office and a number of good 
modem buildings have arisen on the 
open ground to the east of the old 
walled town. 
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The numerous buildings inside the 
great Turkish castle, or Kasbah, which 
is the conspicuous feature of Tripoli 
from the seaward side, are converted 
to a variety of official purposes. The 
water supply has been greatly improved 
by new reservoirs, filter beds, and pipes 
to the fountains in the town, now 
providing eight gallons per head daily. 
In addition, the drainage is to be 
taken in hand. 

Benghazi, with its population of about 
32,000, is the second town in Libya. 
The harbour is shallow and is liable to 
silting, while attempts to deepen it will 
be rendered full of difficulty on account 
of the rocky bottom. The average style 
of house is a courtyard type, built of 
solid stone, with a well of brackish water 
in the open centre. Arabs form the 
majority of the population, \vith some 
thousands of Jews and about 2,500 
Maltese, Greeks and Italians. The salt 
lakes and salt mountains behind the 
town, which spoil the water supply, pro- 
vide the one mineral resource of Libra. 

Seaports Old and New 

If Derna be developed it will make an 
infinitely finer site for the forming of a 
modern town than that of Benghazi, for 
it stands in a fertile oasis, and has an 
exceptionally abundant water supply and 
a small harbour, perhaps capable of 
some improvement. 

Cyrene, the capital of C3?renaica in 
classical times, is now a place of no im- 
portance, and although it is in country 
of some fertility, the surrounding area 
is not well cultivated. In addition to 
the town of Misrata, which is about 
seven and a half miles inland, there is 
now an entirely new port on the coast 
which has been constructed since the 
Italian conquest. It is known as 
Misrata Port, and it mainly consists 
of wooden buildings with concrete floors 
and verandas. It is growing in im- 
portance, and has already produced 
larger trade figures than the neighbour- 
ing port of Khoms. 

The harbour has four small piers and 
a lighthouse, and in addition there are 


narrow-gauge railways and cranes. 
Round the whole place a defensive wall 
has been erected. The town for which 
this landing-place has been constructed 
has about g,ooo inhabitants, and is the 
capital of a district or province of the 
same name. Misrata has earned for 
itself a reputation for carpets which it 
manufactures and exports, together 
with cereals, dates and oil. 

Town and Oasis of Khoms 

The little town of Khoms, some 
25 miles farther west and about 
60 east of Tripoli, has a harbour which 
has been made by the construction of 
a mole 190 yards long, and a channel 
leading to the pier head has been dredged 
to a depth of 13 feet, the general area 
of the harbour having from four and 
a half to six and a half feet of water. 

As a town, Khoms is almost entirely 
inodem, consisting of a few fairly wide 
streets between blocks of low, stuccoed 
houses. The oasis has an ample growth 
of palm-trees, and there is a considerable 
cultivation of barley. Esparto grass 
has been the chief export for some time 
past, but the caravans bringing the 
esparto to the coast are somewhat 
intermittent. Adjoining Khoms to the 
east is the sand-buried Roman city of 
Leptis Magna, with its magnificently 
constructed Roman harbour, now 
useless through the accumulation of 
sand. Excavation by the Italians 
brought to light extensive Roman 
buildings and quantities of fine 
statuary. 

Strange, Subterranean Village 

Azizia, which, as already mentioned, 
is linked with Tripoli by a railway, is 
30 miles south of the capital in a 
fairly fertile neighbourhood. The place 
is the chief military base of the Italian 
forces in the interior of the country. It 
is no longer a rail-head, the line having 
been extended southwards to Gharian, 
a native village consisting almost 
entirely of underground dwellings. 

On the surface, Gharian has three 
government buildings, a mosque and 
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Tripoli. Country and capital are named alike. Here the Strada 
della Marina frames the Mattresque entrance to the Gtirji Mosque 
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D. Carnithera 


Turkistan. Bogdo-ola is a sacred lake near Urumchi. Up above it 
toxmrs the triple-crested, 20 , 000 -/ 00 / peak of the Ghost Mountain 
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, D. Carruthen 

, ; Even after ten days of continued travel the same snow-clad peaks of the huge 
,'t Tian-Shan may be still in view in this desert land of stupendous distances 





D. Csrruthers 

The only break in the monstrous plains of sand-dunes and sparsely clothed 
steppes are scattered caravanserais and the white fangs of the mountains 
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Turkistan. Melons and water-jars for sale before a Bokharan mosque. These idlers are the product of 
age-old mixture between Turanian and Aryan stocks, and, in the towns at least, follow a Semitic religion 
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Where Three Empires Meet 

by Sir George Macartney, k.c.i.e. 

Late British Consul-General at Kashgar 


M idway between the north and 
the south of Asia licsTurkistan 
— a long expanse of territory 
stretching horizontally from the Caspian 
Sea to the borders of Inner China. 

Though it is politically under two 
sovereignties — for its western portion 
belongs to Russia and its eastern 
to China — jx't physiographically 
Turkistan, despite its enormous area, 
po.ssesses a unity of its own. 

Its climate is e.sscnlially that of a 
continental country in a moderately 
low latitude. The winter is harsh and 
frigid, 40® F. of frost commonly 
occurring in January, even down in the 
plains. Spring comes early and sudden, 
bursting forth like magic — one week the 
orchard is still in the grip of frost, 
the next it is a fairyland of fruit 
blossoms. Summer is long and hot, and 
this to such a degree that, although the 
vegetation gf the countr}' corresponds in 
the main to that of a temperate zone, 
yet semi-tropical annual plants of the 
quick growing varieties — cotton and 
rice, for example — come readily to 
maturity ; while the autumn, calm and 
balmy, has an air temperature the 
most delicious in the world. 

Sunlight Veiled in Dust 

Wliatever the time of the year, the 
weather is fine, except perhaps in Feb- 
ruary and iMarch. Hardly is there a 
cloudy day. Not that the sun has always 
a clear atmosphere to shine through — 
far from it ; and here we have a pheno- 
menon peculiar to Turkistan. The sun’s 
face is usually dimmed by a veil of 
yellowish haze, which, while diffusing 
his rays, makes them none the less 
powerful. This haze is not formed of 
water vapours, but of dust — dust rising 


out of the pulverised detritus of rocks in 
the neighbouring mountains, then float- 
ing for a time in the air, and then sinking 
to the ground, to add itself to that 
layer of yellow and friable, but ex- 
tremely fertile, loose soil, itself partly 
an acolian formation, which is so char- 
acteristic of the oases of Turkistan. 

Myriads of Irrigation Canals 

A country of sunshine like this 
would have, it may be thought, but a 
small rainfall. This is true of the low- 
lands which arc in the '' rain shadow ” 
of the mountains, and probably are as 
dry as any place in the world. But this 
is not true of the mountains themselves. 
Their lofty ranges intercept the winds 
from the Caspian and the Indian Ocean, 
and cause the moisture with which these 
winds are laden to condense in snow and 
sleet. From the resulting ice-fields and 
glaciers torrents and rivers are born, 
which rush down craggy defiles, and 
then, reaching the plains, are dis- 
sected by man into m3?riads of irri- 
gation canals, to carry fertility to his 
fields. But for this means of cultivation 
all the low-lying parts of Turkistan 
would be a howling wilderness ; indeed 
they are still that, save where man 
has been able to coax water through 
artificial channels to his lands and 
habitations. These physical features 
apply to Turkistan as a whole. 

The two portions into which this 
territory is politically divided had 
better be treated separately. First, then, 
Russian or western Turkistan. 

Under the Bolshevist regime, this 
part of Russia received the title of the 
" Autonomous Republic of Turkistan, 
administered by a Council of People’s 
Commissars.” Its boundaries are as 

ik6 
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follows : on the north, 
the Kirghiz Steppes of 
Siberia ; on the east, 
Chinese Turkistan, from 
which Russian Turkistan 
is separated by the Tian 
Shan range ; on the west, 
the eastern shore of the 
Caspian ; and on the, 
south, the highlands of 
Persia and Afghanistan. 
In regard to the southern 
border, it is noteworthy 
that at Kushk (the ter- 
minus of the Merv- 
Kushk strategical rail- 
way, and close to Herat) 
Russia attains to her most 
southerly point : Kushk 
is on the 35th parallel of 
latitude, which is about 
the same as the latitude 
of Tangier. 

Kushk is only 450 
miles from Chaman, on 
the Indian Railway in 
Baluchistan ; ’ so that 
what makes it impossible 
for a journey by rail from 
Calais to Calcutta is only 
the absence of connexion 
along a comparatively 
small section of the 



Sir Georgs Uacartney 


ARABA, OR NATIVE CART, OF SIN-KIANG 
For loads too heavy for the donkey — most patient of Eastern 
beasts of birrden — a light two-wheeled conveyance, far from 
elegant in appearance, and with immense wheels higher than a 
man's stature, is in general use in many Sin-kiang districts 


entire way through the 

desert of Persian Seistan. And, as As the land trends downwards towards 


another instance of the proximity of 
Russia to the Indian Empire, it may 
be observed that on the Pamirs a gap of 
only some 15 miles broad separates 
the two borders : indeed, there would 
have been actual contact, had not the 
Russo-British Boundary Commission of 
1894 made an arrangement whereby 
a narrow strip of Afghan territory was 
sandNviched in as a buffer between the 
Russian Pamirs and the British north- 
ern frontier of Chitral. 


the Caspian and the Aral, the rivers 
of the country naturally flow in that 
direction. Most of them fail, however, 
to reach their terminal basin. Thus 
the Tejend and the Murghab, both 
descenchng from the Paropamisian 
mountains of Afghanistan and flowing 
into Transcaspia, find, on arriving at 
Merv, that so great is the call made on 
their waters by that extensive oasis that 
they coUapse from sheer exhaustion 
and travel no farther. The Zarafshan 


. Russian Turkistan, as comprised succumbs in a similar manner. This 
within the limits mentioned above, has celebrated river, known to the ancients 


a area of about 7,600,000 square miles as the Polymetes, rises in the midst of 
and a population of some 9,000,000. In Alpine surroundings, from a glacier 
size, therefore, it is about six times as of the Hissar Range, about 200 
large as the British Isles. miles east of Samarkand. It carries a 
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on the Russian Central Asian Railway, direction, and except on the eastern 

The next province to be considered is side is enclosed by lofty mountains. 

Samarkand, which occupies the centre Watered by the Syr Daria, the soil 

of western Turkistan. Its southern is extremely rich, and the province 

portion is in the basin of the Zarafshan, has become the principal cotton-growing 

on the banks of which is situated the centre of Russian Turkistan. It is esti- 

ancient and celebrated town after which mated that before the Great War about a 

the province has been named. Here third of the raw cotton required for the 

was Sogdiana, of the Greco-Bactrian chintz factories of Moscow came from 

kingdom, and what is ! _ , 

now Samarkand was the 


" Maracanda ” mentioned 
in Plutarch as the place 
where the army of Alex- 
ander the Great wintered. 

In point of time it is a 
far cry from the Mara- 
canda of Alexander to 
the Samarkand of Tamer- 
lane; yet who can think 
of this city wthout 
recalling to mind the 
barbaric splendour of 
this Tartar warrior, who 
was born near Samarkand 
in 1336 and who made 
it his capital, whence he 
launched his expeditions 
for the conquest of Asia. 
He now lies in a tomb 
covered by a slab of green 
jade, the enormous size 
of which provokes the 
astonishment of present- 
day geologists. The 
mausoleum of Tamerlane, 
known locally as the Gor- 
i-Mir, is one of the many 
superb Mahomedan monu- 
ments of the fourteenth 
and the fifteenth cen- 
turies that still exist in 
Samarkand to testify to 
the magnificence of Per- 
sian architectural art of 
that period. 

Ferghana province 
consists of a wide valley, 
or, rather, a small plain, 
forming the extreme 
eastern end of the Aralo- 
Caspian depression. It 
has an east-and-west 



Miss E. B. Christie 


BEFORE THE PALWANATAH MOSQUE, KHIVA 
Eastern lethargy has a free hand in Khiva, the decrepit capital 
of the Khanate of the same name. Scarcely a bull ' ong 
its numerous bouses and shops, its two palaces id 

mosques but is sadly in need of repa' 




Col. F. T. Etberton 

WATER-CARRIER IN A BUSINESS STREET OF KASHGAR 


The districts round the Kashgnr river arc tcrtile and, assisted by irrigation, produce fine crops of 
vegetables, fruits and cereals. The water-seller with his donkey — the animal most used for all kinds of 
transport work — is an indispensable “-street-type ” in the town of Kashgar, where even the smallest 
wayside booth is equipped with reed matting to serve as a blind from the sun’s fierce rays 
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Sea to Andijan near the Chinese border. 
Another, the Taslikend-Orcnburg line, 
which is in direct communication with 
Moscow, runs north and south and 
meets the Central Asian Railway in the 
Samarkand Province at Chernyaevo 
junction. In the pre-War daj's travel- 
ling by rail in Russia was c.xtraordinarilj' 
cheap. A first-class ticket from Warsaw 
to the borders of China at .\ndijan, a 
distance of some 3,050 miles, used to 
cost me £6 los. 

Naturally, low transport rates gave 
an imjictus to trade. The Samarkand 
Province soon developed into one of 
the finest centres in the world for viti- 
culture. Its wines are known all over 
Ru.'ssia : and a number of other Ttir- 
kistan products — grapes, dried raisins 
and apricots, walnut veneering wood, 
pistachios, melons, peaches, raw .’?ilk, 
wool, carpets, santonin, " Persian ’’ 
lamb skins, marmot .ckins — all found 
their way to Mo.'cow. 

Rise and Fait of CoUon Growing 

But the great industry was cotton 
culture, and in that rc.^spect Turkistan 
promised to be of the greatest economic 
value to European Russia. In the 
Ferghana Province the natives talked 
and thought of nothing but cotton ; 
and to such an e.xtent was the grow- 
ing of this commodity pursued that 
even corn-fields were sacrificed to it ; 
so that the ycry flour with which the 
native bread was made became no 
longer procurable locally, and had to 
be imported from South Russia. But 
all this activity was arrested by the 
Bolshevist blight. Turkistan became, 
like other parts of Russia, subject to a 
state of chaos. 

We now pass from Russian to Chinese, 
or eastern Turkistan. As said previously, 
the Tian Shan, or the Celestial Moun- 
tains, divide the two countries. This 
range may be crossed at several points, 
but the principal passage is that via the 
Terek Pass, which is on the well-known 
trade route connecting Osh in Ferghana 
wth Kashgar, the principal town in 
the west of Chinese Turkistan. Here 


the Tian Shan range is no more than 
250 miles in breadth, and the TCrek 
Pass, rising sharp like a knife edge in 
its midst, and generally under snow, 
is on the very watershed that separates 
the Aralo-Caspian depression from the 
Lop-nor depression, which itself consti- 
tutes the plain of Chinese Turkistan. 

Barren Bed of an Ancient Sea 

Chinese Turkistan, called variously 
Higher Tartary, Kashgaria, Sin-kiang, 
Land of the Seven Cities, etc., may be 
described as an enormous plain, some 
4,500 feet high on its western side but 
gradually sloping down towards the 
cast, where it descends to 2,000 feet at 
Lop-nor — an extensive reedy swamp 
into which drains what water there is 
from the Tarim river that escapes 
evaporation. This plain is, therefore, 
pretty high up in the world ; yet, not- 
withstanding its elevation, a small area 
of it, round about Turfan, actually 
sinks to a depth of about 1,000 feet 
below sea-level — a fact which makes 
this particular spot one of the lowest 
on the globe. The entire country was 
once under water, a prehistoric sea, of 
which Lop-nor is still a small remnant ; 
and now the area that once was a sea 
bottom has emerged as the Taklamakan 
Desert, a barren wilderness, corrugated 
with high ridges of drift sand. 

Mighty Barrier against Tibet 

This desert has a length from east 
to west of some goo miles, and a north 
and south width of 350 miles. It is 
girded by lofty mountains disposed 
along its edge like a huge horseshoe, 
with the toe turned west. On the north 
and north-west lies the Tian Shan range, 
of wliich one peak, the Khan Tengri, 
rises to 24,000 feet. This range first 
separates Turkistan from Zungaria, then 
forms the line of demarcation between 
Chinese and Russian territories. On 
the south is another mighty snow range, 
the Kwen Lun, dividing the lofty plateau 
of Tibet from the Tarim basin. But 
it is the mountain ramparts of the south 
and south-west sides of the Taklamakan 
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D. Carrutbert 

WAYSIDE PEDLARS IN THE SUN-SHADED BAZAARS OF HAMI 


The small town ot Kami, or Kumul, re the last oasis eastwards in north-east Sin-kians;, and marks 
the limit of the settled Chanto people ; beyond is nomad-land — Mongolia. Its covered bazaars .-ire 
a contrast to the arid yellow desert rvhich surrounds it on aU sides, except on the north, where the 
snow-capped Karlik Tagh mountains provide perennial streams to water its luxuriant gardens 
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that rise to the greatest height. Here, 
around the Taghdumbash Pamir, where 
the borders of four powers — Great 
Britain, Afghanistan, Russia an^ China 
— meet, the tliree chains of the Sarikol, 
the Hindu Kush and. the Karakoram 
mountains meet also, and in this com- 
plex two giant peaks should at least be 
mentioned— Mount Godwin-Austen, or 
K 2 (28,278 feet), the second highest 
peak in the world, and Kongur Debe 
{25,146 feet), probably the most elevated 
point on the globe north of 36° N. 

But along the foot of the mountains 
there lies a belt, here of gravel, there of 
fertile loess soil, that gradually merges 
into the dunes of the desert. It is on 
this belt — ^wherever the rivers and 
streams descending from the snow- 
fields and glaciers of the mountains 
can yield water to it — ^that are dotted 
the towns of this country. On the 
southern outskirt of the Tian Shan are 
thus situated Kami, Turfan, Karashahr, 
Kucha. Aksu and Maralbashi. In close 
proximity to the Sarikol range are 
Kashgar, Yangi Hissar, and Yarkand ; 
and along the northern edge of the 
Kwen Lun are Khotan, Kcriya and Cher- 
chend. These are all oases separated 
from each other b}'^ sandj' u^astes, and 
they contain populations ranging from 
10,000 to 40,000. Most of the oases 
consist of clusters of hamlets, vdth a 
walled town in the midst, isolated in 
a desert of sand or gravel. 

Such is the desiccation of the air of 
eastern Turkistan that tilings seem 
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to be presented everlastinglj^ and if a 
proof of this is needed, what is more 
striking than that furnished b}' the 
wonderful frescoes and manuscripts to 
be seen in the British Museum which 
one of the foremost explorers. Sir 
Aurel Stein, brought back, all objects 
which had lain in sand-buried sites for 
close upon 1,400 years. 

To Russia, Chinese Turkistan exports 
raw silk, raw cotton, hides and skins, 
ponies of a peculiarly hardy and active 
breed, camel wool and wool from the 
sheep of the country, which is of the 
fat-tailed variety, and it takes in return 
manufactured goods, such as cotton 
printed cloth, ironmongery, beet sugar, 
lamps and petroleum. 

Trade with India is on a comparatively 
small scale. Chinese silver in nuggets, 
gold dust and jade from IChotan, carpets 
and white felt find their way to the 
Punjab ; but the chief export is cheras, 
or hashish, a substance made from the 
resinous exudation of the Chinese Turk- 
istan hemp, and much appreciated in 
India as a narcotic, said to produce a 
feeling of excitement and delight. The 
return goods are naturally commodities 
which Turkistan cannot itself produce. 
These consist of muslins and cotton 
prints from Manchester, silk prints from 
Japan, coral from Itaty, tea, sugar, 
medicines, spices, brocades from India. 

The trade route to. Russia crosses the 
Tian Shan between Kashgar and the 
rail-head at Andijan, whilst that to 
India is between Yarkand and Leh. 


Vegetation. Entirely dependent upon 
water supplies, hence the oases where the 
rivers embouch on the plains. 

Products. ^lediterranean in type, de- 
pendent upon irrigation but not on winu-r 
rains. Cotton, wine, raisins, melons, sillr, 
peaches, apricots. ^linerals exist but ;.re 
not e,xploited. 

Comnixn'.icaiions. Eussiaa radway-S on 
the west, Chinese tracks on the en-t. 
Boats on the rivers and on the Ca'-pian S-;.'*. 

Outlook. At present blighietl by tie- 
Bolshetist chaos, Turkistan marks tisni.. 
Given not too many people, tire e 

land and water will yield boun:' !-*;:.. h.'.r- 
vests. and the future lies in tiie rc t-rmi- 
' stable conditiwn.-' and tr.ide. 


TURKISTAN: GEOGRriPHICAL SUM HI A Rl 

Natural Division. Northern slopes from 
:hc Roof of the World, a section of the 
lighlands of Central Asia, dropping from 
leights, five miles up, to depths below sea- 
cvcl, a complete gamut in elevation from 
dacier fields to desert lowlands. 

’ Climate. Within an area in tlie heart 
jf a continent where temperatures range 
n great extremes, within a latitude corre- 
monding to the . . ran region 

Lemperaturcs depen^. >' Min and 

apon elevation, w} 
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Turkistan. Between the great Indian and Asiatic plains is a mountain mass called the Roof of the World 
hrom It run the Himalaya, Karakoram and other ranges. These Kirghiz ivander in the high valleys or Pamirs 








TUSCANY 


,A Little Land of Famous Towns 


by Cecil Headlam 

Venetia and Northern Italy 


Author of 

T uscany is a hUl-country, inter- 
sected by the spurs and valleys 
of the Apennines. The territorial 
area is 9,302 square miles. In the north 
the Tuscan plain and fertile valley of 
the Arno link the uplands to the 
bordering sea. But south of Leghorn 
there stretches along the coast a malarial 
belt of marshland, now partly reclaimed, 
the Tuscan Maremma. 

The dominant features of Tuscany, 
then, are first, the Apennines, the foot- 
hills of which, flanked by the spurs of 
the Monti Chianti, encircle the valley 
of Florence ; and secondly, the river 
Amo and the sea. These features have 
influenced the characters and fortunes 
of the people. 

It may be that a somewhat change- 
able climate is responsible for the 
sceptical cast of mind and the tendency 
to biting wit or boisterous jest — the 
Florentine " beffa ” — which is the salt 
of the courteous Tuscan nature. For 
though the mean temperature of 
Florence is 59.4° F., variations of 
temperature are great, and often sudden. 
The mean temperature of January, for 
instance, is 41® F., and of July 73°. 
But the thermometer may drop to 11° 
in January and rise to 103® in July. 

Fateful Vicissitudes of the Arno 

Rain and snow provide an annual fall 
of 35 inches from April to June, and 
September to December are the best 
months for the " forestieri ” (foreigners). 
For the winter is cold and cold winds 
blow from the mountains in the spring. 
The summer months are too hot for 
comfort. But the air is generally dry 
and the clear skies are of an azure blue, 
except in the marshlands where dank 
fogs maintain humidity aU the year. 


The sources of the Arno lie above 
Florence in the great mass of Monte 
Falterona (5,410 feet). It is only 
navigable by small boats. Its stream, 
often turgid, is swollen by the 
tributary Mugnonfe before it reaches 
Pisa, which it once raised to imperial 
greatpess and then ruined by- silting 
up its harbour. At Florence it is 
spanned by half a dozen bridges, of 
which the Ponte Vecchio (1345), 
flanked by shops like old London 
Bridge, is world-famous. Embank- 
ments of the river (“ lung’arno ’’) at 
Florence and Pisa form picturesque 
features of those towns. 

Under Vallombrosa’s Beeches 

The beautiful upper valley of the 
Amo is called the Casentino. Here lie 
the ruined castle of Romena and the 
crumbling keep of Poppi, where Dante 
found refuge. Here, too, the little town 
of Bibbiena looks across to La Verna, 
among whose steep sandstone crags 
nestles the monastery where, they say, 
S. Francis received the imprints of the 
wounds of Christ. Nearer to Florence, 
and easily approached by a cable rail- 
way, is the lovely VaUombrosa, where, 
the beech-trees, which inspired Milton’s 
famous simile, still strew the brooks 
with their leaves. 

Standing upon the heights above 
Florence, at Fiesole, or at San Miniato, 
by the remains of the fortifications 
Michelangelo built during the city’s last 
heroic struggle for liberty, and looking 
down upon Giotto’s campanile, Branel 
leschi’s dome and the towers of the 
Signoria, you may be content to render 
thanks to the river for the moisture- 
laden atmosphere which bathes dome 
and towers in hues of opal and pearl. 


Copyrighted in U.S.A.,' 1933, by The Amalgamated Press ( 1922 ) Limited. 
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TUSCANY’S HILLY pi aim r, 

the sight of the Amo 'APENNINES and sea 

^rds through the green and ^Iden ^ r ^ museums of 

mce reminds one also that^to it Chiusi and 

-nee ow^ Its existence as well as . Populonia was the port of 

Dlour. For the inhabitants of the mdustr3^ which was then 

Et^can hill-to\m of Fiesole were and is still active in the 

ted to move down to the natural “ districts (Montecatini. Cain- 

‘'ay to the sea and to settle ^ 

crossmg which commanded the ^ Etruscans were is not cer- 

route from Rome to the norti, • think thev were 

cany (Toscana— Etruria) derive- from Asia Minor, otJiers that 

tme from the Tusci or Etm<;r; \ Italic race and, in the Iron 

\vere attracted to this distrirt Kt, * P^°^aced the early civilization 
mineral wealth, which is mnr takes its name from Villanova, 

ant here than eEewhere in Italv^ afterw^ds, under Ionic in/Iuence.-. 

ipper-mines about Volterra - "'’^^^^tionkmou-n asEtruscan. That 

a ore of Elba prodded them with collapsed before the advan.e 

tenals for those works of art and nf The Romanisati jn 

i of which numerous exampl^ Sul^T^' settlements c; 

mpies bulla s veterans, notably at Floft-n:e. 
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Fiesole (Roman theatre and baths) and 
Chiusi, was completed by the founda- 
tion of several military colonies under 
Augustus, including those of Lucca, 
Siena and Pisa. 

The Etruscan language and religion 
disappeared. The rich and musical 
“ lingua Toscana,” which is now the 
official and literary language of Italy, 
is derived from a dialect of the Roman 
people, the native tongue of Dante and 
Boccaccio, chosen by them in preference 
to Latin for the first great masterpieces 
of Italian poetry and prose. It is 
spoken in its utmost perfection at Siena. 

The province of Tuscia became a 
Frankish county in the Middle Ages. 
The breaking up of the domains of the 
Countess Matilda (1115) helped forward 
the movement towards municipal in- 
dependence which had already begun 
in the towns. Pisa was the first to 
develop. By virtue of its position and 
oversea trade it established an empire 
and preeminence in Tuscany from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth century. 
Florence rose later and more slowly to 


greatness. Wealth flowed to her from 
the wooUen industry and the activities 
of her great bankers, whose gold 
“ florin ” became the s3niibol of their 
importance in the financial system of 
Europe. With the accumulation of 
capital came power and the means and 
leisure for art and building. By 
degrees Florence made herself mistress 
of Tuscany, securing dominion over 
the towns of Prato, Pistoja, Cortona, 
Pisa and Leghorn. 

A republican form of government 
came early into being. It was at first 
really an oligarchy of nobles and 
burghers, in which the merchant guilds 
and common people gradually obtained 
a larger share. But perpetu^ struggles 
between nobles and burghers, at one 
time appearing as Guelfs and Ghibel- 
lines, at another as Whites and Blacks 
(by the latter Dante was banished), and 
perennial political factions ended at 
last in the a.scendancy of the great 
family of bankers, the Medici. 

They established their rule first under 
the mask of republican institutions, and 
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ONE OF FLORENCE'S MOST PICTURESQUE OLD-WORlD TREASURES 

The world-famed Ponte Vecchio at Florence is thought to have had its foundation during the Roman 
period. Demolished more than once it was last rebuilt in i345- Spanning the Amo with its three 
arches it gives direct commimication between the Piazza Pitti on the left bank and the Piazza della 
Signoria on the right. The old shops and covered passage-way are its outstanding features of interest 
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THE BAPTISTERY. ORIGINALLY THE CATHEDRAL OF FLOMENCt 
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CIRCULAR MARBLE BAPTISTERY IN THE PIAZZA DEL DUOMO AT PISA 
I’isa, famous in art ami history, lii'S <m the Amo, 50 miles by railway west of Florence. In the 
I’iazza del I^noino rise three wonderful buildings of which the city is justly proud — the Cathedral, 
Leaning Tower and Baptistery. The beautiful circular Baptistery, entirely composed of miu-ble, 
w.as begun in 113J, tnit completed oidy in 1278 : its conical dome rises to a height of 179 feet 

with the first great era of Florentine painting ; of Arnolfo and Talenti in 
art — the Trecento. Great palaces were architecture ; of Andrea Pisano and 
built for the offices of the Republic, Orcagna in sculpture. In the closing 
confronting the towers of the nobles ; years of democratic government, during 

vast churches in the Italian Gothic the Quattrocento (1377-1434). Florence 

style rose to testify to the splendour of was made glorious by the genius of 

God. It was the era of Dante, Boc- Brunelleschi, Donatello and Ghiberti, of 

caccio, Petrarch and Villani in litera- Battista Alberti and Verrocchio, of Luca 
ture ; of Giotto and Andrea Orcagna in and Andrea della Robbia, of Masaccio, 
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51, ‘Ini'* .il.il.t'li! ''Illj.!'!!' .»i;(| ll.r 

jii.ii.ni.K 111!'- 1 i " j ;<i:.i <2'.!i.i." 

iij.r,' l 5 ‘ •* ” .I.' . i.ii'. '•! .ii;<! 
Jiiiiiiiiijr, ils'.i- < )1 .ii;i! iP.'.Mp., ;ii.i}>- 
ji'..il,i;!C, I ci j miiiii:; and 

.!tl!-.t5. !■ .illi' 5-Ai i'.. M'.a li I f h' r J K' 
j-'iiiy 1' <‘Aii! Ill III. Ill cli v< liijMiii ni 
in tla- ’.\i‘ij!i:i .iiul ilk iinhv.iiy. .uul 
ai d lo ll.i* iiiiiilli •. \i iiii-., ih.iwn 
thill;' r hy tin' .11 in in; rli iii'. which 
till hi r •-itKt-. .iii'l 11111- nun-. IT hviii;; 
in \ill.i-. itl'iiM' till' iity. riu' tiK'-.t 
ii'it.il 1<* I'f th'-i' vill.i-. 1-7 th.il "nil'll 
hcanliiiil ainl ■tini|itiunis p.il.ni'." the 

Vill.i P.iliiKiii, til w'hiih till- Iaihi-7 nf 

P.(.i'caci;io‘s sti.ry I’l-tiiril tn c‘-c.ij»i' the 

jil.i!;iii-, am! wu* -u i ni'h.'intiil I>y it.'* 
llnwvi''. and .ji.irkhnii funiitani'. that nut 
P.iiMili'i' it'< If. It .•••I'lm'd to ilu'in, could 
he muri' hiMiilifuI. 

Imt .I'l it Is part of tin* fa>.'i'ination of 
I''Iori'ni;i-* that front almost cviTy street 
yon can /tlimi/M' :i fireen clislaiuv of 
country. .‘<0 is it one of the «re:ii charms 


of th'’ 'airronndine coiinlry tlml from it 
yon oht.iiii an l■V(.•r-(:llan^ine vii.-w of 
tiaittii''. tower, risini] like a .Madonna 
hly hy the sid'- of a rn-e, i’riinelle.'rhi'.s 
donii*. Prom each of the well-known 
vnw-point;. tli" Torre rlei riallo, Gali- 
I«-o‘-. to'.ver or .‘''iltiitnaiio. Piesole or 
.^.111 .'I.irtiiio, and fiom all tin; .siirromid- 
ine lull-, throiiidi vin< yards and corn- 
11 ' id - .itid I'liv pl.iiitatifins. Hanked by 
Inn ivj-i' •'< ; and ijard'-ns laden with 
III;* ■ .ind III • yon ImJ; acro-s a smilinf( 
hn-.d iip'-n .1 nty h' antn'nl, famous in 
hi t< rv, f.imi'U- in comm< rce. famous 
111 .i:J .iinl I'tt'!. and for the arl- 
Miitiit' . “f the :-oiil of her itreal sons. 

Wliffc Sltcltry'» Ilo.it «r.n Wrecked 

T" t!.'.' e who know Miniethiin; of her 
•ijl .u'.d hi ti-iv, .md who behold her 
< iid'.irm.'.* lovehni .. Morence, the City 
I f tl-.'- l.il','. h.i ■ th'- individnal ch.irm and 
ni.orr.i ii in i-i ■om'- 1 -i.intifnl and in- 
ti )J. ( tii.il limn.in l-' inj:. 

ll'.i. who enter Tn-cany hy the old 
ri-.f t ti-.id itomCi' n";i to Pisa pa'Minder 
il.-e ."I:-'!' limit }-Mks of Carrara. Tlie 
d'.i' t .Old tmmi'il of tlw m.irhle quarries 
jti«I.iim an mdu-.try which e.xports 
•'iiie jin.i io tons annually, neneath 
ill*' hii.'h-p' n hed. ancient fortress of 
.M.r a Ihii.ile. tliroiiith the silver and 
i.'i'Id' n sji.td'' of oleanders and olive.s, 
the tr.iveller li oks out iijum the blue, 
•himnurni!: s,.a where, half-way be- 
twis-n the hays of Sjie/./.ia and Le};horn, 
Ishelley’s boat was wrecked. It was 
if.ir the now (lopular little bathing- 
stiilion of Vi.ircggio that his body was 
cremated by Byron and Trelawncy. 

lliiccliiii Hnilironed in Tusenny 

Viiireggio, girt about with faniou.s 
|)ine-wood.s. borders on a mar.shy plain 
which stretches down to Bocra d’Arno. 
Par as the eye can .see. the vineyards on 
the terraced hills bear promise of those 
glad, hot <lays when the vintage is 
toward and the girls of the villages dance 
amid the vines and sing tho.se Tuscan 
love-songs which have always been in 
the ver}' blood of the people. Soon will 
they be carrying the dripping burden of 
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AN APENNINE STREAM FRAMED IN THE ARCH OF AN OLD BRIDGE 
Tl)t' Ai'viuiiurs, U;ily’'5 roiitril inninttniit s>‘%tcm, traverse the entire length of the peninsula, and have 
a length <if some 1*00 miUs, with an average height of -t.ooo feet. This great mountain wall, often of 
dreary and harren .aspect, having In-en reeKlessly deniuled of its forests, embraces many a picturesque 
spit, sneh .IS this (piiet scene ne.ir C.istel del Rio, some 30 miles duo north-east of Florence 








Bev. 0. F. Fison 

STREET SCENE IN THE MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITY CITY OF SIENA 
Some 30 miles to the south of Florence, Siena lies spread on three undulating hills ; its lofty 
situation at well over 1,000 feet has given it a healthy and bracing climatCj and it is undoubtedly 
one of the pleasantest towns in Tuscany. Though unspoilt thereby it is quite a commercial town, 
straw-plaiting and weaving being time-honoured industries, and there is a brisk trade in oil and wine 
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ripe grapes to where, ’mid 
laughter and song and the 
ceaseless whisper of the 
olives, the young men 
tread the winepress, and 
once more Haccluis reigns. 

Inland, behind the. 
Monti Pisani, across the 
river Serchio and the 
piclurei:<juc Ponte del 
Iti.avolo, are the salt and 
.Milphur baths of Hni,'ni di 
Lucca. And then Lucca 
and a group of industrisius 
little towns, all beautibdly 
iiituated amid the en- 
circling hills ; Pe.'^cia, with 
its silk and jvijv r mills ; 
Pistoja, which gave its 
name t<i the pistol, still 
busily manufacttiringgttns 
and ironware from the ore 
of Montccatini, as well 
a.s silk and linen ’, Prato, 
who,«c modern woolK-n- 
mills dwarf its old indus- 
tries of straw-plaiting and 
bi.scuit making. The olives 
and mulberry-trees which 
clothe the fertile jilain, 
dominated by the glorious 
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ROMAN THEATRE AT ANCIENT FIESOLE 
Tills .inricnt Roin.nn thc.itre with its nineteen tiers of stone seats 
minted in .1 spmirircle 37 y.ird.s in di.inicter, is found at Fiesole, 
.an Utrusr.in town of considerable import.ince in the Roman 
period, lying about three miles north-east of Florence 


cathedral and campanile and magnifi- far-flung empire, remain undimin- 


cent ramparts of Lncca, have made that ished. And the fame of her great sons 


bcantifiil old city' a.s famous for its oil shines undimmed : Galileo, who learned 


and silk as for its woollen mills and from the bronze lamp in the Duomo the 


statuettes and its gallant hi.story. 

Lucca, PLstoja, Pisa and San Miniato 
are, yvith Florence and Siena, of supreme 
importance for the- study of Tuscan- 
Romancscjuc architecture and early 
Tuscan sculpture. The glory has de- 
parted from Pisa, the once proud 
imperial cit3\ her hand ever on her 
sword. Her harbours blocked by the 
silt of Arno, she lies now desolate in a 
marshy plain, amid green meadows 
bordered by tell-tale rushes. The fields 
encroach upon her lovely piazzas. 
But the beauty of sea and mountain 
and pine-wood still enfolds her ; the 
wonder of her Leaning Tower, dating 
from 1174, and the Baptistery and 
Cathedral, built in 1063 as a sign of her 


secret of the pendulum ; Niccolo 
Pisano, who from the study of ancient 
sculpture revived in his pulpits here 
and at Siena the classic treatment of 
drapery and pose (1206-80). 

To take the place of the dead port 
of Pisa, Leghorn (Livorno) was de- 
veloped by the Medici in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. They made 
it a free port and invited thither the 
refugees of all nations. It retains 
something of the cosmopolitan atmo- 
sphere of its origin, its 105,000 in- 
habitants including many Jews. It is 
now the chief port of central Italy and 
is rapidly increasing in commercial 
importance. Besides handling a large 
export trade in cotton, wool, silk. 




Santa maria della pievp po/ttii -.-i. ebt. c. p. ruM 

The ancient to^vn of Arezzo capital of a THE PIAZZA VASARI, AREZZO 

hfctoriral^®''®^ ® Etruscan cities, and 

monuments. The Churcl^^nf ' q™? ft has many 




ANCIENT GATEWAY IN THE MASSIVE TOWN WALLS OF VOLTERRA 
One of the oldest Etruscan cities, Volterra lies 51 miles by railway south-east of Pisa JJ‘ef ^on^ 
its many antiquities are the walls which engirdle the city, and which are ® 

circumference. Constructed of yellow sandstone blocks, they are 40 feet high and 1 3 feet ttick , the 
i-arched Porta idl’ Arco, seen above, is one of the existing original gateways 
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TORTUOUS COURSE OF THE PASS OF MANDRIOLI IN THE 

Deep in the heart of the beautiful and extensive rollia.? Muntrv o: the 

Mandrioli, about i2 miles, as the crow dies, south-east o! .donte Fa.teroa^ The ro^ •> 

sinking securely into a vaUey. then cUngms perilously to a blue iss: 

region, %vhere the harsh features of the higher mouaiams are soate-ed bj a peipe 


marble, hemp, wne, oil and olives, 
it is the centre of the well known straw- 
plaiting and strav/-hat manufacture, 
which is one of the staple industries of 
the Tuscan}^ district. 

Since 1S54 an outer harbour, pro- 
tected from the open sea b}' a mole, 
has been in use for vessels of large 
tonnage. Ver^' important diip-builtog 
yards° {Cantiere Orlando), the iron 


founds' of the Societa Meiallurg|» 
Italiana, glass and coral worfe 
porcelain factories and oil-inJl=^ 
tribute also to the pro^erin* of ^ 
progressive industrial to\vn and irc- 
quented bathing resort. 

To Leghorn no greater con^s- can 
be imagined than Siena, whim on^ 
challenged the supremacj' or Rf 
in Tuscany. Though her trade 



Situated at an elevation of i,8oo feet, the city of Volterra commands delightful prospects of the 
island-studded sea and the distant heights of Pisa and the Apennines. The mountainous environs 
contain much mineral wealth, including copper, alabaster, salt and serpentine. Volterra’s quarries 
produce ordinary kinds of alabaster, the more valuable being found at Castellina Marittima 


OTOught iron-work still flourishes, and 
the railway has followed the line of the 
Old Road, the spirit of modem industry 
has left this thirteenth-century city 
almost untouched. Situated in the heart 
of Tuscany upon a triple hill-top, the 
last spur of the Chianti range, Siena had 
the advantage of the strength of her 
position and her place as a halfway 
house upon the great medieval highway 


which connects the north with Rome 
by way of Sarzana, Empoli, Castiglion 
Fiorentino and Certaldo, Boccaccio’s 
birthplace, and through the corn-fields, 
vines and olives that cluster about the 
hill-top of San Gimignano " of the 
lovely towers.” 

But Siena had no river-way to connect 
her trade with the distant sea ; hills 
difficult of access cut her off from the 
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Tuscany. Completed in 1350, the campanile of Pisa Cathedral 
leans 14 feet from the perpendicular , the foundations having sunk 
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Tuscanv. The marble facade fj 
finished in 1887, but much of the rest dates fiom 
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United States. Far below, the Colorado river wnids ih 
hardly seeming responsible, as it is, for this abyss of the Crand anon 
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T'V ROL. Here are some larch logs being hauled home Jor fireicood 
pom the dark moods that climb the valley side lotcards the su(i:<.i 
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Tyrol. Where the cart cannot reach the climber, arrangements are 
made for peasants to carry their provisions to the Alpine huts 
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Tyrol. Facing Herzog-Friedrichstrasse is the gilded 
of a balcony called Goldenes Dachl, part of an old palace at i 
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TYROL 


Flowery Valleys of the Eastern Alps 

by Clive Holland 

Autlmr Ilf “Tyiol ami Its People” 


U NTII- the Great W.ir ami the 
reaMjii'-t mints of territorial 
interests in l-hiroiN* made hy 
the treaty of St. flerm.iin-en-l..iye, 
Tyrol, as the expression was then tmder- 
stoi'd, was a province of tlte threat 
Austrian Fmpiie. 

It was then rotiRhly ilescrihahle as 
the mountainous region lyiiiij between 
Municlt on the north and Verona on 
tl’.e soutli. .Tlte llrenner Pass, which 
conmvted the.M; two re . I'cctively German 
and It.tlian cities, made the region of 
jjreat .strates^ical importance. It com- 
prijed the most lofty stmunits of the 
.Austrian .Alps, includm;' the ereat Ortler 
Sjutz. with .1 heii’hl of feet. 

The whole lepion. which l.iy between 
in’ To' and i.F K. lonenttile and 
>1.5’ -M' -l.V h'tittide, h.id an 

area of just over M.ooo s(|uarc mill’s 
(excluding VorarlN ri;. which was often 
considered to form part of it), with 
.‘atme .pouii Mjuare miles of forest, chielly 
fir. jiine and larch. Tyrol w.is then 
bounded on the north-west by the 
.Austrian jirovince of Aanarlberj'. on the 
north by Havaria, on the e.i.st by 
Salzburj' and Carinthia, on the south- 
east and south-west by Italy and on 
the west by Switzerland. 

How Tyrol Cnnie to be Aiistrinn 

The history of Tyrol from the earliest 
times has been troublous. It first 
ajipeared in history when the Khaetians 
were subdued by the Komans under 
Drusus and Tiberius. After the original 
inhabitants had been conquered they 
became Romanised and shared the 
fortunes of the Roman Empire. The 
geographical position of the country 
laid it open to raids, as it was traversed 
by the roads by which the central 
Alps are most easily crossed. 


In the twelfth century the counts 
of Tyrol began to play a more notable 
part in the affairs of central Europe ; 
the fidclitj' of the Tyrolese to their 
counts has been proverbial throughout 
the centuries. In about 1363 .Margaret, 
the daughter of Meinhard II., on the 
death of her .son, .Meinhard III., made 
over her estates to the House of 
Ilabsburg, and it was thus that Tyrol 
became a portion of Austria. 

A Iluropcdn niittIc*)<round 

TjtoI has often been the scene of 
fierce fighting between various invaders 
and its freedom-loving inhabitants. In 
t.jqq it was invaded by the Swiss in- 
haintants of the riri.sons ; and in 1703 
the Elector of Bavaria, Max Emmanuel, 
entered the valley of the Upper Inn, 
but was dri\’en back. More than once 
the .Austrian and French armies met in 
conflict within the borders of Tyrol 
during the wars which followed the 
French Revolution. 

On the re.sumption of the war between 
France ami .Austria in iSog the TjTolese 
ro.se and thrust out the Bavarians, to 
whom the country had been ceded by 
the treaty of Pressburg. .Andreas 
Hofer, a peasant patriot, led the 
Tyrolese forces, but was defeated and 
aftenvards betrayed, and shot at 
Mantua on Febniary 10, iSio. On 
the fall of Napoleon in 1S15 T5nrol 
reverted to .Austria, and so remained 
until the readjustments of international 
territorial interests after the Great 
AVar, and the treaty of St. Germain. 

Immediately preceding the Great War 
the population of T3n:ol was approxi- 
mately 1,050,000 ; but a few years after 
it the inhabitants numbered only about 
900,000 for Tyrol and the Trentino. 
They were roughly divided into 
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three-fifths speaking German and a 
remaining two-fifths speaking mostly 
Italian, or the ancient and curious 
Latin dialect of T3n:oL In pre-War 
da3fs the country was divided for ad- 
ministrative purposes into twenty-one 
districts, or " Bezirke.” 

To-day T3n:ol consists of the smaller 
portion of the original Austrian T3U'ol 
retained as part of the new republic of 
Austria. The greater portion, taken by 
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Germans, and in the south it is esti- 
mated that there are about 380,000 
Italians. The area is rather less than 
6,000 square miles. 

The portion of pre-War Tyrol stiU 
known by its ancient name and remain- 
ing to Austria, with which we are here 
more specifically concerned, has an area 
of approximately 4,800 square miles, 
bounded north by Bavaria and south by 
Italy, and lies between the Austrian 



Dr. iDglis Clark 

ROAD THROUGH THE INN VALLEY NEAR THE SWISS FRONTIER 


With its source in the Orisons province of Switzerland the Inn flows through the Engadine valley 
into Tyrol near Naudeis. The stream here is a mountain torrent and much broken by rapids 
and its valley through the south-west of the province has these close steep sides. The stream is 
hidden by one of its banks, on the left where the cows are drinking 


Italy, has been renamed by her the 
Trentino after its capital, Trent. 

The Trentino may roughly, but with 
a fair amount of accuracy, be described 
as including the area between Lake 
Garda and the Brenner Pass. It is 
triangular in shape, with its western 
angle adjoining Stvitzerland and the 
Italian province of Lombardy ; the 
eastern bordered by the province of 
Venice, and the northern by Austria. 
The people are of two distinct races: 
in the north there are about 200,000 


provinces of Salzburg and Vorarlberg. 
The Alps form the southern boundary 
line as regards Italy. The population 
is estimated to be between 306,000 
and 310,000, of which the greater part 
speaks German. 

This Tyrol is a mountainous district, 
comprising a series of ranges of the Alps 
lying on the north side of the main 
chain of the eastern Alps. The long 
narrow valley of the river Inn, which 
rises in Switzerland and flows into 
Germany, lies between the Oetzthaler 
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Alps and Hohe Tauem on the southern 
boundary of the Algau Alps. The Oetz 
and Ziller with many minor streams 
flow through the short valleys of the 
southern frontier, which is part of the 
watershed between the drainage areas 
of the Danube and Adriatic. The 
northern boundary is crossed by the 
Lech and Isar, tributaries' of the 
river Danube. 

There is necessarily only a very limited 
railwaj'' system in such a mountainous 
country, and this centres on Innsbruck, 
the ancient capital of Austrian T5u-ol as 
well as that of to-day. The lines come 
to it from Salzburg on the east through 
the InnTlial,from Bavaria on the north, 
from Mairhofen on the south, by the 
InnThal, from the Arlberg Pass on the 
west and from the Brenner on the south. 

The main occupations are agriculture 
in the valleys, cattle grazing and dairy 
farming on the Alps, lumbering in the 
extensive forests, and mining. 

System of Communal Tenure 

As a whole — taking both Tyrol and 
, the Trentino into consideration — it may 
be said that five-eighths of the popula- 
tion can both read and write ; one- 
fifteenth can only read, and the remain- 
der are wholly illiterate. Naturally the 
illiteracy is mostly with the older people, 
and shows a steady decline year by year. 
Education is compulsory, but the schools 
are many of them shut during the sum- 
mer months, when every available hand 
is needed to get in the harvest of the 
valleys and mountain pastmes. Two- 
thirds of the entire population are em- 
ployed either in agricultural pimsuits 
or in forestry; there is some wine 
gro\ving — ^but this industry is carried 
on most actively and e.\tensively in 
southern Tyrol, now the Trentino. 

Nearly every householder o\vns a plot 
of cultivable land, of varying size, 
in the valley nearest his home. His 
goats, sheep or cows are driven with 
those of his neighbours to the Alpine 
pastures belonging to the commune. 
Each of the latter has a president, whose 
duties approximate to those of a mayor. 
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elected by a committee chosen by the 
householders of the ' commune. The 
person elected is bound to serve his term 
of office. Freehold tenure is the pre- 
dominating system of land ownership. 
It is estimated that one in eight of the 
population is a landowner and one in 
eighty a tenant. 

Products of Tilth and Mine 

The chief products of Tyrol are milk, 
butter and cheese. In all some ii,ooo 
acres are under cultivation as vineyards. 
Of crops the chief is maize, grown ex- 
tensively in the valley of the Inn and 
Vintschgau (Val Venosta) ; while wheat 
is grown in the lower valleys, barley and 
rye in the higher; the last named in 
favourable spots at a height exceeding 
5,000 feet. Potatoes are grown to some 
extent above the 6,000 feet line. In the 
remoter valle}^ game is still plentiful, 
the principal kinds being the red deer, 
chamois, blackcock, ptarmigan and hare. 

Most of the mining is done in Tyrol 
north of the Alps, and not in the 
Trentino. The chief centres are Hall, 
near Innsbruck (important salt-mines) ; 
copper and lead at Brixlegg in the Inn 
Valley ; iron at Fulpmes in the Stubai 
Valley, and also at Prad in the 
Vintschgau (Val Venosta). Gold was 
found during the Middle Ages in suffi- 
cient quantity to make it worth while 
to mine it, but the supply failed, and 
gold-mining has never been resumed. 

Range of Soil and Climate 

It will be readily imderstood that the 
soil in many places is shallow on the 
mountain sides, though the wider valleys 
are very fertile and possess rich alluvial 
soil to a considerable depth. The soil 
of the whole country comprises aU the 
usual varieties of such a region, including 
sands, clays, glacial detritus, volcanic 
deposits and alluvium. 

The general climate of Austrian Tyrol 
approximates to that of southern 
Austria and central Europe. That is to 
say, it is hotter than that of England in 
summer, and often far more severe in- 
winter. The nights in the higher valleys 
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CULTIVATION’S PATCHWORK AT THE OPENING OF THE KAUNSER THAL 


At the hillside village of Ladis the valley called the Kaunser Thai joins the vale of the Inn on its way 
south to Mals. The Kaunser Thai bends round to the south and slopes upwards to the knot of the 
Oetztbaler mountains. The circling crest of the opposite hill is about 8,000 feet high and near its 
foot is Kauns village at the head of the cliffs of the swirling Faggenbach 
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are often chill even when the day 
temperature remains high. Dry sum- 
mers are the rule, and the rainfall is 
rather below than above the average of 
districts with a similar latitude. 

It is its climate in conjunction with 
exquisite scenery that in the past has 
drawn so many tourists and holiday 
makers to Tyrol during the summer 
months and has induced a considerable 
number to winter in the larger towns. 
It has always been noted, too, for its 
beautiful and interesting flora, and, 
indeed, forms one of the most attractive 
botanising grounds in Europe. 

The T37rolese are a hardy, independent 
race, stable in character, courteous, 
honest, industrious and hospitable. 
Their chief racial characteristics have 
been developed by their past history as 
a people — that of an almost unbroken 
struggle for freedom — and the almost 
unceasing fight to win a livelihood from 
a country which, though of great beauty 
and charm, is not richly endowed with 
natural resources. Not only are most 
of the clothes of the peasants made at 
home, but spun and woven from the 
wool and flax of their own districts. 

A Mountain-ringed Capital 

In religion Tyrol is preponderatingly 
Roman Catholic, although in the more 
northern portion, especially in Innsbruck, 
there are a few thousand Protestants. 

The chief town of Tyrol is the former 
Tyrolese capital, Innsbruck. It is i,88o 
feet above sea-level, and remains still 
one of the most fascinating and inter- 
esting as well as beautiful of southerly 
mid-European cities. Situated at the 
foot of the precipitous northern Alpine 
chain on the banks of the swiftly-flowing 
Inn, it has wonderful mountain scenery 
on its very outskirts. Indeed, I have 
seen these rocky, often snow-clad peaks 
— ^with snow caps even in the height of 
summer — brought by the clarity of the 
atmosphere so close that it seemed that 
they were but at the bottom of the 
■streets leading out of the town. 

Scarcely anjnvhere in the world does 
one obtain such scenic beauty and sheer 
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grandeur witliin a few miles of a great 
town. The stranger who coihes to 
Innsbruck for the first time never fails to 
be amazed and delighted wherever he 
goes and wherever he looks. Many 
ascents can be made from Innsbruck, 
and so close is it to the mountains that 
even when the climber has attained an 
altitude of 7-8,000 feet, the murmurs of 
its life and the noise of the rushing waters 
of the Inn can be faintly heard, so 
wonderfully does sound carry in that 
rarefied atmosphere. 

Mixture of Teuton and Latin 

The town enjoys an excellent summer 
and winter climate which makes it a 
desirable health resort. After recovering 
from the Great War and its immediate 
aftermath of troubles, it rapidly regained 
its popularity as a centre for Alpine 
climbing, chamois hunting, motoring, 
and for all kinds of winter sports. 
The houses have a southern appearance, 
and the people — as of T3n:ol generally — 
although in a measure possessing the 
stability of the Germans, yet differ 
radically from the north Germans, as 
they have in the course of the ages 
absorbed much of the southern intensity 
of the Latin race. 

As a university town, Innsbruck 
enjoys many educational advantages 
and facilities. There are also a number 
of good schools. Music is very thor- 
oughly taught, and in the winter months 
there are many fine concerts. In th3 
summer the so-called Peasant Plays 
are given, or popular dramas are per- 
formed in the Summer Theatre. 

What to See in Innsbruck 

The great hero of Tyrol, Andreas 
Hofer, born in 1765 in the Passeyer 
Valley (Val Passina), lies buried in the 
Church of the Franciscans, with a 
monument cut out of the marble of his 
native land. One of the finest of the 
Innsbruck streets is the main street, or 
Maria Theresienstrasse, along which one 
obtains a splendid view of the moun- 
tain range which seems to hang just 
above the roofs of the houses. The 
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The Country &: its Immense Resources 

by Frank Dilnot 

Ajilhnr nf •• The New America ” 

Ala, I il|:iatr.nt}>'nii In rolottr tn 4004 nnil 40G0 


T he rlistinctiv(‘ slnry of tiio Unilcrl 
Slati-s as a country is In be found 
in the statcmimt that after a 
national life of onlj* one luuulrerl and 
fifty years it had become the wealthiest 
and most jwwerful self-contained com- 
munity in the world. True, the Eriti.sh 
Emjiire comitrised more territory with 
a greater munlxT of human beini's 
Iwroath its llaj', but the t;en{;raj)hical 
unity as well as th<* enormoiis natural 
wealth of the Uniti-d States differentiated 
it as an individual forc(* from the com- 
monwealth of llritish nations. Tribute 
to the c.ourat'e ami viiiour of its people 
accompanies the realization that no 
great country has owed so much to 
the bounty of nature. 

Thu United State.s, excluding Alaska 
and .some island ixtssi’.ssiotis, has a 
coherent area of over 3.000,000 square 
miles, measuring about 2,800 miles from 
east to west, and 1,600 miles from north 
to south at its most distant points. 
But the size of the United States is 
but one factor of its greatnc.ss. Position 
has .secured it from .serious international 
disptues and given it that peace which 
is the concomitant of prosperity. 

A Land Aloof from Dnnifer 

Its northern boundary is the Dominion 
of Canada, and this, America’s greatc.st 
frontier, thousands of miles in length, 
has been unfortified for one hundred 
years, a standing example to the world 
of mutual trust and its beneficial 
results. On the west, on the east and 
on a large part of the south the sea 
provides boundaries which are inviolable 
by enemies. The country of Me.xico, 
unstable, revolutionary, stretching from 
the Pacific halfway to the Atlantic, 
has occasionally given some trouble. 


but with effects on American national 
life which are trivial compared to the 
tragic quarrels of the Old World. The 
great size, the natural riches, the 
political isolation of the United States 
arc .supplemented by a climate which 
in its diversity and general character- 
istics has had rich rewards for the efforts 
of a hardy, industrious and dominating 
population, 

Shnpinif the Pace of n Continent 

The fact that the United States lies 
between 2.|.° 30' and 49° N. latitude and 
between the meridians 67° and 125“ W. 
longitude tells in formal figures that here 
is a great tract of the earth's surface 
with a climate which ranges from the 
sub-arctic to the tropical, and all that 
that implies in differences of temperature 
is matched in the contrasts of the 
scenery and the soil, of the mountains, 
plains, rivers, forests, deserts, and the 
lakes which are seas in themselves. 

Millions of years ago nature was 
asserting itself in the first stages of 
America’s formation and la5dng the 
foundation of wealth for mankind 
to-day. Geology tells us that what we 
now know as North America was a 
series of islands of indeterminate extent, 
islands which were increased in size or 
were diminished by the action of 
subterranean forces through uncount- 
able centuries. This part of the world had 
always been subject to oscillation of 
level. In the time when the Triassic 
rocks were formed there came one of 
the periods of mountain building, and 
the Alleghenies on the east and the 
Rockies on the west began to assume 
great altitudes. At this time, too, the 
broad central trough of the continent 
occupied by the rivers of the Mississippi 
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system rose so far above the level 
of the sea that North America took 
on something like its present outline. 

Volcanic activity continued inter- 
mittently the fonhation of the moimtains 
and helped to evolve for future inhabit- 
ants many of the mineral stores for 
which the United States is. now famous. 
A great portion of the continent which 
had gradually risen from the depths 
of the sea became low, marshy plains 
upon which developed the luxuriant 
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the country is now reaping the benefit 
in abundant crops. 

A bird's-eye ^dew of the United States 
to-day would show two great mountain 
systems, one along the western and 
another along the eastern border, with 
a huge plain between. Rivers in their 
passage to the sea cut through these 
mountains here and there, other rivers 
wind through the central plain, many 
of them tributaries to those great 
streams, knoum as the Mississippi and 



British Educational Films 


INGENUITY OF MAN ABOVE THE BUND FORCES OF NATURE 
About two miles below the famous Falls is the Niagara Whirlpool, where the giant volume of water 
is compressed into a space of some 250 feet. Here swirl the combined floods outpoured from many 
lakes, and with such imdercurrents as to raise the centre of the river 12 feet above its margin. Higii 
over this maelstrom a travelling cradle is slung perilously on steel cables 


swamp vegetation from which the 
deposits of coal were formed. That is 
how America has become one of the 
greatest coal producers of the world. 
The last great geological incident ,of 
North America consisted in the unde- 
spread e.xtension of glaciers which 
occupied the surface of the country down 
through the central portion as far 
south as what is now Indianapolis. 
This had a profound influence on .the 
soils, establishing qualities from which 


Missouri ■which, uniting in one, emptj' 
into the Gulf of ^lexico. The .Appala- 
chian system of mountains in the east 
makes its appearance in the north- 
western state of Maine and e.\tends in a 
south-westerly direction to Alabama 
and Georgia, being divided by river 
valleys into different sections. 

To the west of the .Appalachian 
system is the central valle\' — the Middle 
West — which forms part of the great 
continental depression extending from 
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the country is now reaping the benefit 
in abundant crops. 

A bird's-eye view of the United States 
to-day would show two great mountain 
systems, one along the western and 
another along the eastern border, with 
a huge plain between. Rivers in their 
passage to the sea cut through these 
mountains here and there, other rivers 
wind through the central plain, many 
of them tributaries to those great 
streams, known as the Mississippi and 
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INGENUITY OF MAN ABOVE THE BLIND FORCES OF NATURE 
About two miles below the famous Falls is the Niagara Whirlpool, where the giant volume of water 
is compressed into a space of some 250 feet. Here sw-irl the combined floods outpoured from m.my 
lakes, and with such undercurrents as to raise the centre of the river 12 feet above its margin. High 
over this maelstrom a travelling cradle is slung perilously on steel cables 


swamp vegetation from which the 
deposits of coal were formed. That is 
how America has become one of the 
greatest coal producers of the world. 
The last great geological incident jaf 
North America consisted in the wide- 
spread extension of glaciers which 
occupied the surface of the country down 
through the central portion as far 
south as what is now Indianapolis. 
This had a profound influence on the 
soils, establishing qualities from which 


Missouri which, uniting in one, empty 
into the Gulf of Mexico. The Appala- 
chian system of mountains in the east 
makes its appearance in the north- 
western state of Maine and extends in a 
south-westerly direction to Alabama 
and Georgia, being divided by river 
valleys into different sections. 

To the west of the Appalachian 
system is the central valley — the Middle 
West — ^^vhich forms part of the great 
continental depression extending from 
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the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. 
This plain rises gradually from the south 
towards the great lakes in the north and 
toNrards the mountains in the cast and 
west, and, occupying about a half of 
the entire area of the United Slates, 
provides the most important individual 
agricultural area on the globe. On the 
western side of the plain is the Pacific 
sjfstem of mountains of which the 
Rockies and the Sierra Newada arc the 
best-known ranges. Summits rise to 
over 14,000 feet, but the system as 
a whole must be visuali.sed as a great 
plateau, 4,000 to 10.000 feet above 
sea-Ieycl and in some parts hundreds 
of miles broad. 

The mountains of the United States 
have a fitting counterpart in the water- 
ways. There are tliousands of lakc.s, 
some of them small, a great many of 
them large enough to permit navigation 
and the means of transmi.ssion for goods 
and passengers. The great lakes, which 
sweep in a broad curve round the 
Hudson Bay as a centre, establish one 
of the links of traffic for the northern 
part of the country. 

Broad Net of Navigable Rivers 

But these lakes, undoubtedly valuable 
as they are, are surpassed in national 
utility by the rivers which cover the 
country in a broad meshwork. A large 
proportion of them open up connc.xion 
for commerce and passengers between 
widely separated parts. A million tons 
of merchandise was in 1920 conveyed 
by boat between Cairo (Illinois) and 
Memphis (Tennessee), a distance of 
227 miles, and that is only one section 
of one stream, an indication of whaf 
the rivers as a whole mean to 
American commerce. 

On the west the Colorado, the 
Sacramento and the Columbia empty 
themselves iiito the Pacific. On the 
Atlantic side the Hudson, at the mouth 
of which stands New York, cuts 
northwards into the country, its value 
for traffic augmented by canals joining 
it up wth manufacturing centres. 
South of New York the Delaware, 


the Su.squohanna and the Potomac 
debouch into the Atlantic — all of 
them of commercial importance. The 
central plain — the iMiddle West — has for 
its chief river the Mississippi-Missouri, 
with a basin second only to the Amazon 
and an extent of water which surpasses 
any other river in the world. 

Dry, Light, Bracing Air 

Nature set the stage with lavish hand 
for the drama of producing swiftly a 
new nation which should leave its 
enduring mark on the history of man- 
kind. No essential was omitted. Riches 
in the soil and springing from it would 
have been of small account without 
conditions which should make life 
pleasanter for men and women ; which 
should give them health and strength for 
the toil which is always the lot of 
pioneers. Climatic extremes must be 
expected in a country continental in 
scope and variety, but as a whole the 
weather conditions are temperate with 
peculiarly invigorating qualities derived 
from the dryness and lightness of the 
air over large areas. 

Eliminating the tropical and sub- 
tropical parts of the south, the heat in 
the summer-time, though greater than 
e.xperienced in Britain, does not 
debilitate, for the absence of humidity 
makes even 100° F. tolerable, although 
in the big cities it is hot pleasant. 

Record City Temperatures 

The hot nights are naturally trying, 
but rarely more than a week passes 
without some relief. Summer in New 
York, Cliicago, Boston, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburg, Washington, St. Paul, 
Buffalo, is pretty much the same, with 
a prevalence of cloudless blue sky and 
sun, a drop of 10° or 20° once a week, 
and a thunderstorm once a month. 

The highest recorded summer tem- 
perature in New York is 102° F., in 
San Francisco 101°, in Indianapolis 
106°, in Chicago 103°, in Salt Lake 
City 102°. These, however, are rare 
figures. The normal July temperature 
for the cities named is in the seventies. 
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Ewine Galloway 

LOOKING EAST UP FIFTH AVENUE IN A GREAT INDUSTRIAL CITY 
One of the chief industrial centres in the United States, Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, contains innumerable 
iron and steel foundries, blast furnaces and rolling mills, and rightly deserves its designation “ The 
Smoky City.” It has many important manufactures and the average annual value of its factory 
products is estimated at more than £40,000,000. Several public buildings stand in Fifth Avenue 
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STILL WATERS AND WOODED WALLS OF THE FRANCONIA NOTCH 
The I'ranreiiia Mcniiit.iiiis, iiicludc-il in thf White Moiiutniii Group ol tlic Appnincliian system, lie 
in the north-west of New Ilainpshire. The rranconia Notch is a narrow defile five miles long, 
traversed hy the I’emiKewasset river and flanked by lofty wooded heights. At one point a 
stone profile, called " Uld M.in of the Mountains,'' is visible near the summit of Mount Profdc 


in September, tlicro sel.s in a period of 
cool sun.shine which, with a few inter- 
missions, lasts for a couple of months, 
sometimes up to the beginning of 
December itself. This “ Indian summer '' 
is one of the most delightful periods 
of the year, conveying the sense of 
a second spring. The overcast skies 


of October, the early frosts of Novem- 
ber which occur in many parts of 
England and the fog which generally 
prefaces the Christmas weeks in London, 
and sometimes begins earlier, are quite 
unknown in America. 

The scenery in the country is con- 
sonant with the atmosphere. Vivid 
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OLD-FASHIONED WOODEN MANSION OF AMERICA’S FIRST PRESIDENT 


TliK iwii-vl<>rrvcil \\i««l<'ii 'ki iinprricuJtou'; m appeAr:mrp, K venerated as a national ^shrine 

tlnoiiidi'XU the I'ntti'il Males It was the Iniine of f.enoral CeorRC VVashinRton, America’s first 
iTfsident. and I'rrnptes an I'lnnienie overlooUin't the river I’otomar in the villatje of Mount Vernon, 
ij mihs smith of the iii\ ol \\'as|itnRi<in In the xieiuitv is the toinh of the president and his wife 
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FORSTER’S ISLAND IN THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER AT HARRISBURG 
The Siisipichanna river on n-liicli Harrisburg, capital of the state of Pennsylvania, stands, is a shallow 
though swiftly-llowing stream, falling after a course of over 400 miles into Chesapeake Bay. Many 
coal-pits and smoking chimneys line its valley, and there arc also manufacturing plants, including iron 
and steel works, at Harrisburg, where the river, about one mile wide, is crossed by four bridges 
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WEATHER-BEATEN OLD CHURCH OF CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 

Cliarlcston, a seaport and the largest city in South Carolina, stands seven miles from the Atlantic on a 
narrow peninsula formed by the junction of the Ashley and Cooper rivers. S. Michael's Church is 
one of the city’s prominent features. Built in 1752-61, it was struck several times during the siege 
in 1780, damaged by a cyclone in 1885 and almost destroyed by the earthquake in 1886 
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WOODWARD AVENUE, MAIN BUSINESS STREET OF DETROIT CITY 
Detroit, in Michigan state, is an excellent example of a city built on the rectangular principle. 
Some 1 8 miles above Lake Erie, it extends for several miles along the north-west bank of the Detroit 
river, which affords a well-protected harbour for the immense river traffic. Woodward Avenue, 
the chief thoroughfare, runs north-west from the river, cutting the city into;two almost equal parts 
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Viviw \lu- t-Touml UiiX}; smilh-wcM oj Uu' I'Uy «it St.. I’aul, this tnamitlicpnt patiorainic view is exposeti. In the hirefirmitid is the slnpiiiu: IUkIv I!rhli;e wliie.ix 

tiM-s jtom till' low h'lt iMivVi ot the riser to the hiph lilHflsoiitheriRht. St. Paul, the capit.sl ot Minnesota state, is an hiiporlaiil eoniinerciai (••■litre •a-rveii 

tiy several r.\il\\.vys .suit with an extensive tr.nic liv Inith river ami rail. The adjomiiiR city of Minneapolis li.as larpe thnir-inilliiii' ami Ininhcr iiiitustries anil is 

nilnnatelv .iSsoiialeil with St. I’aul, so that the two arc known as the " 'I' win Cities " of the West 
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t<’ .‘■'o p'^r <'f it'i forwl :in«l 

] .til Jt ' J.tw ju.ilrri.it’ 

.tn<l 1o till’ iti.tin p.til fj tls 

livin!; by jn.tiuii.tftui iiti: tlin.i* j-.tw 
ni.tSt n.tl « ,tn<l liitiliji!; .» iii.irkt l for lhi in 
in \'.t7!<'n'v p.ui’.. <■•{ (111* ijliiN*. ‘Ilu* l\\*» 
iinnv <]i.ii'* V «if 5 )'.'* ^\^ illli t'f llio 

I'niiiiJ M.iii . -ti*’ it-« flop, .iinl i 5 s 

inin'i.tl'. In <i<i]‘> it itnf.v. )‘r.ii'tti*.illy 
• MiVilinv; in tV,'* ■liip'* •'( i;j.iin, Ituit. 

.(ini ii'iii’ir nh!<-h i> 
ili'iiPi- m t)'<- tiinpii.it** ;<'n<', .iinl in 
..i1i]il;i n li.v < tl:i r tT<<p-. \vln< li nri! 
.i\.,il.iMi- l.y !' .) 1 n <•! Jt'- •.v.iiin Miinir.i i-: 

fill. f< 1 iii'l.tr.t I*. .V. «i>t'«in in (li<* 
•iiiili, ii'li.nin in ilii* 'I'lilii .11', <I inuMI'* 
*.\i ' t. I t.in;,*i . in l];<' iilli .in<l 
.ni'l in.ii.'i- .i 1 ni‘'-t < \t i ywln ri'. 

Tiunini Mai/e JnlH Meal 

?il.ii--i* ]'i<iviili .1 i;oi-<l ••N inipli* of 
All*.' 1 1* .1 ■' f.ii iIiSi'-.. " tfin." a- 

11 i’i <1. .1 ttil-nn .inniiinl of 

limit ii'i'il i< t ili'* jn'j'til.ttioii. .iikI an 
I I'.i iini'ii', .nnotini nnlmvily, '.in<*<‘ tin* 
[ti.tiii i'* j iiv.i'ip.illy 11 1 <1 f< r till* fi i'ilni!: 
.iinl iatti niii!,* of •"tivl:. Tliiii* .ito 
111-. Illy <)(i.oMi.<'i .(I ;Kfi •• nmlir ‘■com*’ 
nilliv.ilion. an<l tin* j'u-ilr.<*tion !•* in 
il.'i* n< i:;)i1'(.iii):<'Oil of ^poi o.i'oo.t'^tn 
l u lul'i .1 yi-.ir. Viliali v. tltri <•■(111.11 i<rs 

t-l tin' \\<';)<r*; total < rop, '1 hi- n 

1io|> <\)Krtiil >'.nly in tli-* 'Ii.ipK* of 
polk aiiil I'aii'ii npp-'iit vi-ry l.iii;<-Iy 
in.ii.'i- wliitli li.ii* l»iin tnrmil into nn-at. 

Tl!'* j‘i.iir;i-'i. with tlnir nra-vlaiul 
l>loii!:l!ii) aia) witli tlu* .uTiminl.itod 
alliiviiun <'f <'< ntiiik;i, liavi- an (iiitpnl 
of ni.iin ‘■oiin'wliat I'-**! jv-r aero than 
that of a f.uin m Ihitain only lucanso 
inti ii'ivo nihivatum wiili hn ain'-fipionl 
eNjvn*<- ii nnii' i'i‘--.ny ,intl wonhl he 
uiu<‘oiionn<'. Lal our may he ron- 
Ki rvi'cl whi n natnri''-i store is conipara- 
tivi.-ly easy of arcess, aiul is s,) wicle- 
spn-ad in the •*01!. Tlie United Stales 
each ye.'ir produces aljoiit a cpiiirler of 
tile world's supply of wheat. It pro- 
duces even more oats than it tloes wheat. 
Alto/^etlier the annual value tif cereals 
is about jfr, 600,000,000. Potatoes and 
Ollier vef'elables, siitjar-cane and .su.i'ar- 
heet i;o to swell the food yield. More- 


•iver, then* .are eimrinous onrhards of 
apples, peaches, peais, plums and 

eh'-iries. IC.irh year nearly ,}no, 000,000 
•pi.iits of strawberries, blackberrie.s, 

lai-plvrrie.i and eranlKTries are .t'athcred, 
ami subtropical fruits, such as oranges 
and tig.s ar<‘ e.\tensively produced. 

A I.nrticr for die Ilimilry World 

It is easy to see how by the bounty of 
n.iltin* (he United States is able to 
s.iti'-fy the hunger of le.ss favoured land.s. 
Pint lhi* facts given alwive tell only part 
of the womlerfnl .story of American 

pro<hi<:tivity. It is not by edibles alone 
that the toil enriches its people. The 
Unili'd States produces more than half 
of th<* world's cotton and more than half 
of th<* worM's tobacco. The annual 

v.ihie <if :dl crops reaches a total of about 

>.500.01 Hl.OC K). 

Tobacco and maize have been culti- 
vati d for ceiitnrie.s, but many others of 
the crops hav<’ from small lieginnings 
bs-en intensively iK-veloped during the 
p.ist century. Millions of acres of 
prairie land, formerly the home of the 
wild buffalo, an* now prosperous farms. 
(ii<Ml areas have Iven taken by .settlers 
and turned from their wild gra.ssy state 
inl<» fertile holdings. New means of 
communication have made available 
remote ih,slricts which, with splendid 
Mill, wonhl otherwi.se have been com- 
paratively u.seless. Perishable food pro- 
ilucts have Inen brought within the 
leach of the great cities from far distant 
ranche.s. and have been made available 
also for fon‘ign countries. For e.xamplc, 
there are .10,000,000 milch cows, and 
enormous amounts of evajioratcd and 
comlensed milk are .sent to Kurope. 

Vll^l Slorclioieie of .Minenilii 

The mineral resources of the United 
States include a greater number of 
vahiabh* siibstimces than any other 
eijual area in the world, and they may 
be summarised as metal, fuel and 
building materiaLs. Great gold finds in 
California in the middle of the last 
cenltiry are part of the histor}' of the 
country, but they have been surpassed 
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United States. Noblest of Yosemile’s Kocks is the Half Dome, 
4,740 feet. It is seen here across the valley front Overhanging Rock 
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United States. El Capiian, 3,300 feet tall, is 07 ? of several 
gra7tite 7)tosses carved by the great glacier which » ‘ \ . he valley 
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United States. In On: old UnUarian 

the first Provincial Congress of Massachusetts met, Oct. ii, i774 
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wiUtiii th<* n.iliciM! fjouti. r, a larj^r 
;niv Mill («f ’.vh.»i Air.air.in hmjn''; 

j'ljiiiTt’, N* «• Ij.jw l-f.ji 

in lh»* jn.inni.i« nuin;; jijivi 
T< <■{ t aiid inilMtivr 

.u<' 'n jiir.rli ainj mi inn<‘!i niiiri! 

nn5nri<-n« jImii in iIk* <>Mtr nnnitiiis 
that l5-.<y li.uv 1< <1 to «l.»rin:; am! 

( v.jiil I'Nj'Mljt nt . i«r,ly j'.irtially to 
Iv t'otnul in lun M.i»hin( s wltHi 
.it<* n<''l I'v.xtlv u< tn oiit, I'Ht \vlii«'h 
I. -.t Mir,!- of tl’.'ir t ti'n'uf.rv, at*- 
tnihli ■-••ly li<’l;<n tiji in ok!, r to ijivt* 

t<i fi('!i aiv! lo-tlv oi:< ; of nioK* 

]n' i!'in tvj'..'. M.k-'. j’K-dijrtion that 

S', to '.)*•. .1 for the jnnlitplKMtion 

<i •iahilard;' ' ll part - lias almo-t 
i/mial ai j-l-.i ation. 1 *< iliaps iho I '^t 
irAtatas* that of tljc I’l.ril fart'-ry for 
ir,ot< i iMK- in Pitioit, till* ptoj'ri' tor of 
\v)i:<-h hail the ih. tji'.i'tt. .;i of I”. in;: 
rivha -t tnan in lla' world. 

A« ilic Itifili of n " l^nrJ 

In tin* f..«tory yon may iil'<rvi\ 
winilin;; its way throtii:h a "riis of 
lotn: I nilihn .’s, a I p-a-'t-hinh worh-nahh* 
‘.onti'font f'l t wnli', alsivc which run on 
i-ach ' iilc ■•lnwlyonovin;: I'l lts Misp nili d 
from whicli at mt< svaP of a f< v. fn t art- 
parts of thf motor-car. On t<i]> of the 
I'K-a-t-hinh Iriiilr is a contrimoU'-ly 
jiro!:ro--in:: platform, its movtinmt co- 
orilinaV il with tin- I-. Its ,il ovo. At ,stx 
fii-t intirv.ils alonj; tin- taM.- .it each 
side st.ij),! the worki-i''. The en:;me of 
the motor-f.'ir, al ont as hu; as .1 Inishel 
Iiashet, is jtlaci (I on the l'c;:innm;: of 
the nioviii;: jil.itform ami jiroqressvs 
.slowly thron;;lj the hues of workmen. 
.■\s it reaches each man he takes from 
the movini; Kit aKive Ins he.nl some 
part which ha;, to Im- fastened t«) the 
nnclejrs of the mottir-car. and he h.as 
jnsl time to make the fitiiiif: K-fore tin? 
ent'ine passes into the hands of the ne.\t 
m:in for another fittiiif'. and so ft fjoc-.s 
on until by the end of a lonK journey 
the motor-car is practically complete. 

The vast internal bu.sine.ss of the 
United Stale.s provitle.s employment 
in all the .secondary occupations of a 
great producing nation. As a banking 


centre Ne.w York is .second only to 
I-ondon. and .since the (ireat War the 
p.rrlial .snb'titntion of the dollar for 
the jviund in values ha.s enhanced 
th<‘ colossal commercial business of 
.America. The aver.ige amount daily 
of New York bank clearings is 
/i.5<s>.ooo. The general prosjrerity 
means that mo.U of the professions are 
ciiiri‘^p»ndin::ly well paid, although 
till re an? .some e.xceptions. Lawyers, 
architects, religious leaders, authors, 
hndne'.^ m magers are ail better paid 
than in Lurop", although the higher 
co-t of livin.: di-lracts somewhat from 
ih<-ir .'icina! remuneration. On the 
bal.ince tlwy are materially better off. 

The Ibiin.in Side of TliiniJs 

While the rnitc-d States is a republic 
and tin: everyday life of the people is 
fill* from some of the sncial distinctions 
which mark the older countries, there 
exist tieverthele.ss clear-cut .social 
diiiVrences which roughly appro.ximatc 
to thus.- m Ih’ilam. The banker, the 
l.iwyer, the doctor, the minister and 
other profession. il men are the leaders in 
the vanoiis communities. There is 
h.owever a freer mtercour.'e between the 
cl.i-.M-> ; shopmen, street car con- 
ductors anti po.stmen talk on something 
like levi l terms with rich men, di.scuss 
pihlu:.s, a.>k after their health. 

This feature t'f a closer relation 
Intweeii the various cl.is.ses arises 
at least as mueh frtim the economic 
situaiioii as from any political thcorj- 
alnnu equality. The young man with 
brains, energv and force of will has 
e.xcejitional opj>ortunities for monctarj' 
succe.ss, and its consetpient social 
elevation. The manual worker of to- 
day in the United States may be the 
magnate of a few years hence. 

lloiv lidiicntion is Supervised 

The educational system of the United 
Slates is under the general .supervision 
of a Fotleral department at Washington, 
but the states and the cities and rural 
districts within them administer their 
own schools and colleges. There are 
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AM{ luCA'i lli‘iON' At HOMr. IN YEl-tOWSTONE NAflONAL PARK 
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SKVSCRAPERS IN SEATTLE. AN ENTERPRISING CITY OF THE V/'cVr 

S<all!<' I', tlic !.iri;i-st ritv <•< \V.isliiii>;tiJ!i st.itc aiul ouf «l the An.i rii’jik v.iji.i! i.n !;> 1 • 

.SiiiK' iti. K < l■llstrl!l Hull .-iftcr tlif tire of tsf'-i. it' j-fu jt'iitv l.i' r,. - 

in' H .(‘■la;', .mil in-i.;aiii(c((i new Innliliin;;., 5U( h a-, the al/ovc, a)io>i;nl. It t..i, i,. i..( i..,j >1 
in.h.strie-' .III 1 tr.i h "- c.xti iisKclv, prmeiii.illy witli A1 1 -.!..*, in l.’.h, a •.riciiltnra! i'". 1 , -i ! ■ i i ■ 
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SUMMER BLOOMS AND WINTER SNOWS IN PARADISE VALLEY 
In Us iS milcsstiuaro, Rainier National Park constitutes a veritable treasure house of varied scenery. 
This lovely spot vividly displays the waywardness of wild nature ; spite the ardour of July sunshine, 
snow lies thick- in the deep clefts of the serrated Tatoosh Range and in the hollows of the valley, while 
a few foot awav a white wealth of Aval.anchc lili.'s spreads its fragrance in the air 
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Ewing Galloway 

HOW WASHINGTON'S FERTILE VALLEYS ARE SUPPLIED WITH WATER 
Irrigation is one of the most serious projects which the governments of the less well-watered states have 
had to take in hand — for the results of its application in the thirsty lands of Arizona see page 413^ 
Tins is the Qume, or high-line canal, of the long distance aqueduct loiown as the Yakima Project, 
designedtowaterthebasinof the Yakima river where grow crops of .alfalfa, tobacco, fruit and vegetables 
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UNITED STATES 



The liinibcr infhiclrv is active in the hirest-lands bordorins the Columbia river, the shores of which 
are studded witli iiiuiiiiierable saw-milis. This immense log raft of 1,500,000 board feet, on a 
section of the river in Oreyon, is on its way downstream to Portland at the head of deep-sea naviga- 
tion. Tlioiis.ands of feet of chain arc used in binding up the logs 


recent development there slioukl be the 
hard roads prevalent in England, or that 
every ranch or every mine should be 
within easy reach of a railway station. 
Each year, liowcvcr, addition.? are being 
made in the shape of branch railways 
in the remoter districts and in the 
provision of concreted main roads in the 
Middle West for the motor traffic. 


There are 263,707 miles of railroads 
in the United States (in Great 
Britain there are about 24,000 miles), 
and there are 47,555 miles of electric 
railways. The modem rival to the 
locomotive in the United States is the 
automobile which gwes means of speedy 
transmission for all kinds of business 
purposes, as well as for luxury travelling. 
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-STEAMERS LOADING TIMBER FROM THE SAW-MILLS OF TACOMA 
Tacoma, Washington, stands on the rising ground at the head of Commencement Bay and is a fine modern 
city with flour-mills, foundries and railway workshops among its industrial establishments, while trade 
flourishes in grain, coal and tea. It is the terminus of the Northern Pacific Railway. But timber is the 
foundation of its prosperity, and saw-mills the outward and visible sign — all these ships are loading lumber 


thousands of well-to-do American men 
wear English clothes. There is an 
enormous American manufacture of 
linoleum, and yet one English firm sells 
£200,000 worth of linoleum in the 
United States each year — a tribute to 
Britain’s reputation for high-class work. 

The United States is well able to 
spend something over £500,000,000 a 
year for imports in view of the fact 
that it receives for its exports about 
£1,000,000,000. For the year igai the 
excess of exports over imports was 
£450,000,000. The exports included 
wheat, meat, cotton, tobacco, lumber, 
mineral oil, dairy products and various 
kinds of chemicals. 

Rural conditions have a special 
character in the United States, if only 
for the reason that much of the country 
has been broken up for tillage within 
this century. A general idea of the 
difference between America as a country 
and Britain as a coimtry may be 


gleaned from the fact that whereas in 
Britain more than three-fourths of the 
population live in towns of large size, 
and a considerable proportion of the 
remainder in smaller towns, in America 
fifty per cent, of the population are 
rural. There are over 6,000,000 
farmers. No description would be com- 
plete which did not present a picture 
of one of the little country towns. 
They are scattered through the New 
England states, run southward to the 
cotton and tobacco plantations of Ten- 
nessee and Florida, are dotted over the 
whole of that great plain called the 
Middle West up to the shores of the 
Great Lakes, across Dakota on the 
Canadian border, and sprinkle the 
slopes of the Rockies. 

These little towns, with a permanent 
population of from two or three hundred 
to two or three thousand, are all much of 
a pattern. There is one " main street,” 
with a hotel, a post-office, a bank. 
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WHERE LOS ANGELES STORES ITS PETROLEUM PRIOR TO EXPORT 

li;;iiri“i .imnii.; tin* rliii‘1 ••Njiiiris i>t Lew Anm*lis, the secosul eily of C;tliforni;i. This so- 
r.illi'il t.iiiU l.iiiii IS sitiiati-il :i slinrt ihstiiMce from thi* l.os Amtoli-s harhour aiul equipped with monstrous 
i;yhii<lrjiMl t.iiilvs, whi-iu'e tin* oil is pum|)cd direct to the ships. The oil production within a r.sdius of 
JO iiiihs ul l.irt .\iii;i>U-s h.srhuur diiriirt the ye.sr ioi3 w.is estimated at over iCo,ono,ono barrels 
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TRAVELLING THE TORRID WASTES OF NEW MEXICO 
Part of tlio Riant system of the Rocky Mountaijrs extends into New Mexico, a state on the southern 
border of the country to which it was ceded by Mexico in 1848. The atmosphere is very dry and 
iarge districts arc practically without water, though irrigation docs wonders where it has been tried. 
Above is a hill-top, smoothed by glaciers, where a false step might be fatal to the laden ponies 
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NA/AHOS AMID THE WEIRD BEAUTIES OF THE CANON DE CHELLY 
Up in the north-east comer of Arizona, in the middle of the Navaho Indian Reserve, a region of strange 
intermittent watercourses that seldom reach the Colorado river, is the Chin Lee Valley and the Caflon 
de Chelly. These dizzy canons where water has cut vertically downwards through an old, high plateau 
are of immense value to geologists in revealing earth-building processes and the succession of strata 
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GATHERING SEEDLESS GRAPE FRUIT ON AN ORCHARD NEAR TEMPE 


This is the other side of the picture. The Roosevelt Dam Irrigation Project has transformed 200,000 
acres of such.Iand as is seen in the opposite page into a surpassingly fertile agricultural district, and 
the valley of the Salt river, a tributary of the Gila, now bears all manner of crops and orchards. 
Notice the wind-pump for raising water among the palm-trees in the background 


large part of the story of the country. 
Pittsburg, the Sheffield of America, 
increased from a population of So,ooo 
in 1S60 to over 500,000 in 1925, 
thanks to the steel industry and the 
pro-ximity of coal. Capped by a smoke 
cloud, the city lies amid the Penn- 
S3dvania motmlains, with beautiful sur- 
roundings. The upper and middle classes 
of Pittsburg, family for family, are 
probably richer than those of any other 
city in the world. 

Di3 


Slemphis, Tennessee, on the banks of 
the Mississippi, is in the heart of the 
cotton district, and in its big cotton 
exchange there may be found buyers 
from all parts of the world. The 
Lancashire accent is always distinguish- 
able there. The population of Memphis 
in i8go was 64.000 ; thirty years later 
it was 162,000. Detroit, in Michigan, 
had 116,000 people in iSSo; in forty 
3’cars these had become 1,000,000, 
thanks largely to the motor-car 

no 





UNITED STATES 

industry'. In addition to the Ford 
works, tliere are factories turning out 
some of the most elaborate and highlj' 
priced automobiles. Xew York, the 
commercial capital of the United 
States, has 5,600.000 people; Chicago. 
2.700.000 ; Philadelphia. i.Soo.ooo — a 
total of 10,100,000. The inhabitants 
of those three cities together in i860 
were less than 2,000,000. There are no 
fewer than 140 cities with a population 
of 50,000 or more. 
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maintenance of such universal services 
as the arm}’’ and naty. 

The state governments can adopt 
an\' form of constitution provided the 
resulting form of government is repub- 
lican, and the\' differ ven* greatlv in the 
mechanism of legislative and executive 
power. The Federal Congress com- 
prises the Senate and the House m 
Representatives. The Senate is com- 
posed of two members from each state, 
and senatois sit for si.x years. The 



WATERJNG SHEEP ON A STOCK-RAISING RANCH OF TEXAS 

The Union’s larat-it stale is Texas, with an area of 265,903 square j^es and 403 zrSlis 
0.1 the Gulf of .Me.xico. Its diversified surface coajp.Tses a prairie conatrj', cenM^Ei]l7^re=^^ 
high plains on the north and west, a mountainous region and a low coast belt., lb® -'S 

are agriculture and stoch-raising, while the producis iaclude cotton, rons, non, coal, cu .i-a 


The government of a country’ so large 
in its geographical extent, so complex 
not only in its interests but also in its 
racial di\’i 5 ions, requires a special elas- 
ticit}’. That elasticitj’ is secured b}’ the 
fact that each of the fort\’-eight states 
makes its own local laws. Some of 
those states are large enough, powerful 
and rich enough to be countries in them- 
selves. The Federal government uith 
its seat at ^^^ash^ngton has jurisdiction 
over national taxation, the borrowing 
of mone}’^ for national purposes and the 
coinage. It has within its responsibilities 
the regulation of foreign trade and the 


House of Representatives is composed 
of members chosen for nvo 5 cars by the 
people of the states, according to their 
respective laws, on the ratio of one 
for eveA’’ 30,000 of the population. 

The 'written constitution of the 
Republic, lengthened by occasional 
additiohs in the course of 150 5-eai3. 
remains the ke3-note of government. 
The laws of the United States are 
passed by Congress and executed 
bv the president, and the actual 
c^-ing out of the laws is didded 
amo'ngst ten departments, at the head 
of each of which is a secretary'. These 
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AERIAL VIEW OF THE HARBOUR OF KEY WEST, FLORIDA 
Key West, city and port of entry, stands on Key West Island, the most westerly of the ** kcj-s,” or small 
coralline islands, of Florida. A United States naval station and winter health resort, it lies about 
50 miles from the mainland, and its fine harbour, defended by Fort W'illiara and more modem fortifica- 
tions, carries on an export trade in cigars, sponges, turtles, fish and salt 
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I'wins CiUiway 

PICTURESQUE PLEASURE AND HEALTH RESORT OF FLORIDA 
St. .Aufnistine, an intercstinsr little city of Florida, said to be the oldest permanent European sottlcment 
in the United States, lies near the south end of a narrow peninsula frontina the .Atlantic Ocean. It 
has many ciuaint old Spanish dwellings, while some of the more modem houses .ire built in Mo'-rish 
Stvio, and these, with their finely-foliaged gardens, give the town a delightfully picturewiue appearance 
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ten secretaries conijjrise the president's 
Cabinet. This is not a formal legal body 
recognized by statute, and it has of 
Itself no powers, but is in the nature of 
a conference to rejjort to the president 
and to discuss with him chiefly matters 
of national j)olicy. The most important 
member of the Cabinet is the Secretary 
of State (in America there is onlj' one 
secretary of state and not several, as 
in Great Britain). The United States 
Secretary of Stale is itt charge of the 
foreign relations of the country and of 
all dijrlomalic and consular representa- 
tives. In modern times he has been 
the leading governmental personage 
after the jrresident. 

A new country irroduccs a new 
peojile. Those irrhabilants of the United 
Stales who have de.scended through 
several geitei-alions there are marked by 
certain racial characteri.stics. Most of 
these older Arnericatrs have come from 
British .stock artd they bear the marks 
of this in their facial contour, in their 
grey eyes and often eiroirgh iir their 
inarrncr of .sja-ech, des|)ite the Atrrerican 
irttonation. But all the same, there are 
itjrorr them the signs of their rrew larrd, 
for climate jrrrd food over a lotrg period 
are the foutrdaliorrs of race. The men 
are taller and thintrer than the British. 


UNITED STATES 

with liigher cheek-bones and narrower 
hips. The women follow on the same 
lines. They are slimmer than English 
women, not less strong, but with a 
lendenc}', on the whole, to sinew rather 
than to flesh. 

The climate is undoubtedly respon- 
sible for a quickening of the nervous 
systein, possibly also for a physical 
sensitiveness whicli is particularly notice- 
able when Americans have to encounter 
the damp cold of Britain in place of the 
dry cold to which they are accustomed. 
They are not inured to the humid 
atmosphere as we are and suffer more 
from it. On the other hand, they have 
compensating advantages, for their 
climate induces activity, physical as 
well as mental, and makes the American 
people as a whole, if it is permitted to 
generalise, inventive, quickwitted and 
courageous. 

Their newness as a nation, the swift- 
ne.ss of their successes, are in some 
measure responsible for a lack of that 
reverence for the law which puts Britain 
in the vanguard of civilization. Time 
will effect its mellowing changes, We 
may be witnessing the birth of a new 
race, as composite in its races and 
origins as the British itself and with as 
great a destiny. 


UNITED ST/ITKS: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


h’aittrtil Divisions. W'estem ])latc;ui amt 
muuiitaiiis. eastern plateau and inoun- 
lain.s, central j)lain — the Middle West. 

Climate. Mediterranean type in Cali- 
fornia. (Cf. Chile.) West ]vur()])ean tyi>e in 
W.'eshington. (Cf. Jh'itish^ Isle.s.) * Arid 
continental in .-Vrizona. (Cf. Tnrkislan.) 
Continental willi winter frosts and suinmcr 
rains in middle north. (Cf. South Kussia.) 
Coastal with heavy siunmer rains in 
Florida. (Cf. Indo-China.) West Atlantic 
type in Maine. (Cf. Japan.) Almost every 
notable climatic variation. 

Vegetation.- Grass-land, the jirairic belt, 
in the middle north. Wood-land and forest 
in the rainier mountainous area. Semi- 
tropical jungle in the Florida everglades. 
Scrub in Arizona. 

Products. A surplus of most primary 
commercial commodities, in many a 
greater production than the rest of the 
world — e.g.. cotton, maize. The com- 
modities wiiich arc lacking are tin, rubber, 
cjinc-sugar, raw silk and (partiall}^) ricc. 


sjiiccs. In manufactured goods there is no 
lack of low-grade products and a surplus 
of many high-grade goods, and imported 
goods are, as a rule, specialities of the 
country of export— e.g., British textiles. 
Continental or Japanese silks, chinaware, 
leather goods. Many exports are labour- 
saving devices, a product of the chronic 
shortage of labourers who render personal 
serv'ice ; they are machines which practi- 
cally take the place of men or women in 
domestic occupations. 

Outlook. Compact, almost completely 
self-contained, with the main springs of 
its well-being at hand and easily accessible, 
without complications due to centuries of 
historical growth, and, hence, \mhou 
some burdensome responsibilities, the 
United States has a future without 
parallel on the globe. Material mdepend- 
OTce and political isolation from the rest 
of the world combine to make conditions 
more favourable to progress and develop- 
ment in the future. 



URUGUAY 


Ranches & Pampas of the River Plate 

by Lilian E. Elliott 

Author of “ Brazil To-day and To-morrow ” 


O F all the countries of the New 
World, Uniguay has the most 
surprising story of development. 
She is the youngest, save Panama, of 
all American republics, the Cinderella of 
the countries of the southern continent ; 
and from the moment of her elevation 
to autonomous rank, she has shown 
admirable qualities. Happy in her 
economic position, Uniguay is a sturdy 
country of enviable stability. 

Geographically, Uruguay occupies a 
beautiful seaward-looking corner of the 
Atlantic side of South America, e.Ktcnd- 
ing from the north bank of the great 
estuary known as the River Plate, or Rio 
de la Plata, to the frontiers of Brazil, and 
inland as far as the Uruguay river, with 
the Argentine provinces of Entre Rios 
and a part of southern Corrientes facing 
the boundary on the right bank. 

To the north, the boundary of Rio 
Grande do Sul is the Uruguayan limit, 
and at the pretty little twin town which 
is Sant'Anna do Livramento on the 
Brazilian side and Rivera on the 
Uruguayan, the two nations maintain 
custom-houses. Time was when rela- 
tions were politically complicated, but 
to-day all differences have long been com- 
posed, and the signal of friendship is 
the international bridge built over the 
Cuareim river. 

Boundary and Highway in One 

The liver Uruguay is more than a 
boundary, just as Uruguay is to-day 
more than “ La Banda Oriental ” — that 
is, the east bank of the river. It is an 
important highway both for western 
Uruguay and for the Argentine prov- 
inces along its margin, maintaining 
riverine ports opposite each other, and a 


row of customs-houses to keep check 
upon transferred merchandise. Never- 
theless, smuggling, when it happens to 
be worth while, is easy enough in the 
long stretches of wooded border ; and 
there are shallows, as at Santa Rosa, 
where at times of low water one can walk 
across on stepping-stones to the Argen- 
tine town of Monte Caseros. 

Outlets for a Great Cottle Country 

The most active and wealthy of these 
river ports are Salto (head of navigation 
from the Rio de la Plata, on account of 
the falls that block the waterway), 
Paysandu and Fray Bentos, all outlets 
for the manufactured products of a 
first-class cattle country ; at these points 
the Uruguay is equipped with fine stone 
piers and modern port facilities, serving 
the busy craft that carry canned meat 
and beef extract from South America 
for the markets of a crowded industrial 
world far distant. 

The Uruguay river has its origin in the 
mountains overlooking the sea in the 
Brazilian state of Santa Catharina, and 
flows, like so many Brazilian rivers, away 
from the Atlantic, forming a westward 
highway to the interior ; it is an im- 
petuous stream, winding between jade- 
green hiUs, joined on its way south by 
thirty or forty bright little rivers, fed 
by mountain and forest. One of these 
is the Cuareim, or Quarahim, of the 
international bridge, forming a boundary 
one-third across the north of Uruguay ; 
the hills of Santa Ana create a barrier in 
the centre, and the line is for the last 
third of the northern frontier marked 
by the Jaguarao river, flowing into 
Lake Merim, of which the seaward 
shore is Brcizilian, a fairylike. 
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COMPACT REPUBLIC ISLANDED BY RIVERS 


bird-liauntcd sheet of water on the fields and orchards. Every estate has its 
Atlantic coast, with its own series own stream. Another river, the Santa 
of little sail-boats doing work Lucia, flowing into the Bay of Monte- 
between Uruguay and her northern video, provides the capital with drinking 
neighbour. w'ater from its upper reaches, and here 

Thus, between sea and estuary and many of the country-loving residents 
rivers, Uruguay is almost an island ; her of the capital have built summer 
people, too, have some of the character- bungalows, running motor launches to 
istics of islanders, and particularly a and from Montevideo Port, where their 
kind of hardy independence that is business lies. 

almost invariably tolerant. Uruguay is three-fifths the size of 

Not only is Uruguay practically Great Britain. Its 72,180 square miles 
ringed with water, but all her central include 120 miles of coast-line on the 
valleys and pastures are drained and Atlantic, and 600 miles of riverine 
watered by the Rio Negro and its in- frontage on the Rio de la Plata and the 
numerable tributaries. The most im- Uruguay river. There are a great 
portant of these is the beautiful Yi, the many low ranges of hills, but no high 
whole' forming a wonderful complex peaks, the greatest altitude being less 
which secures the irrigation of countless than 1,700 feet. Uruguay covers only five 
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degrees of latitude, so that there is little 
variation of temperature, the extreme 
limits being 35° and 90° F. 

Practically the whole of the country 
consists of rich alluvial plains, with a 
foundation of rock, chiefly gneiss, 
granite, sandstone and porph5n-y, out- 
cropping in ridges all over the land, 
and particularly in the north ; this 
wealth of stone permits not only of that 
solid building of houses, which distin- 
guishes Montevideo from Buenos Aires, 
but the construction of splendid roads, 
macadamised highways which spread 
out in a fan from Montevideo ; and so 
the lucky motorist can be certain of 
finding at all times, in the heat of 
summer and the heavy rains of winter, 
the hard surface for which he seeks in 
vain in Argentina. 

Practically the whole of the western 
part of Uruguay has been for thousands 
of 3^ears what may be described as a 
settling tank for .'itreams, many of 
considerable size, flowing down from 
the mountains far to the north, and 
charged with fertilising soil ; thus from 


URU^GUAY 

the dawn of history has been formed 
the deep rich earth of this part of South 
America, nursery for thick wood-land 
varied by rich meadows, whose natural 
pastures are able to bear comparison 
with the splendid grass-lands found in 
South Africa. 

A bird’s-eye view of Uruguay would 
show an unbroken spread of green 
shading into mauve-blue hills — the 
“ Purple Land ” of Hudson. These 
wonderful plains and valleys, filled 
with alluvial deposits, have had a deep 
and lasting influence upon the fortunes 
of the country and the lives of the 
people of Uruguay. SLxty per cent, of 
the country is given over to stock- 
raising, and the estanciero, the farmer, 
of Uniguay is an excellent manager 
of his estate. The Uruguayan Herd 
Books are institutions to which all 
stock-raisers pay respect. 

The writer has seen a remarkably 
good moving picture of fine stock upon 
a Uruguayan farm, displayed in order 
to impress upon potential buyers the 
qualities of the animals offered for sale. 



E. N. A. 


PLAZA CONSTITUCION AT FRAY BENTOS ON THE URUGUAY RIVER 

The name of this pleasant little river port is known all over the world through being printed on the 
label of a ubiquitous species of canned food. _ Certainty, meat packing is the town’s chief business but 
the factories and abattoirs do not prevent its being an attractive spot to visit. The harbour has 
about four fathoms of water and a certain number of ocean-going steamers and many river craft use it 
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It was expressly stated that 
all these fhie bulls and cows, 
which included 10,000 Here 
fords, came from an estate 
" en plena zona de garapata 
that is, were bred in a tick 
region, and thus were im- 
mune from this insect pest. 

There are 30,000,000 acres of 
pasturage, and, in the south, 
2,000,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion, producing cereals and 
fruit. Uruguay is a fresh and 
sweet countiy, which leaves 
an impression upon the memory 
of emerald v^le)^, rainbow- 
coloured flowers and brightly 
sparkling streams. 

For the sportsman there is 
excellent shooting — duck on 
Lake Merim and many other 
small birds, while on the great 
undulating plains are thousands 
of the little partridges (the 
tinamou) and the double quail 
or martineta, and for anyone 
who wants plumes there is the 
little rhea, the South American 
ostrich, which, although smaller 
than its Soudi African cousin, 
is the largest bird of South 
America. Other wild life- in- 
cludes the jaguar, puma, tapir, 
deer and wild cat, and innumer- 
able parrots, parrakeets and 
humming-birds. 

Uruguay was first seen by 
Europeans in 1515, when Juan ■ 
Diaz de Solis disembarked on 
the coast; he was killed by 
the warlike Charrua Indians — a 
hardy, nomad warrior folk. 
They have disappeared from 
his tory, for neither during the 
period of colonisation npr later 
would they submit to the 
control of the white man. 
Magalhaes visited the coast in 
1518, but made no settlement ; 
Sebastian Cabot - explored the 
Plate and the Paraguay from 
1526 to 1530, but no further 
atteihpt h't settlement was 
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BRIDGE BY WHICH THE SALTO RAILWAY CROSSES THE DAIMAN 
Tlic main Itno fr<nii .M«tit<;vi(lro niiw iiorlli to and so comes to the D.iimaii river, a tributary 

of the Uniitnay. In tlie dry niniiths the 1“‘<1 of the strtMin is siilnciently drained to allow a kind of 
heath to crow tlicre while wliat is le(t of the river wanders in narrow channels. But the constniction 
of the I'ridee shn«-s what a tremendous volume of wafer may be expected after the rains 
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SWING BRIDGE ON THE ROAD FROM CARMELO TO COLONIA 
From Carmelo a road, the principal highway of the department of Colonia and about 30 miles Ion;;, 
runs first inland, crosses the stream called Arroyo de las Yacas by this fine bridge and then turns 
south towards its destination, the town of Coloni.a. Over the river can be seen some of the woods 
.and rolling spaces that are characteristic of tlie pampa country 
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made until 1573, when Juan Ortiz de 
Zarate tried fruitlessly to establish a 
stockaded port. 

Seven years later, Hernando Arias de 
Saavedra failed to conquer Uruguay, but 
did the country a great service by intro- 
ducing cattle, which ran wild and formed 
the basis of the great herds, of the long- 
horned, rough t5q)e, which survived 
where perhaps a finer stock might have 
succumbed to pests and climate. 

The country was, on account of the 
intractability of the Indians, left un- 
coloniscd for another hundred years, 
until, in 1680, the Portuguese created a 
settlement, then and now called Colonia, 


Spaniards could only check this com- 
merce by establishing a similar settle- 
ment on the other side of the stream. 
They selected the Bay of Montevideo, 
and founded a town in 1726. 

Three years later Montevideo became 
the proud possessor of a town council,.- 
and was keeping watch upon the river 
traffic of the Portuguese. The quarrel 
was finally settled in 1771 by the 
cession of Colonia to Spain in the Treaty 
of San Ildefonso. 

By this time Montevideo had become 
an important port, not only an outpost 
on the estuary of the Rio de la Plata, 
but a healthy and charming town at the 



COUNTRY FERRY IN A LAND OF MANY RIVERS 
Uruguay has more than Joo miles of navigable waterways, chiefly on the Plate, Uruguay and Negro, 
and a large scale map discloses an e.xtraordinary number of lesser streams and their tributaries which 
lie athwart the course of every road and railway. At the point photographed above there is not even 
a road. Just a few ruts converge from the pampa towards the ferry 


immediately opposite Buenos Aires at 
a point where the estuary of the Rio de 
la Plata is only 30 miles wide. In 
all the rest of the country the deer and 
the rhea roamed the woods and glades 
of Uruguay, untroubled by the presence 
of the European hunter. 

The Spanish dwellers of Buenos Aires, 
then little more than a river landing on 
the way across the Andes to Peru, were 
forbidden by the Council of the Indies 
in Spain to export annually more than 
twenty-five tons of salt beef, an equal 
quantity of tallow and a little wheat ; 
but the townspeople, with or without 
the governor’s connivance, quickly 
established a flourishing trade with 
Colonia and the Portuguese. The 


foot of its green Cerro. In 1776, when 
the viceroyalty of Buenos Aires was 
created, " La Banda Oriental,” in com- 
pany with Paraguay and Alto Peru, 
was included ; and, after the revolution 
in Buenos Aires in 1810, became the 
battleground between the Spaniards and 
the patriots, and afterwards a bone of 
contention between the Portuguese in 
Brazil and the republican authorities 
in Buenos Aires. 

At one time, from 1821 to 1825, 
Uruguay was forcibly annexed by 
Portugal under the name of the 
Cisplatine Province ; but in 1825 the 
famous “ Thirty-three ” recovered the 
country for the Uruguayans at the battle 
of Ituzaingo. The independence of 
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Unigiuiy was then recognized by her 
more powerful neighbours, and in 1S30 
Kivera was named as the first president 
and the constitution was promulgated. 
The troubles of the countr}' were not 
yet over; (he dictator Rosas of Argen- 
tina, and Grille of Uruguay, closed the 
navigation of the Rio de la Plata and the 
Uruguay to all foreigners, and brought 
about the Anglo-French blockade, and 
the siege of Montevideo, from the 
years to 1851. 

It is an ill-wind that blows nobody 
good, and the long siege taught the 


votes to women, and to recognize the 
fact that the marriage tie is not indis- 
soluble ; and while the home is the 
kingdom of the Uruguayan woman, it is 
one of the few Latin lands where women 
may follow a profession if they possess 
the ability, and engage in business 
without exciting remark. Tall and well 
made, the Uruguayan has the vigour of 
the mountaineer ; he has a clear skin and 
a colour in his checks. 

Uruguay is essentially a white man’s 
country, and only white settlers are 
encouraged ; negroes and Hindus are 


i • 



MEAT REFRIGERATING WORKS CLOSE TO MONTEVIDEO 


UniRiwynn incUiod<i of IiaiidlinK tlieir main iiuhistry .arc nothin!; if not up to date. In this factory 
Inmdrotis upon huiulred.s of carc.a'^i-s, beef, mutton .and pork for thousands of Europeans, are frozen 
for shipment annually. Notice the attention to dct.ail in the way these premises .arc kept, from 
smoke stack to sun-blinds on the wimlows. Trees have even been planted along the estate fence 


British to know and appreciate the 
country and the people. Many a soldier 
went home with tales of the green fields, 
the peach orchards and the lovely 
climate of the Banda Oriental. At the 
same time, both internecine troubles 
and the Paraguayan War helped to form 
the hardy character of the Uruguayans, 
to create the Gaucho type and to de- 
velop the country as a self-sulficient unit. 

Horsemen by second nature, the 
Orientals are of a free and vigorous 
disposition ; the women sharing both 
the frank disposition and the good looks 
of their brothers. Uruguay was the first 
country in South America to give the 


denied entrance. Briton and Basque, 
Italian and Jugo-Slav have readily 
become part of the population. Numbers 
of British have married into Uruguayan 
families, and, like most British in South 
America, maintain a high standard of 
living, and contribute towards the 
progress and prosperity of the country. 

One of Uniguay’s successful all- 
foreign colonies is Colonia Suiza, a few 
hours’ journey by rail from the capital. 
It was founded about the year 1S70 by 
French-Swiss families, upon land granted 
on easy terms by the Uruguayan 
government in the department of 
Colonia ; all the houses, and a church. 
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VENEZUELA 


Modern State by the Fabled Orinoco 

by C. R. Enock 

Author of " The Andes and the Amazon ” 


V ENEZUELA, or " Little Venice,” 
was a name given by the 
Spanish explorer Ojeada to a 
pile-built Indian village upon the 
Caribbean sea-coast, which name later 
came to designate the republic of 
Venezuela, a great territory forming 
that part of the South American 
mainland nearest to Europe and first 
sighted by Columbus who, entering 
the delta of the mighty Orinoco, wrote 
to the Spanish sovereigns that he had 
seen one of' the streams flowing from 
the " Earthly Paradise.” 

This vast Orinoco river largely 
determines the physical character of 
the coimtry, traversing it from west 
to east, with numerous tributaries, 
forming with its extensive plains or 
llanos a great basin enclosed on the 
west by the terminating range of the 
Cordillera of the Andes. These moun- 
tains here die out to form a rocky, 
frowning and precipitous coast. On 
the east the basin is enclosed by the 
highlands and sierras of Guiana. 

Wildest Territory on the Globe 

The republic has a wedge-shaped area 
generally estimated as 398,594 square 
miles and has as Its neighbour on the 
west the republic of Colombia and on 
the south Brazil, while on the east lies 
British Guiana. It is an extremely 
diversified region, embodjdng the moun- 
tainous territory, the Orinoco plains 
and forested areas and the Guiana 
highlands, forming some of the wildest 
territory on the face of the globe, in 
some districts practically unexplored. 
Its length in an air-line upon the 
deeply-indented coast is over 800 miles, 
and, extending inland for over 600 
miles, it reaches to within a few miles 
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of the Equator, so that the country lies 
wholly within the tropics. 

The climate, like that of all these 
lands which lie within the embrace of 
the Andes, varies much with elevation 
and position. La Guayra has been 
designated by some the hottest seaport 
on earth, but this heat is modified 
often by the trade-winds — the imme 
" Guayra ” is, indeed, a native name 
for " wind ” — and the mean yearly 
temperature here is given as 85° F., 
with 66° for Caracas, the beautifully 
situated mountain capital of the 
country, lying high above the sea. 

Retreat of Life in the Dry Season 

In the valley of the Orinoco, beyond 
the mountains, the climate is drier and 
hotter, with, however, low night tem- 
peratures ; but on the “ llanos " in the 
dry season both streams and vegetation 
dry up, all life retreats and the crocodile 
buries itself deep in mud, which cakes 
hard around it. From April to October 
is the wet, and hottest, season, the rest 
of the year forming the dry season, for 
there are but two. The annual rainfall 
at Caracas ranges between 23 and 31 
inches. Above 6,500 feet elevation the 
mean temperature is 36° F. The tem- 
perate zone is pleasant and healthy, 
forming the region commonly called 
in Andean lands " of perpetual spring.” 

Of the three mountain systems the 
principal is the Andes branch, known 
as the Sierra Nevada de Merida, a wide 
and compact range, or rather series 
of parallel ranges enclosing high valleys, 
overlooked by perpetually snow-clad 
summits, the highest of which reaches 
15,420 feet. In one of these valleys 
lies the important town of Merida, and 
the Sierra forms the water-parting 
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plan of the VENEZUELAN F 

whence many of the Orinoco tributaries 
have their rise. The second mountain 
group is that of the two parallel ranges 
known as the Maritime Andes, stretching 
along the coast, and in their enc osed 
valley lies the most thickly-populated 

part of the country. . , , u 

^ Here stands Caracas, with above it 
the peak of the same name, rising to a 
height of about 8,500 feet ; the elevation 
of the city itself being 3.000 feet. It is 
reached by the remarkable railway from 
La Guayra, strung like a creeper, as 
were, across the face of the sea-faemg 
diffs The mountain groups of th 

Pacaraima Sie^as coi 


republic on the CARIBBEAN 

some cases are over 8,000 feet high, 
Eluding the celebrated Moun Rorarni^ 
whose flat top reaches 8,530 feet. T 
region is thickly forested, the home on y 
of Qrattered Indian tribes. 

Descending iron, ft® 
tions we enter Orinoco. 

itfvast and changing 
anvcr whidrro^ collected from more 

fl?an”aoo bntarics throngh what looks, 
IH from above, like a sea of grass. 
? ?«ths^?tte wirole conntry drain 
f °Thf rive? whose largest tribntanes 
■ rieet the Griana highlands 1 bnt othem 
' iUt imoortant descend from the 

r^rdiltera The principal are the Apure, 

' S Uhrl cLni, Negro, Gnanco, 

= ^'-yrOrS^o^hird largest rir;« 
; America, being exceeded oidy g 
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main stream has a navigable length of 
more than 1,200 miles. The tremendous 
seasonal rise and fall of its waters are, 
however, in some degree detrimental to 
navigation, a difference between high 
and low water of So feet at times 
occurring; but its general slope is a 
gentle one, and hydraulic works in the 
future may vastly increase its capabili- 
ties. The upper courses in some cases 
are blocked by great cataracts. One of 
the most remarkable of natural water- 
ways in the world is the Casiquiare 
" canal,” a navigable channel which 
connects the fluvial system of the 
Orinoco with that of the Amazon, giving 
access to the Rio Negro of the latter 
system, entering the Amazon near 
Mandos. Thick forest covers the banks 
of some of the great tributaries, and 
the waters are infested by alligators 
of a very ferocious nature. 

There are little-known, mysterious 
regions inhabited only by wild Indians, 
mazes of swamps and watercourses, and 
the explorer is often attracted thereby. 
In other districts little life is seen, not 
even an alligator or a bird, but possibly 


now and then a low type Carib Indian 
in his lonely canoe appears. In the 
rainy season the river overflows and 
floods the tangled jungles for miles on 
cither hand, driving back all animal 
life to higher ground, and here the care- 
less traveller may perish of starvation. 

The llanos arc slightly wooded in 
places ; their elevation is about 400 feet 
above sea-level, and their surface so 
uniform that the flood in the rainy 
season covers thousands of square miles 
and, in retiring, creates conditions in 
which the soil becomes hard and baked. 
Formerly these plains gave life to im- 
mense herds of horses and cattle, and 
the Llaneros, or hardy race of Vene- 
zuelan horsemen, were of the most 
expert in their calling in the world; 
under more favourable circumstances the 
region may become an important source 
of food supply for the world’s markets. 

The Orinoco delta is rapidly extending 
by reason of the constant volume of silt 
which the great brown river brings down 
and deposits, and the Gulf of Paria is 
becoming filled up. The delta area 
of some 6,000 square miles of land 



STATUE OF BOLIVAR, THE LIBERATOR, NEAR CARACAS CATHEDRAL 
Paved with mosaics, lighted by handsome electric lamps, studded with shady trees and fringed by 
important buildings — part of the impressive old Cathedral is seen above on the right — the Plaza de 
Bolivar is indisputably the chief of the several beautiful public squares in Caracas. Occupying 
the centre of the plaza is the bronze equestrian statue of Simon Bolivar, the Venezuelan patriot 
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™E OUTSKIRTS OF CARACAS*'""*' 

• The houses are mainly low with adoho k**’u s“PPly and excellent tramway and telephone 
a few feet above frequency of earthqC 

forested, lias undoubtedly a^lrLtTirf upw'ard to 1,300 feet elevation, 

cultural future, but at urp. semi-tropical to 3,500 feet, temperate 

unsuitable for the white man ’.ThoP.;!!:.- the flora 

and peopled only by a few nonr r * 1 ?" Alpine. Everyw^here we encounter 
who manage to exist there beran varieties of palms, the graceful coconut 

white man cannot. ^ noticeable. The cacao. 


-- uc^ause tne 

white man cannot. 

district is that 
of the Maracaibo basin and lake, and the 
town of that name is a distributing point 
for one of the richest districts in the 
northern part of South America. 

A wide range of native flora follows 
on the diversified topography and 
climatic zones. Tropical vegetation 


- uaiis on account of the frequenc}’^ of earthquakes 

extends upward to 1,300 feet elevation, 
semi-tropical to 3,500 feet, temperate 
to 7,200 feet, above which the flora 
is Alpine. Everyw^here we encounter 
varieties of palms, the graceful coconut 
being the most noticeable. The cacao, 
or cocoa-tree, thrives best in the damp 
forested districts, and is cultivated in 
the valley upon the rich alluvial soil. 
The moriche palm of the Orinoco is a 
remarkable tree, the fruit jnelding native 
beer, the sap ^vine, the pith bread ; the 
leaves are used for thatching native 
houses, the timber for construction, the 
fibre cordage for fishing nets, lines. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE FEDERAL BUILDING IN VENEZUELA’S CAPITAL 


Cnpitnl of Vonezoela and of its Federal District, Caracas contains many buildings to catch the eye; 
one of the most interesting being the I'ederal Building, of showy architecture and with a dignified 
entrance. In accorclanee with the customary fashion of life in most Latin-American cities, the 
streets of Carfic.is show their most animated side in the evening, when c.xccllcnt concerts are held 


ropc.s and hammocks— the last \v.is 
indeed a native Venezuelan invention, 
for which the world may be grateful to 
these wild regions, and the native 
hammock is a thing of beauty and 
ingenuity. 

The Hevea rubber-tree is an important 
member of the forests ; sugar-cane is 
widely cultivated, as is coffee, while in 
the Maracaibo region cotton is grown, 
with vast areas of land suitable for its 
further cultivation. There are many 
other customary tropical products, and 
the beauty of the orchids has rendered 
the remote and difficult labyrinths of 


the forests of Venezuela famous among 
collectors and lovers of these flowers. 

Among the native fauna are all those 
species familiar to the traveller in these 
regions, as in Guiana, Brazil and 
Colombia — the several varieties of 
monkeys, the jaguar, the puma, the 
sloth, the peccary, the tapir, the 
manatee, the crocodile, the boa- 
constrictor, the anaconda, rattlesnake 
and many kinds of serpents, the 
turtle and a wide variety of fishes. 
Among the most beautiful birds are 
the white and scarlet flamingoes, 
often rising in great flocks when 
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disturbed. The herons have been 
oto ruthlessly slaughtered in th* 
breeding seasons by collectors of egret 
plumes for feminine hat decoration, etc., 
an unfortunate and destructive industry 
PaiTOts and macaws of brilliant plum- 
ap swoop from tree to tree with their 
discordant cries, and one of the most 
remarkable specimens in ornithology is 
the oil-bird, or guachero, covered with 
thick masses of yehow fat, living in caves 
and greatly esteemed for its oil by the 
native. The beautiful quezal and the 
humming birds are frequent, and the 
night-jar forces itself upon the traveller’s 


attention by its persistent ciying, ap- 
parently of " Who-are-you ? " — often 
extremdy mournful. 

A land of considerable mineral -wealth, 
this is comparatively little explored.* 
The old El Callao gold-mine was one of 
the most famous in the world. All the 
other metals are found, together vnth 
precious stones, also coal. Petroleum is 
now considerably exploited by foreign 
concessionaires in several districts, and 
the Imataca iron-mines are well known. 

Pastoral and agricultural industries 
form the principal occupation of the 
people ; cattle and horses, hides, coffee. 
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Underwood 


TYPICAL THOROUGHFARE IN THE PROGRESSIVE TOWN OF MARACAIBO 
The town of Maracaibo is not lacking in handsome buildings, mainly of the Spanish type of archi- 
tecture, and save for an inadequacy of the water supply and general sanitary system it is furnished 
with most of the modern conveniences, comprising tramways, electric light and telephones. One 
of the early centres of learning in South America, Alaracaibo has still many educational institutions 

sugar, cotton, cocoa, rubber, feathers, stern-wheel steamers run up the river to 
copper, gold, iron, coal, petroleum Ciudad Bolivar, 375 miles from the 

and forest products form the basis of mouth, the centre of all river trade here ; 

export trade, and there are some textile and from the town steamers sail for the 
manufactures. But manufacturing in- British colony of Trinidad. Above the 
dustries in general are little developed, town the navigation is suitable only for 
a factor in the backward economic con- small craft. 

dition of the republic, which, in reality. The railways are few and short, with 
is endowed with rich and abundant an aggregate length of less than 600 
natural resources. miles. The line from La Guayra to 

The waterways of the country fu nish Caracas is 24 miles long, and in 

the principal means of communication, ascending a wide sea-horizon opens to 

and services of steamers are maintained the view. In a brief space we are 

on the lower reaches of the Orinoco, and carried from the tropics to the temperate 

on lakes Maracaibo and Valencia. Large zone, the direct distance between the 
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TYPICAL RANCH IN THE RUGGED HILLY REGION OF TACHIRA, A WESTERN STATE OF VENEZUELA 
Venezuela is the only republic in South America that lies wholly north <>t the lM|uator. A country of lofty mountains, extensive plains ami dense forests, it yields an 
indescribable variety of products and apart from the pastoral and aKricultnral lesonrres. vast mineral deposits, iiwludin.e Hold, copper, iron, coal, salt anil petrolemn, 
are found in many districts. Neither the physical nor the political earthquaKes in this turbulent land have managed to stem the tide of European inunii;ration. 
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Nextfo^J^r N^R THE WATER FRONT OF PUERTO CABELLO^’ 

fronti^ the GolfrXriste^omft^Slra^^^^^ P°y‘- “ Peninsula 

harbour has good \vharvcs ^and'^tZ Town Caracas. The excellent 

warehouses. Its industries* inchiH^ rorn ^ buildings, a custom house and many 

maustnes include corn, cotton and saw-mills, marble works and cigarette factories 
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E.X.A. 

DONKEY PACK-TRAIN DESCENDING A MOUNTAIN PATH IN VENEZUELA 
The lack of railwa>’s in Venezuela is a great obstacle in the promotion of industry and commerce, and 
its steep and rocky mountainous nature prevents the making of many good roads. Mule tracks 
constitute the chief means of communication over the greater part of the republic, for the countryfolk 
are conservative and regard with suspicion anything that differs from the old methods of their fathers 






Ernest Peterffy 

WILD FOREST LAND OF VENEZUELA TAMED TO MAN’S SERVICE 
The savage backwoojs of Venezuela arc not easily brought into subjection ; in the exuberant tangle 
of the damp forest vegetation lurks many a foe. The large clearing around these houses prevents 
the wild Indians with their poison arrows from making an attack on the camp at night, it being 
general knowledge that the Indians will never leave the bush and come out into the open to fight 

two places being but seven miles. Other states, the census, or estimate, of 1920 
lines run from Puerto Cabello to Valencia giving 2,411,000 inhabitants. There is 

Caracas to Valencia, Maracaibo to the usual small percentage of pure white 

Trujillo, and also to Barquisimeto. The or European-derived folk here, followed 

railways are generally run by foreigners. by the large bulk of mixed S -anish and 

Some motor roads have been made. Indian people, who form tl: bone of 

Venezuela is one of the most thinly- the nation, and there is s 
populated of the Spanish-American of the negro, from slavf 
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The govenimcnt is that of a federal 
union of twenty states, two territories, 
and the Federal District ; the legis- 
lature consisting of the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies. The president 
is elected for seven years, and the system 
of general election is tliat of proportional 
representation. Each state has its own 
constitution, and so all are self-governing 
and politically equal. 

The pride of Venezuela is the pleasing 
city of Caracas, \\ith its climate described 
as that of perpetual spring, free alike 
from the cold of the Andean heights and 
the sweltering heat of the tropic low- 
lands. It is an old town, founded on 
the site of an Indian village by the 
Spaniards in 1567, and was freed from 
Spanish control by Bolivar in iSig. 
An equestrian statue to this South 
American hero, who was bom here, 
occupies the centre of the fine plaza, 
which, paved with mosaics, electric 
lighted and tree-shaded, forms a centre 
of life and fashion, and also the “ paseo " 
after the pleasing custom of the Latin- 
American commimities. There is a 
cathcdi'al, a showy federal capital build- 
ing, a national theatre, a universit}', 
a museum with some famous paintings, 
and attractive suburbs and homes. Its 
past history covers disasters of earth- 
quake — as the destruction of 1812 — ^and 
pillage and bloodshed time after time in 
the War of Independence, and in 
revolutionary conflict. The population 
numbers roughly 100,000. 

With its fine position and numerous 
advantages, Caracas deserves to be more 
widely knowm to the outside world as a 
t5q)ica] South American city of ready 
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access. Its port of La Gua5Ta, improved 
with a modem breakw^ater, offers good 
harbour for the commodious British 
steamships w'hich serve the Caribbean 
ports from Europe and North America. 

The city next in importance is 
Maracaibo, with a population less than 
half the above, standing on the western 
shore of its lake, w'hich communicates 
with the sea. It is an important and 
pro^essive place, with a varied and 
active trade, including large exports of 
coffee. Here w'e are at a distance of 
about 400 miles from the capital. 

The people of Venezuela, whether 
w'hite or consisting of the mestizo class, 
have those often pleasing social traits 
with which the traveller in Spanish 
America is familiar, as w’ell as those 
characteristics which, at times, inrite 
criticism. The great bulk of the lower 
people are illiterate, partty through lack 
of the means for education, partly, 
perhaps, from a certain apath)'. 

_ The republic has in the past been 
kept backward by the effect of 
revolutionary strife. In this last 
connexion the name of the famous 
President Castro is notable — ^he who, 
on one occasion, “ defied the w'orld.” 
Howrever, the law's governing educa- 
tional matters are good, as are the 
intentions to enforce them. Roman 
Catholicism universally prevails, and in 
practice other forms of religion are in- 
admissible. The church is supported by 
the state. Social conditions are now' 
subject to change, and this interesting 
land of Venezuela— knowm in part to 
readers of “Westw'ard Ho! "-should 
take its place in the comity of nations. 


VENEZUELA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 

1 1 j I. . m : T C/'niV 

Natural Division. The lowland be- 
veen the old mountains, the Guiana 
:ighlands, and the newer mountains, the 
ndes ; the basin of one river, the 
rinoco. In this regard an unique unit 
i South America. (Contrast the Mis- 
ssippi and its delta.) 

Climate. Tropical, wnth slight seasonal 
ariations, on the low'lands ; temperate, 
ith slight seasonal ^'ariations (“ per- 
etual spring "). on the heights. The hot 
;ason is rainy, the cool season dry. 
ummer rains. (Cf. Sudan.) 


Vegetation. Llanos^crub grass-lan^ 
(Cf. Sudan, the -"^^trahansciubO Gallery 
forests line the valleys. (Cf. GoDoO.) 

' T?i)ically 

Venezuela requires the proimse of a steady 
and peaceful government before it is 
worth while attemptmg to develop on .a 
lar J scale the count^s ources Mug 
of the interior is httle toown, and its 
possibilities little appreciated. 
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The Wonder 
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Antluir, I'l.iyw; 

T niClvl-" i‘; mi p.uF'iani.i in Mnr<nv‘, 
n*'!' i“rli.ii'> in llsi- \v<.rM. more 
i.’l.nm'T.'ii -ly ruiin.-ilini: limn 
lli.il \vl)!< h i“ nj;i-\]'< r trdly o|(i n-il l<i the 
ti.iVillir .I'i hiv '•hip injiv^ inw.inl fruin 
ll'.i- Ailri.ilie .iml. ihi" '-nrf;*; of llie -im 
■ ndd' itly '-lillid, p.i -.^j ■; jv-iw* en twn 
.ini ji nt ■•1iir.i--ri'Vi lti «l fojp; inl<i th.e 
v.t'-l I.i';<on i f id-o-'V (-;ihn \vh<i<* tin* 
tml!'- ^ iili s ( f clrnnm l-jHr,!'. K-an awrv 
I't thiir i< ill rlinnv l‘<ir the 

l.i.-'K.ii, ri'-in;: like an (ntaiiation fiojn 
il;<' w.itii'., I nlhai.i ami m ar <tn r< rtain 
<l.iy> i f 'Aiml at’.tl '•nn. nu'i'' ofu n teimile 
.mil 'i flimil in dihiali* vi lis of alim»- 
•I'lnre, Wniie III" ai’ani'-t Inr !'a»k* 
i.'ioiiml of .'.m.w jdimim iimi Alp''. 

lli'te is no ilMlhi'-ioinmnl, no di-:- 
ajijv.inlii.i nt ; the '.ilhouelte familiar 
from innnim rahle pictures pre*< nt.'' H.m If 
%\ii!e-s].n'ail in all llie allnrmi’ maitic of 
iK I*- rmam lire. Tin n- in the reiitre is the 
lofty t'ain]ianile. rehnilt hut identical. 
To the rii^hl of it is the I’alare of the 
no'tes. its brickwork faintly jiink alxive 
its white sltnie Clothie arche.s, ami, 
jilaiiily di-Ci rnihle throiiith the ftlasses, 
the two famous pillars of the l’iazz«<lta. 
To the left, acro.ss the Grand Canal 
wiiosi; ojH.*nin,!t is yet to be dis- 
tiiiJtiiished, ri.'-e the domes and whorls 
of S.nila Maria della Salute, and 
.slightly to the left aftaiii, and in 
a .still confns'.'d foreground, the 
piclnri'Sijiie red and wliite Campanile 
of San (iionpo Maitniore .seems to 
rival its brother of San Marco. 

As ilic .Ship Comes In 

Heliind the Palladian arcliitecliirc of 
this Lslaiul of San Giorgio, in the canal 
of the Giiulccca that it masks, the masts 
of the shipping arc a forest of bare poles. 
Sweeping away again to the right, from 


City of the World 

Britten Austin 

I and 'rr.ivi'ller 

the lineal pal.icc towards the incoming 
sle.iim-r. a long water-front, its houses 
half-oh.-niri'el by the richly dyed sails 
of clnstercd iishiiig-hoats, runs to the 
mas'-fl foliage of the gardens that 
N'ajvilioii imule. In the hackgronnd, 
nvi-r a wil<li'rn<'.ss of brown roofs, 
campanile after campanile may he 
seen rising in a diversity of variations 
fiom the piri'eiidinilar. 

It is inched Vi'iiice — the Venice 
still, if not of iho.-c adventurous Middle 
.\ges that made lu-r great, at least 
of the seventeenth and cightc’enth 
cenliiriis: .the marvel of Kiirope, 
if no longer the occasion of its 
jealous envy. 

First Sitfht of the GrnnJ Canal 

The sleanuT draws close to the 
familiar picture, drops her anchor a 
pi.stol-.sliot di.stant from the two columns 
- one crowned with the Lion of S. Mark, 
the* other with S. Theodore trampling on 
his crocodile* — between which, with the 
I’iazzetta frotit of tlie Dogas’ Palace and 
a llank-glimp.se of the domes and 
marbles of S. Mark’s Church on the one 
sitle, and Sansovino’s statuc-surmoimted 
library on the other, with the great 
Campanile towering up and up over all, 
is a vista to the gold and blue enamel 
clock-lower which Venice erected just 
as her doom was scaled by the discovery 
of the Cape route to India. 

It is a picture that has been ren- 
dered almost too familiar, even to 
those who see it for the first time, to be 
real. And turning one’s eyes over the 
steamer’s bows is that other picture, also 
dream-like in its familiarity — the open- 
ing of the Grand Canal with its serried 
magnificence of water-lapped palaces on 
either hand, and its gondolas skimming 
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CANALS AND STREETS OF THE CITY BUILT IN THE SEA 


across the flood stained with the reflec- 
tions of marble, brick and sky. 

A swarm of those black gondolas, 
their stem-perched gondoliers clamour- 
ing in vociferous competition, collects 
like a shoal of hungry but articulate 
fish around the steamer. That is one 
way of arriving at Venice. 

But if arrival by sea presents one at 
once with the traditional picture, arrival 
in the more usual way by rail plunges 
one perhaps more sirddenly and dramat- 
ically into the haunting mystery, the 
scarcely describable haggard charm of 
the city seen behind her mask. From 
the mainland at Mestre a railway bridge, 
two miles and a half long, leads across 
the lagoon. There is histor}' in every 
yard of this railwa}^ bridge ; it was 
desperately fought for, month after 
month, during Daniele Manin's heroic 
defence of the resuscitated Venetian 
Republic in 1848-g ; there were 
“ Bloody Batteries ” at each end of its 
•widenings. 

Little of Venice is discoverable from 
the train, and the traveller descends in 
the big railway station with, as yet, 
no sense that he has arrived at a city 
unique in the world. It bursts upon 


him suddenly when he comes out of the 
station and finds the water of the Grand 
Canal lapping sheer at his feet; finds 
that there is no other means of con- 
veyance than one of the swiftly con- 
verging shoal of gondolas or the little 
steamer that stops for passengers at the 
adjacent pier. 

Then he realizes that the legend was 
true, that he has arrived at a city that 
has no wheeled vehicles and no streets 
for vehicular traffic. For those who wish 
to ride there are no ways to choose but 
waterways. 

We will assume that, like most 
travellers, he is bound for one of the 
hotels that congregate at the other eiid 
of the Grand Canal, near S. Mark’s, 
and that he takes a gondola. The 
steamer follows the tortuous windings 
of the Grand Canal that hvists like a 
gigantic inverted S through the city, 
but the gondola follows another and 
traditional route. 

The traveller steps gingerly do\vn to 
the central seat of the delicately poised 
craft, his luggage is piled behind him, 
the gondolier utters a weird guttural 
cry and the gondola shoots diagonally 
across the wide canal whose waters 
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Vknh k. Loi>/x't}i}’ froui Ihc AIolo hchvrcn the gondolas' mooring-posts with their lantrrn-shrinrs one sees the 
island of S. (ieorge with its domed rhnreh and the tall campanile whence the distant Alps may he descried 
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The Mulu lies between the Doges' Palace and the zvater and is the best place at which to hire a 
i^otulola. To the left the Piazzetta, with the two pillars by the old place of execution, leads to the Grand Piazza 





Donald McL< 

A' s, once private chapel of the Doges, is in the 
Grand Piazza. The campanile collapsed in 1902 and was rebuilt 
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A. il. ticutt 

Venice, Santa Maria della Sahite is a fine church at the east 
end of the Grand Canal and commemorates the plague of 1630 
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Venice. That this canal is not deep is shown by the oar thrust to 
the bottom while the gondolier-greengrocer is selling a cabbage 
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cradle it with Ihcir perpetual disturb- 
ance. The newcomer is .probably as 
yet too bewildered with the novelty 
(and the flurry of his escape from the 
5fclling band of hotel touts) to notice 
more than a general vista down that 
broad liquid street where palaces, brick- 
red, white and yellow, stand shoulder 
by shoulder and mirror themselves 
brokenly in the green flood. 

The gondola turns sharply into a 
narrow water-lane. For a little while 
there is a paved footway (called " fonda- 
menta ” in Venice) between this .side- 
canal and the houses on cither hand. 
The gondola goes under high-arched 
bridge after high-arched bridge. The 
canal twists at bnisquc right angles, the 
fondamenta disappears, the gondola 
glides — gurgling and murmuring as it 
sways under the rower’s tlirust — 
between an endless array of pathetically 
derelict palaces. Gothic, Renaissance 
and eighteenth century Baroque, the 
water lapping over the broken steps of 
their entrances and flooding in under 
their ruptured dingy gateways, the great 
top-heavy mooring-stakes, wasted and 
gnawed below tide-level, bearing yet 
faintly emblazoned the vestiges of old 
armorial bearings. 

A Phantasmaftoria of History 

From those sculptured portals mag- 
nificently attired patricians, men and 
women, once issued talking and laughing 
in the sunshine, or in the patchy 
blackness and light of torch and lantern, 
to their attendant gondolas. Now only 
the rats hurry in and out, like ghosts 
that have snatched at this poor metem- 
psychosis to remain at their ancient 
homes where yet — ^for such is Venice — 
their names are remembered. An un- 
canny immaterial spider-web of all that 
tissue of intrigue, of plot and passion, 
woven and rewoven for so many 
centuries up and down these romanti- 
cally tortuous, narrow, house-immured 
channels, hangs over the silent water, 
touches a subtly acute sense in us as 
we brush through it. The air is thick 
'vith mysteries that would fain utter 
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themselves but cannot — and also, to be 
brutally realistic, with nameless stenches 
if the tide be low. 

The gondolier shouts his weird cry of 
warning as he deftly switches his long 
craft round impossibly narrow right- 
angled turnings ; we pass under an 
infinitude of narrow step-arched bridges 
filled all of them with hurrying people 
that issue and disappear from nowhere 
into nowhere ; we pass in shadow 
between an infinitude of waterlogged 
palaces which seem all equally aban- 
doned in appearance, and from time to 
time under the drooping branches of 
trees straining out of a tiny high-walled 
garden. And then suddenly there ' is 
sunshine again. 

Brief Glimpse of the Rialto 

Once more — and there is perhaps 
nothing more bewildering to the new- 
comer in Venice — ^we are shooting 
diagonally across the green disturbed 
waters of the Grand Canal. To the left 
of us there is a romantic and instantly 
recognized view — the bridge of the 
Rialto arching across from palace-front 
to palace-front. We do not turn 
towards it. We make straight across 
for a lofty Renaissance palace — the 
Palazzo Grimani, one of the finest in 
Venice, under the Austrians the General 
Post Office, and now the Court of Appeal 
— and plunge into the shadowed narrow 
water lane at its side. 

In the Shadows Once More 

Once more we twist and turn between 
ancient buildings that bathe their foun- 
dations in the lapping water, once more 
we shoot under bridge after bridge. 
There is a glimpse for a moment of an 
open square with a statue of the hero 
Manin, another glimpse of the ridicu- 
lously over-elaborated fagade of a church 
— San Moise ; Law, the Mississippi- 
Bubble swindler lies buried there — and 
then for the third time we are in the 
Grand Canal again, opposite us the long 
low Custom House with its weather- 
vane figure of Fortune riding the globe, 
and to the right of it the majestic domes 

iy6 




^y^RYDAY SCENE IN THE OIIAIMT DonaldMcLd.ii 

The little fishing town of Burann Hoc „ «UAINT FISHING TOWN OF BURANO 

no' I ““''y « 'argily recruited north-east ot 

and nearly ev«y woman a worker of\hl bLut1fS l^r^fn'^“"2’- newly every man is a fisherman 

of lace-making is an interesHn<»^”ncf^» which Venice is famous. The Royal School 

S an mteresting institution and emploj-s several hundred girls 

Mute, m‘, f T “» by «-« putosquc 

ance from tU pla^nfo ST 

hotels to Z at ■*““ by the almost in.- 

We denntsif nnr Ko„ • penetrable throng that always fills it, 

those that crowd ® temptation to loiter at the 

and take firT i,,'" fascinating shops on either hand, forget 

for everv new fn f ’ magnet cars exist in their utter absence here, 

for ev^ new foot in Ve,nce It is not pass under a broad ardnvay-and stop 

far. From any of those hotels we come and hbld our bieaa 

up a long n^ow alley into a narrow We look down a great paved parallel- 
street (but there are few broader in ogram and at the farther end, glowing 

Venice), cross a step-arched bridge (they in its jewelled magnificence of marble 
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DOME AND CAMPANILE OF SAN GEREMIA BY THE GRAND CANAL 

With its blue watenvays on which graceful gondolas glide, edee ^elfw 

its handsome old houses, palaces and sanctuaries nsmg almost Ian Geremia 

bathed in sunshine, presents an endless array of beautiful scenes. He Prand Canal 

dating from 1753, which rises at the corner where the Cannaregio diverges from the Grand Canal 


and mosaic, three immense banners 
hanging from three colossal flagstaffs in 
front of its fretted and somewhat low 
fa9ade, the Byzantine domes and 
arches of San Marco fill the eye with a 
glory of Oriental rather than Christian 
splendour. To the right, and slightly in 
front of it, the Campanile rises in austere 
simplicity, dwarfing everything. 

Ever since the constantly-shifting 
capital of the lagoon-dwellers, fugitive 
from the breakdown of Rome on the 
mainland, was definitely established in 
the island of Rialto halfway between sea 


and land, this piazza has been the focus- 
point of Venice. Enlarged century by 
century until in the sixteenth century 
(save for the narrow end brought to 
approximate uniformity by Napoleon) 
it assumed substantially its present 
appearance, it has always been the 
great meeting-place of the Venetians — 
their “ drawing-room,” as is pro- 
verbially said. Not for hundreds of 
years has a horse (other than the famous 
bronze horses over the portico of 
S. Mark’s) been seen in it. The terrors 
of " traffic ” are unknown ; one can 
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promenade in a security not offered by 
any other square in Europe. And the 
Venetians promenade there to this day 
as they have always done, in swarms, 
every age and every class — father, 
mother, child and nurse carrying the 
baby, the bareheaded girls with their 
black shawls dabbing at their ankles, 
the 3 ’oung men in a quaint exaggeration 
of perfect fashion, up and down the 
sunny side in wntcr, up and down the 
shad}* side in summer. 

From each of the long colonnaded 
sides, the chairs of cafes, famous for 
two hundred years, invade the great 
open space, and the noise of three or 
four competing orchestras makes a 
pleasant cacophony, unless and until 
the municipal orchestra of Venice, 
installed in the centre, comes to silence 
them all with a splendidly rendered 
music, listened to in reverent silence by 
a densely jammed crowd. Living 
packed as they do, in incredibly narrow 
sunless alleys, for Venetians the 
“ Piazza ” is an es.sential of life. Every 
stone of it is pregnant wth histor}'. 

Spoils ot Battle for S. Mark's 

And the buildings round it. how shall 
they even be sketched in less than many 
volumes ? That miracle of S. .Mark's, a 
dull blaze of golden mosaic within, its 
domed ceilings rising mosque-like one 
after the other in a gloom where the 
altar glov.3 v.-ith a sombre richness of 
many tho’.:sar.d precio'ts stones, is 
itseE a sj.mthesis of the '.vondroiis 
histoi}* of the republic throughout a 
thousand years. Originally but the 
f-hapel cf the Dozes' Palace adjacent 
to it, begun in and not hnished in 
its present term until the fifteenth 
cpttm.-, e-.-er^.- conquering Doge, as 
"^"^ntce tnrev* ner far^h^'C and *.*et 

farther across tr.e *,vcrid, h'ro''rzht to 
it rc.r'^s* cf 
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enigmatic figures in armour carvcfl out 
of red porphyry on the oiilsirlc wail are 
a rcmini.sccncc of the Criisad(;s, 'riicro 
is no .slab of all llu; inulli-coloiircfl slahs 
of marble which encrust cv(;ry ineli of 
wall that is not filled wilh mosaic 
that has some history, forgottcai or 
yet remembered. 

Palace of the Diikcfi of Venice 

The Doges’ Palace, bfigiin in Tjjoq on 
the site of a former caslle, willi ils 
magnificent Giant’s Staircase (wlu-iv; 
the traitorous Doge Falir;ro is falsely 
said to have been beheaded), its immense 
Great Council Chamber wif li Tintorel (o’s 
"Paradi.se” all across oru: wall (the 
large.st painting in the world), ils .gor- 
geous ceilings panellc-d with maste-ri^ier.' s 
of Paul Veronese and Tintoretto, is a 
conglomeration of marvels that many 
day.s’ .study cannot exhaust, fn it is 
yet the famous ” Jiocca di Leone,” the 
Lion’s .Mouth, into v/hich anonymous 
denunciations were cast ; and under- 
neath, at the level of the canal v/hjeh 
skirts its farther side and is ;-,pann'-d 
by the Bridge of Sighs, the f/.dJv-fjv/ful 
to U.S, but far better than most medieval 
prisons — in v/hich lay of/enders again-.t 
the republic can yet be vi -m-d. 

Tlie grf:at Camfyam.'e, ';'Z 5 feet in 
height, that o*.'er-ha.dov/s the iJ'Ki'-'f 
Palace, is an exact r' pl.'ca ci tie cr.e 
fir-it built in the tenth century and 
mcdified in its upp^rr -.vcr.ks to its 
pres'rnt similitude by the sixteenth. 
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Dunald 31cLclsU 

IN THE COURT OF THE MAGNIFICENT PALACE OF THE DOGES 
riif I'.il.K Cl.' il;c 1 »ii,;i-., (lie i.lil rulers 111 the KepuMie of Venire, is one of the eity’s most famous and 
hisliide.il fiiiil.hii.,-s. Its I'liurt. I cHim .ihout l.|.‘*t. .mil .niorneil with two hron/e well heads of 1556 and 
-'ihiriK till' ilcliithtlul mImii psr (if the cliiiiu'S (if S. Mark's Cathodral looming' above the 

rkiily t'niaiiM iiial walls atul .111 hanm»nHms tif Byxautiiie aud Gothic architecture 


thf laj'tMjii, lit us take a ('oiultila for 
that (iraud (tiiial. To roacli tlic 
goiulola-staud (tho Molo a.s it i.s calk’d) 
with its picturt’Stjuc lantern-shrine 
jK’rchcd on a i)ole, we jxiss I)}' the two 
ancient pillars, bearing re.spcctively the 
Lion of S. Mark and S. Theodore. Here, 


in ancient days, was the great ganibling- 
phice of the Venetians, and to put a 
stop to the practice by making the spot 
sinister the republic decreed that its 
criminals should suffer death between 
the pillars. To this day it is considered 
unlucky to pass between them. 
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QUIET CORNER OF THE PESCHERIA, OR FISH-MARKET, 

The Grand Canal is flanked by many handsome palaces of the old patricians, and from the fish- 
market an uninterrupted view of the lovely CaDoro, on the farther side of the water, is obtamco. 
This most elegant of Gothic palaces was erected in 1424-36, and the popular reading or its name, 
Ck d’ Oro, is derived from the original gilding on its highly ornamental facade 


We take our gondola and turn to 
the right, into the mouth of that great 
street of palaces whose roadway is a 
shimmering flood of water in perpetual 
disturbance by the trafiic. To the 
right of us is the ancient mint, the 
Zecca, and bej'ond that the green 
gardens of the Royal Palace (the back 
of the buildings constituting one side 


of the Piazza). A little farther on, part 
of the Grand Canal Hotel is the water- 
front of the Ridotto — the gambling- 
house which was to Europe of the 
eighteenth century what the Casino of 
Monte Carlo is now. To the left of us 
is the seventeenth century magnificence 
of Santa Maria della Salute. And m 
front, on either hand, is an endles-. 
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succession of palaces, no two exactly 
alike, the diverse styles of centuries 
apart jostling one another, but all 
eloquent of a vanished splendour. 

There are more than two hundred 
of them in the rather more than two 
miles of this wondrous winding thorough- 
fare through' the city, and it is impos- 
sible to do more, in a slight sketch, than 
state the broad fact and leave the 
details to imagination. Not one of 
them, again, but has its history and its 
fascinating architectural interest ; few 
there are that have not been inhabited 
by world-famous celebrities. There, 
immense in its Late Renaissance osten- 
tation, is the Palazzo Rezzonico where 
Robert Browning lived and died. A 
little beyond, those two Gothic palaces 
— Giustiniani — housed W. D. Howells, 
the novehst, and Wagner when he 
\vrote Tristan and Isolde. The perfect 
Gothic palace next door to them, 
belonging to the ducal and tragic 
family of the Foscari, is the most 
famous on the Canal. It is just on the 
bend and there, throughout the cen- 
turies, the grand-stand of the Regatta 
has been moored, and within it Henry 
III. of France was entertained in 1574 
in a sumptuous round of festivities whose 
memory is yet alive in Venice. 

Where Byron and Wagner Lived 

Across the Canal, just round the bend, 
is the Mocenigo Palace where Byron 
lived in eccentricity and scandal. Al- 
most opposite is the Gothic Pisani 
Palace whence came the great painting 
by Paul Veronese, " The Family of 
Darius at the Feet of Alexander,” now 
in the London National Gallery. Farther 
on, OT the other side again, just before 
reaching the Rialto Bridge, is the 
palace of the last Doge of Venice, and 
just beyond the bridge on the same side 
is the small house where the unspeak- 
able Aretino, the first journalist and the 
“ Scourge of Princes,” lived and died. 
Some way beyond, and on the other 
side, is the lofty palace, now the 
municipal paAvnshop, of the family of 
that Catterina Comer who was Queen 


of Cyprus and who gave her kingdom 
to the republic. Almost opposite, once 
more, is the splendid Palazzo Vendramin 
in which Richard Wagner passed out, 
one may hope, into an eternity of those 
endlessly melodic harmonies in which 
his soul delighted. And so it goes on. 

The Business of a Lifetime 

Not one but many journeys up and 
down the Grand Canal are needed even 
to enumerate these never-ending 
palaces ; to put a name to them all from 
memory is a matter of months, to master 
their history — of years. And as the 
gondola glides swayingly onwards, with 
the water splashing against its flat 
bottom, the eye is constantly distracted, 
here by a fragment of those old painted 
frescoes which once covered every house 
and made the Grand Canal a blaze of 
colour, there by a sculptured doorway, 
a wonderful window, a romantic glimpse 
up one of the innumerable side-canals, 
and always by the life of the Canal 
itself — the swarming gondolas, the fer- 
ries (” traghettos ”) from side to side, 
the market-boats laden high with pro- 
duce, green and red and gold, the 
omnibus steamers stopping every few 
hundred yards to take up and set down 
their cargoes of Venetians chattering 
their soft dialect. And afterwards one 
remembers that one has forgotten to 
point out such a miracle of Gothic 
architecture as the Ci Doro, or d’Oro, 
and the (perhaps over-restored) Gothic 
Fondaco dei Turchi ! 

Slashed in every direction though 
Venice is with the innumerable canals 
by which alone merchandise can be 
conveyed (except by hand) — the city 
consists of more than a hundred jigsaw- 
puzzle islands connected by about 400 
bridges — ^yet every house in it, improb- 
able though it seems to the newcomer, 
has a land as well as a water entrance. 

The Other Half of Venice 

The traveller who sees Venice only 
from a gondola sees only half of it. He 
misses a half that is at least as interest- 
ing — and it is curious how confusingly 
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different Venice appears when explored 
on foot after it has been seen merely 
from the gondola-level between blank 
walls of houses. For behind those 
houses, and rarely touching upon the 
water except to cross it, is a labyrinth 
of narrow streets, crowded with people 
and filled with shops. 

Maze of Medieval Streets 

The most important of those streets 
— ^the one that every tourist knows — 
is the Merceria, leading, with sharp 
baffling turns, from the Piazza to the 
Rialto Bridge and the great Rialto 
Market beyond, the immemorial " High 
Street ” of Venice. But there are some 
3,000 others, one modern wide one and 
all the others narrow, picturesque and 
tortuous as in the Middle Ages. It is 
the easiest of things to get hopelessly 
lost in them ; and for the benefit of 
the Venetians themselves the munici- 
pality paints up eveiy few yards at 
the unexpected turns “ Way to the 
Railway Station ” — an Ariadne-thread 
that runs right through the city. To 
explore ever}' one of these streets is 
a matter of walking hard every day 
for a few months — experto crede. 

It is an exploration worth making. 
Venice is divided into six “ sestieri ” 
and thirty parishes, each sharply distinct 
in its characteristics from its neigh- 
bours — and most of them utterty un- 
visited by the tourist. It holds vast 
“ Campos ” (in Venice every square, 
except the Piazza and two others, is a 
" campo ”) surrounded by splendid 
palaces now inhabited room by room 
(even sold room by room) by inmates 
far from aristocratic. 

Spirit of the Venetian People 

It has a wealth of churches (particu- 
larly the church of the Frari and the 
not less famous SS. Giovaimi and Paolo) 
that have their original masterpieces 
of dark painting on the walls. It holds 
an endlessly diversified picture of the 
Venetian people going about their work 
as they have done through the centuries. 
The lords and ladies, the masked 
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dandies and hooded pannier-skirted 
dames of the eighteenth centur}' carnival 
have disappeared— but the “VeneUan 
people remains, and it is fascinating 
beyond most peoples in its naivete. 

It works in its open-fronted shops 
at its arts and crafts and trades as it 
has done all through the rise and fall 
of the world-power of its city, and it 
speaks still its ancient softly-elided 
dialect. It presents a constant and ever- 
renewed picturesquenesss at ever}' turn 
—and every turn, again, of the narrow 
streets in which it dwells brings some 
new memory of romantic histor}'. 

In this narrow alley dwelt Bragadin, 
the heroic general who allowed himself 
to be flayed alive by the Turks rather 
than turn renegade. In those two 
picturesque buildings looking at one 
another along a forgotten side-canal, 
Bianca Cappello and the banker’s 
clerk saw and loved one another and 
began that romantic story which ended 
for Bianca by her becoming Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany, and a final dose of 
poison from her brother-in-law. 

Serenatas under the Moon 

In that palace, in a backwater, once 
dwelt the Giustiniano brought from his 
monaster}' by the state to refound liis 
family when all but he had perished 
in the wars of the republic. There, 
on those water-steps, the glib-tongued 
fiddler, Casanova, saved the apoplectic 
senator and began one of the most 
extraordinary of all his extraordinar}' 
adventures. In this modest house 
lived Daniele Manin who — in a desperate 
forlorn hope — revived for a space the 
ancient heroic glor}' of the Republic 
of S. Mark. Round that comer dwelt 
Marco Polo 

And then those silver nights when 
the city is transmuted into an unearth!} 
beauty of pure magic under the full 
moon, and all night long, for their 
private pleasure, the Venetians^ Sj ^ 
up and dovTO the Grand Canal singing 
soft serenatas to the caressed thrumming 
of guitars. It is the most fascinating 
city in the world- 
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Capital of Austria’s Lost Empire 

. by Hamilton Fyfe 

special Correspondent for the " Daily Jilail *’ throughout Central Europe 


N O one can ever have come away 
from Vienna without feeling the 
light, gay atmosphere of this 
most beautiful of all cities. It turns a 
smiling face to its visitors even in 
adversity. It is always ready to laugh, 
even at itself. You feel that it ought to 
be bathed in the perpetual sunshine of 
that moderate prosperity which it knew 
so well how to enjoy. 

The thought of tragedy clouding its 
firmament and making its horizon black 
wth sinister cloud is one that seems in- 
congruous. Yet nowhere has a more 
tragic development followed mirth and 
gaiety, nowhere have we seen so painful 
a modern illustration of the fable of the 
grasshopper which, through the pleasant 
days of summer, gave no thought to 
winter’s needs. 

Few who enjoyed the gaiety and 
mirth of Vienna before the Great War 
foresaw the dark days ahead. They did 
not notice any signs of the storm that 
was gathering. On the surface all was 
polished and looked permanent enough. 
The visitor thought that Vienna repre- 
sented Austria, he supposed that the 
smiling, S 5 nnpathetic people of the 
capital and the cheerful peasants in the 
country that surrounded it were good 
samples of the whole population of the 
Hapsburg Empire. 

The Shadow of Coining Events 

He did not know that Vienna, that is 
the bureaucracy of Vienna, -svith its 
kept newspapers and its swift vengeance 
on anyone who strove to enlighten 
opinion, was desperately tr5ing to hold 
down the greater part of the cormtry. 
He fancied the “ rows ” in the Reichs- 
rath (House of Commons) w'ere due to 
the inability of “ foreigners ” to follow 
the decorous methods of Enghsh 


parliamentary procedure. He said 
what he heard others say, that he 
supposed there would be a " break-up 
when the old Emperor Franz Josef 
died.” But he did not give a thought 
to what that break-up would be hke. 

FElIen from a High Estate 

When it came, at the end of the Great 
War, the old emperor having been dead 
two years and his successor Karl having 
failed to win either devotion or confi- 
dence, it surprised by its alarming con- 
sequences even those who had worked 
hardest to bring it about. This great 
city of Vienna wdth its 2,000,000 
inhabitants not only ceased to be the 
capital of a vast empire and became 
merety the chief town of a small 
country containing less than 7,000,000 
people altogether ; it ceased also to be 
the business and banking centre for 
an extensive trade system, it was unable 
to keep its factories going for want of 
raw material, it even had difficulty in 
feeding its population, partly because 
its resources were so painfuUy reduced, 
partly because most of the districts 
from which it drew its supplies in happier 
days were separated from it now by 
frontiers and customs barriers, partly 
because even the peasants w'ho remained 
Austrian had to be coaxed into supply- 
ing the city with milk and meat, with 
grain and vegetables. 

The quality which the Viennese set 
above aU others is one for w'hich there 
is no exact word in English. They call 
this quality " Gemuthlichkeit." The 
man or woman who is “ gerniithlich " 
has smiling eyes, an easy temperament, 
a cheerfully cynical outlook upon life. 
Earnestness is excluded, pomposity also. 
Nothing must be taken seriously enough 
to interfere nith comfort. No reformer 
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off from Austria were deprived of them, 
at all events for the time being. Large 
numbers of families accustomed to easy 
circumstances had scarcely enough to 
eat, could buy no clothes or boots, were 
unable to indulge in the simplest 
recreations or pleasures. 

Strangers who visited Vienna could 
hardly believe that the citj', still gay, 
still mirthful, had been the victim of 
this change of fortune. They saw the 
restaurants and cafes filled as usual, 
the}' had difiiculty in getting places at 
the opera, the shops were exhibiting 
expensive luxuries and doing a brisk 
trade. What thej’ did not see was that 


the customers who bought so lavishly, 
and the diners who did themselves so 
well, and the throng at every place of 
entertainment, were for the most part 
not Viennese but visitors who had been 
attracted to the country by the cheap- 
ness of Austrian money. 

Czechs from Bohemia, Southern Slavs 
from the kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, Jews from Galicia, 
Rumanians, Scandinavians, Americans, 
British, Turks, filled the hotels and 
enjoyed themselves each after his kind 
and lent the city an air of prosperity, 
made it seem like its old Iaughter-Io^^ng 
and pleasurc-lo\’ing self. Those Viennese 
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IMPOSING EDIFICE OF VIENNA'S TOWN-HALL 
The Gothic town-hall of Vienna, far-famed for its beauty and interest, was built in 1872-82, and 
30 area of more than 25,000 square yards. The fine facade of its central pile is adorned 
with numerous statues of burgomasters and illustrious citizens, and its well-proportioned tower 
nses to a height of 32S feet. Within is the municipal library, containing some 70,000 volumes 
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who mingled with the visitors were.such 
ashad made money during the Great War, 
such as were speculating with success 
and winning the price of their fellow- 
citizens’ blood, such as were engaged in 
the few branches of industry or of 
commerce that were Still capable of 
bringing in big profits. 

City Air Fit for Consumptives 

The difference between them and the 
people who had stood for Vienna in the 
past could not be missed. They were 
all too plainly uncultivated, they all too 
obviously lacked those delightful 
manners which marked their pre- 
decessors. Immediately one felt, if one 
had known Vienna before, that the 
atmosphere had changed. One was 
conscious of the presence of disaster. 
One knew that the city of gay memories 
had become a city of tragic mirth. 

Yet if one avoided the Kamtner- 
strasse and the Graben, which are the 
principal shopping streets, if one took 
meals in a private house or in some 
small restaurant of no account to 
profiteers, one could almost imagine the 
city unchanged. It had lost nothing 
of its delightful clear air, so clear that 


vanished. The delicious gardens which 
refresh the eye in every part of tlie Ring 
were again eloquent of the gardener’s 
hand. The banks of green which relieve 
the effect of buildings, the flower 
parterres which bloom beside the busiest 
arteries of traffic, the trees which shade 
the Ring footpaths, once more filled the 
city with their delight and restful charm. 

If there were no gardens, no shaded 
walks, no ramparts of green, Vienna 
would still be a magnificent cit}', the 
most dignified and noble in its plan of all 
cities. The width of the streets 
round the Altstadt, or Innere Stadt, the 
spaces which were so wisely allowed for 
and so generously pr^erved, the vistas 
of well-proportioned public buildings 
which so frequently reveal themsdves, 
would give it a character apart, were 
there not a tree or a bush or a fiower to 
be seen. But, as it is, with green 
borders to the wide thoroughfares, with 
the open spaces adorned by exquisite 
arrangements of turf and shrub and 
blossom, with the buildings embellished 
by their frame of leafy joy, it adds to 
magnificence beauty, it is delicious as 
well as dignified, its nobilitj'^ is gracious 
and engaging, it is a city without peer. 


consumptive children live on the top of 
a hospital in the open and regain their 
health. Imagine trying to do that in 
the thick, damp air of an English city, 
reeking with coal-smoke from innumer- 
able domestic fires ! The view of the 
mountains from the gardens lying along 
the bank of the Danube Canal was, at 
sunset, as glorious as ever. The broad 
belt of boulevards which encloses the 
Inner Town left upon the mind just the 
same impression of beauty and splendour 
as of old. 

A Beauty in Distress 

For a little while the blow which had 
fallen paralysed the authorities. The 
proud and loving care which they had 
lavished on the city was, during a short 
time, remitted. Vienna could never 
look shabby, but it had the forlorn look 
of a beauty in distress. Soon, however, 
that outward and visible sign of tragedy 


Vienna as a Roman Outpost 

Although the historical reason for the 
proud place from which Vienna has 
fallen was its long-held position as a 
bulwark of Europe against the East, 
it started its career as a frontier post 
of the Roman Empire against the 
northern barbarians. Vindomina was 
a Celtic settlement originaUy, but after- 
some centuries of Roman rule, under 
the name of Vindobona, it became a 
“ municipium ” of no little importance. 

On the downfall of the empire, how- 
ever, various barbarians held it, Huns 
and Slavs, until Charlemagne made the 
district his frontier against the Slavonic 
Avars, mether or no the site oi 
Vienna had been occupied during tbe 
period of turmoil, it rapidly grew in size 
and power under the rulers of the Holy 
Roman Empire, especially during the 
Crusades, up to the accession of tiie 
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Vienna. An odd policeman, here and there, guards the Hofburg, 
the old Imperial palace that once glittered with splendid unifdrms 
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.Vienna. In the njiddk of the Cram, ‘j"„tkpfat'^7'679‘' 
is the Trinity Column, raised after the honioie yi ^ 
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il i back of the Opera House is Alhrechtsplatz. Notice 

lat the lamp standard supports flowering plants in a box 
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1 -Iapslnirg tlpiasty whirh niadn it the 
capital in lijC and inangtiratcd a new 
era of brilliance. 

It was now that its real nMi^ nf the 
champion of the west began, hirst the 
Hungarians, an Asiatic people, stormed 
against it, even capturing it in 1.JS5 ; 
next the Turks in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth cent\iries pusheil their con- 
quests to its Very walls, btit could 
prevail no farther. 

Since then the h'rench have occtipi«-d 
Vienna under NapoK-on, and Prussia has 


features of its site. The Danube Hows 
near, but not through it : what passes 
through Vienna is a broad canal con- 
nected with the river at each end. By 
a bold and entirelj’ successful feat of 
engineering the Dantibe which had a 
winding course, troublesome for n.avi- 
gation, w.as straightened. It has since 
the seventies flowed in an exact line 
between embankments for .several miles 
in the neighbourhood of the city. 

From the hill-top of the Kahlenberg 
it c.'m be seen running to the horizon 



FOUNTAIN IN THE PARK OF AN ERSTWHILE IMPERIAL PALACE 
Over 7oo.acrcs arc occupied by the beautiful gardens, with their fine walks, clipped hedges, fountains, 
sculptures, grottoes .and pools', att.nchcd to the Viennese palace of Schonbrunn, which until 1918 was 
a summer residence of the Austrian Emperor. The palace stands on the site of a hunting lodge of 
1570, and the present building, begun in 1G96, received under Maria Theresa its chief improvements 


degraded it from the position of virtual 
capital of the German world ; but these 
events affected its social status but little 
and its outward splendour not at all. 
No blow that Vienna has ever suffered 
can compare with the issue and after- 
math of the Great War. 

Of the old Vienna there is little left 
since the ramparts were demolished in 
1858 to give place to the Ring, and from 
that time the splendour of the city 
dates. It owes nothing to the naturjil 


like a gigantic ditch, while to one side 
of it a few lakes show where the old 
course of the Danube meandered to the 
detriment of trade. Nor, to make up 
for its lack of a fine river, has Vienna a 
commanding situation, or indeed any 
picturesque accidents of nature to give 
it interest. Near by are the mountains, 
but it is built on the flat ; there is 
scarcely a rise in the whole of it until 
the farthermost suburbs are reached. 

To the hands of men, therefore, must 
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THE PRATERSTERN, DOMINATED BY THE TEGETTHOF MONUMENT 
tRisiiii; ill tlio Pratcrslcm, or star, so-callcd because of the several streets which radiate from it star- 
wise, is the ToRCtthofl Montiincnt, which, 0 .( feet hiRh, commemorates the naval battle of Lissa in 1866, 
and is siirmoimted by a is-foot bronze statue of the victorious admiral. The distant Great Wheel, 
210 feet liiRh, is in a comer, reserved .as an amusement resort, of the Prater Park 


1 

) 



CENTRE OF VIENNA’S WORLD-FAMOUS GRAND OPERA 


The State Opera House, built in 1861-69 in the French Renaissance style, accommodates over 2,000 
persons, and is one of the most noteworthy of Vienna’s many fine buildings. The music of this noble 
institute is magnificent ; its orchestra enjoys a world-wide reputation, and it is true to say that the 
opera is an object of personal affection and pride to every citizen of Vienna 
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VIENNA 



Donald McLelah 


SECTION OF VIENNA’S CHIEF BUSINESS ARTERY 

One of the chief business streets of Vienna is Karntnerstrasse, a fine thoroughfare some 6o feet wide, 
with excellent shops, which is a favourite promcuade of the citizens during the midday and evening 
hours. On the right of the photograph is seen the facade of the Maltese Church ; in the background 
soars the beautifully ornamented south tower, 450 feet high, of the Gothic cathedral of S. Stephen 
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WALES 


Scenery &c Industries of the Principality 

by A. Granville Bradley 

Author of " Highways and Bjrways of North Wales,” etc. 


T he Saxon conquest of England 
practically stopped short at the 
Welsh border such as we know 
it to-day. Despite occasional wars and 
raids and the temporary subjection of 
parts of Wales to the Saxon kings in a 
military and titular sense, there was no 
Saxon settlement worth mentioning. 
The Norman Conquest found Wales a 
virtually independent though divided 
coimtry, saving always a traditional 
recognition of the suzerainty of the 
king in London, dating from ancient 
Celtic times. 

In brief, there was no Anglo-Saxon 
blood in Wales at the Norman conquest, 
though the long Saxonised border 
counties of England were full of Welsh 
blood. A few seaports like so many in 
western Europe were undoubtedly first 
occupied by Scandinavian rovers, but 
an occasional Norse place name is all the 
trace they have left. The original 
Welsh then, composed of a substratum 
of Iberians overlaid in prehistoric times 
by the stronger conquering Goidels and 
later by the rival Brythons, had been 
long welded into one people, the 
modern Cymry, speaking what we now 
know as " Welsh,” and dating in its 
present form from the Brythonic 
invasion. 

A Partial Norman Conquest 

The Norman conquest of Wales, un- 
like that of England, was gradual and 
fitful, owing to both the physical 
obstructions the country offered and 
the comparative lack of attraction in its 
mostly rugged surface. In the south 
and centre — speaking in broad terms — 
the Norman kings delegated the busi- 
ness to powerful barons who conquered 
what they could, and held such territory 


as independent Marcher-lordships from 
the king. In the west some native 
chieftains were left in possession under 
more or less the same terms. 

Edward I.’s Way with the Welsh 

There were constant wars between the 
native princes and periodically between 
a combination of these and the crown, 
with the Lord Marchers intervening 
and not always on the king’s side. 
More than once Wales, temporarily 
united under some outstanding prince, 
had won back an illusive independence, 
to be soon shattered, as much by local 
quarrels as outside pressure. In truth 
the opposing odds made a lasting in- 
dependence impossible even had it been 
desirable. Edward I. in 1282 crushed 
the last Welsh effort at quasi-indepen- 
dence under Llewelyn, prince of a much 
contracted north Wales, and with 
infinite pains and patience settled the 
Welsh question once and for all. 

He created the shires of Anglesey, 
Carnarvon, Merioneth, Cardigan and 
Carmarthen, enacted a statute of law.s, 
part Welsh and part English, directly 
under the crown, but left the rest of 
Wales under its Lord Marchers 
nominally subject to the cro^vn. These 
marches were not converted into 
shires till the time of Henry VIII. 
Later on representatives of all the 
Welsh counties were summoned to 
Parliament and the legislative union 
with England was complete. Pride in 
the ascent of a Welshman, Henry VIL, 
to the throne had already quenched the 
old animosities never to be rekindled. 
But otherwise the Welsh, stUI little 
intermingled with English strains save 
for the gradual but inevitable 
Anglicising, at such close quarters, of 
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— n-Jllwy still t'l UMin — a 
jM'(i]>lo tn llicnT-clv* “5. 

Ti)'* 

W.ilc' ui'"!! tin- jnaji i' 

1 Ii\ir and unt'^taiulin!:. 

Iv'ijv: r'>n;:lily that <>1 
an a\‘r-ht'.ul with a run- 
r.ivi; hl.i<l<’. thr< I' sill' 

■.'.■.i-h'd hy tlv: sia .nvl 
th" fi'iirth. till’ Knrli h 
hi t<l< r. i« jir» '» ntiiv: tlji- 
iii'iitcd purtien •<{ th*' 
han<lh‘. M is mainly 
in< nntain'^U'i I'f hilU'. 
inti r-' I'ti'd hy valh y-- 
■ihl-iin ovir a inih’ in 
widili. Till' « hli i r\ri p- 
tioiT; tn ihii; riinhiiur.itiiin 
aiv .\n!;li’'ry, all rmni'ar- 
itiv-ly tlat, and m<"il of 
Pi-inl'r.fki diirc. !h<-''nnlh- 
< rn half I'f whu h ha-' ho-n 
I'inuhsh in M<>i>d and 
‘ju-rrh '■iiiri* Ih-nrv I,'-' 
tinii'. (lllurlari^o traotsnf 
ivlatiwly smooth < nnntry 
arc the ro.i-'t >tiip-; <il 
(ilanv.r^an and Cardigan 
and the Vale <ij Clwyd 
in IViihiith-'hiie winch 
‘•pn-acls hetwi-cii Ixirdu- 
iiif' mountains to the M-a. 

The whole of W'ah-s is a network of 
rivers and streams, all of them clear 
anti rapid. The mo>t important are 
the Dee, nmnine from Hala lake in the 
heart ('f north Wales to the Kns^hsh 
border and thence hy Che-'ter to the sea ; 
the Severn, risin” m I’lynlimmon near 
the Irish Sea and llowin}^ eastwar*! 
throuejh central Wales into Shropshire ; 
the Wye, also rising in IMynlimmon, 
hut flowing south-eastward through 
Radnor and Hreron into Herefordshire; 
and lastly the Usk, rising at the edge of 
Carmarthenshire and flowing through 
the counties of Brecon and Monmouth 
into the Bristol Channel, All the other 
Welsh rivers ri.se in mountain ranges 
which form more or Ic.ss the back- 
ground to the tliree coasts of Wales, and 
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Hot. C. F. Fl>Dn 

ANCIENT CELTIC CROSS NEAR PEMBROKE 
Tins l-t-.mliful <'U1 rro'.s with its orn.iim-nt.il tr.ircr>’, known as the 
t .ir-'W I ros-'. si.tinls m-.»r the i-nlr.mro to Carew Castle, about four 
niih-s .Kiel .1 li.iK Ironi IVinhroke. It rises tc> a height of j.{ feet, 
.-nul IS thoimht in ilate (nnn the ninth century 

like the Clwyd and Conway at the north, 
the Dovey and Teify at the west, the 
Towy and Tawe at the south, run 
shorter cotir.ses to the sea. 

Though Wales appears such a con- 
fu.scd mass of hills and mountains, 
there arc groups and ranges that form 
natural boundaries and divide the 
country into clearly marked and 
sejrarate regions. Such is the Berwyn 
range that follows up the Deo from 
Shrop.shire to Bala lake and then con- 
tinues under the name of the Arrans to 
Cadcr Idris and the sea at Barmouth. 
This is a straight and lofty barrier from 
2,000 to 3,000 feet in height running 
clean across north Wales, through which 
communication is only po.ssible by 
difficult mountain passes. 
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TIu* Chwdi.jn .lU.iin, nf lalfur 
dcv.uion .uni I'l'r .i way 

(lividin:: lln* I'artly AiniliriM <1 litllu 
nmnly uf I-liiu from the Wi-l'-h c<ntmy 
(if luiji noilli at rii^lU 

from the i’niwyu''. mar I.lan- 
[^oilcii ami tin- l-!ni;li''l) Imiili r, to llm M-a. 
Anotinr I'l. aily difirnd raiim’. that of 
tin* Aidmlwy jm-unl.iius hii’ln-r ami 
more rm,’}4( d aU(l wholly in M'riom-th 
and ninfsoiitim; tin* Iri'-li Sea, run-; dm* 


harrier, wliich runs we.stward from 
the rich low country of IK-rcfordshiri; 
with a ina.'cimum altitude of 2,600 
feel, dividiiif? the Wye and U.‘;k valleys. 
Then dippinj? to let tin* Usk through, 
it ri.H*.; again to achieve its highest 
effort in tin; peaks of the Brecon 
Beacons, .i.tjoo feet. Thence it con- 
tinues on into (!arniarthenshirc under 
the name of the Vans, 2,600 feet, 
which in turn dip down into the 



Underwood 

HISTORIC RUINS OF CONWAY’S FAMOUS FORTRESS 
This iii.miiiricriit nM r.istk- wluiso statoty ruins turin tlic chief historical fenliirc of Conway, a market 
town ami «eaiiort in C;irnarvonshire. w.as erected l>y Edward I. in and ever played a prominent 
role in the country's Ijistory. OhlouK m form, its thick walls Hanked by circular embattled towers, 
it stretches alon-^ the edi>e of a steep rock washed on two sides by the Conway river 


north from the Barmouth estuary to 
Festiniog and the Dwrj'd estuary. 
Then across this latter the great Snow- 
don group, wholly in Carnarvonshire 
and rising to 3.560 feet, spreads out, 
the wilde.st and loftiest of all mountain 
groups, towards the north-west. 

In south Wales two conspicuous 
mountain systems largely affect the 
phy.sical and social character of the 
country. First of these is the range 
genetically known as the Black Moun- 
tains, though under various definitions 
like the Berwyn-Arran-Cader Idris 


Carmarthen low country. This noble 
range bounds the southern horizon in all 
the mountain prospects of north Wales. 

North of it, but still in old south 
Wales, is what may be styled the great 
Plynlimmon waste, of which that moun- 
tain with its far-.spreading boggy flanks 
and satellites forms the northern por- 
tion. For here, between the Wye on 
the east and the Cardiganshire low 
country and the Irish Sea on the west, 
is a vast, wild, moorland country that 
for the extent of its solitudes is un- 
equalled south of the Scottish highlands. 
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It includes portions of the counties of 
Montgomery, Cardigan, C^marthen, 
Brecon and Radnor. It has no col- 
lective name, but covers from 400 to 
500 square miles. It is the cradle of 
many streams and rivers, and cuts off 
the long crescent-shaped mar i tim e 
county of Cardigan from all contact 
with the rest of Wales, except at its two 
extremities. No railroad crosses this 
wild barrier, about 40 miles in length. 
Only one motor road goes through it, 
that up the infant Wye and over the 
foot of Plynlimmon to Aberystwith. 

Sheep-walks on the Wild Hills 

Thousands of small sheep graze these 
far-reaching solitudes and a few sheep 
farmers are its only inhabitants. 
Plynlimmon at the north of this waste 
is 2,450 feet and Drygan near its heart 
is rather lower. Radnor Forest, an 
isolated extensive moorland tract of 
over 2,000 feet elevation, in that 
county, is another marked feature in 
any survey of Wales. So are the 
Prescelly hills, 1,700 feet, which fiU the 
northern corner of otherwise low-lying 
Pembrokeshire. All these mountain 
chains and heights from Snowdon to 
Pembrokeshire and from the Black 
Mountains to the Berwyns can be 
clearly marked by the naked eye from 
the Long Mynd (2,000 feet) in Shrop- 
shire, under certain conditions of the 
atmosphere. 

Statistics of Varying Rainfall 

The rainfall of Wales is naturally 
high but varies greatly, and often within 
a small compass. Llandudno, as 
becomes the most popular Welsh water- 
ing-place, is as dry as Cambridgeshire or 
Kent, while Blaenau Festiniog, -vuth 
104 inches, is the wettest populated 
place in Wales ; Anglesey is no wetter 
than Wiltshire and Hampshire, averag- 
ing from 30 to 38 inches. Glamorgan 
throughout its long sea-coast farming 
belt gets about 30 inches, and the hills 
overlooking it 46 to 50 ; while in the 
populous mountain valley of the 
Rhondda the fall is as much as 87. 
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Pembrokeshire gets more rain than 
any of the other lower Iving districts 
ranging from 38 inches atSt. Davids to 
48 at Haverfordwest in the interior. 
Cardigandiire gets from 41 to 4S indies 
in its populated lower districts, and from’ 
70 up^yards on the mountain range that 
forms its long semi-circular background. 
The upper W5^e valley receives from 40 
to 50 inch^. At its mouth at Chepstow 
the Wj'e rainfall drops to 30 inches. 

The Severn valley throughout M"ale.<; 
is fairly dry, Newto^vn getting 35 and 
Welshpool under 30 inches. But up 
in the hiU country on either side the 
fall is from 50 to 60. In Denbighshire 
the whole of the Vale of Chiyd is below 
40, while. Rhyl on the coast is nearly 
as dry as Llandudno. Llangollen and 
the surrounding hill villages get 40 
to 60 inches. Merioneth is wet right 
through, except on the coast, Aberdovej' 
showing only 40 inches. The upper Dee 
valley between Corwen and Bala has 
about 55 inches — Bala itself still more. 
Carnarvonshire, as it indudes Snow- 
donia, may register anything, from 
Llandudno, about 23, to 67 inches at 
Beddgelert, and as much as 140-180 on 
the top of Snowdon. 


Wrong Ideas about South Wales 


The prevailing winds throughout 
Wales are the west and south-w'est, and 
the dimate on the whole is mild, though 
in the more elevated districts the seasons 
are colder and later, and liable to earl}’ 
and late snowstorms ; while the north 
Welsh mountains, particularly, get tlie 
heavy winter snowstorms inevitable to 


eir altitude. 

A common delusion obtains that 
uth Wales is physically an uninter- 
ting country and largely disfigured 
’ its industrial enterprise. On the 
ntrarj’ the scenerj’ is beautiful almost 
roughout, while of the six sout 1 
dsh counties outside Monmouth onl} 
considerable portion of Glamorgan 
d a small part of Carmarthen, about 
sixth of the whole area of south 
ales, are concerned with these things. 
It out of the total population o\ 
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WALES.^ Less like a bridge than a ship's gangway, the " Miner's 
tsrtdge at Bettws-y-Coed climbs across the rocky bed of the Llug >■ > 
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Or. CliArlr«« VIo«i* 


"Ffn’s is ft lypifol wlti/r-tvasht'd Carnnrvomhirc. homestead in what 
to-day may still he described as a country of castles and cottages 



Wales. It was Edward I. tvho, on the site of a Roman fortress, built 
the castle of Harlech in Merionethshire so renowned in old Welsh song 
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Wales. The stout construction of these telegraph poles is a sure sign of the gales that swirl between the 
forbidding walls of the grand Llanberis pass. The road debouches on to the coast at Carnarvon 
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Walci?. 2,2nf),or)0. more. Ilian half. 
r.252.ono. reside in Glaniori*anshirc, 
which IS not appreciably larj^rr in si/c 
than the other eleven Welsh conntii's, 
of which Carmarthenshire owing to its 
industrial corner is the next most 
populoiis with 

Uadnorshire. not inueh below the 
Welsh average in area and larger than 
Huntingdon or Cambridgeshire or Bed- 
ff’rd, has only far the thinne^st 

pnpulatifui on the soil in Kngland or 
Wales. This is chielly because it 
contains large tracts of mountain and 
has no towns. V<-t no one* travelling 
through it wouM .suspect this singular 
piisition it holds among counties. It is 
ajijiroximately as populous as was 
medieval Kiiglami and is a good object 
li>son that b'ngland with only 
2,(vio.f) )o pi opie but liardly any towns 
of numerical ron«i‘<juence <lid not 
aiijiear such a howling waste a.s is 
often Mipimsed. 

I.ocrtlisiuion of Minerals 

The inhabitants of the industrial 
districts, though in the main Welsh, 
have a laige admixture of alien blood 
and little in common with the rather 
isolated and simpler folk of the niral 
counties. It is the mountainous and 
northerly portions of (ilamorgan that 
contain the greater part of the iron, 
coal and lead that have turned the 
county into a liive of smoke and 
industry and a network of tram and 
railway lines, and made Cilamorgan.shire 
for its area one of the wealthie.st dis- 
tricts in Britain. Its tinplate manu- 
facture is of vast importance. Lead, 
tin and copper ores are brought from 
all parts of the county to be smelted 
at Neatli and Swansea. 

The (ilamorgan coal-beds extend into 
south-east Carmarthenshire, and the 
industrial corner of that county is 
represented by the sea-coast town of 
Llanelly with 33.000 people. Besides 
the great trades immediately concerned 
with coal and iron, lead, tin or copper, 
Glamorgan.shirc po.sse.sscs numerous 
industries contributory to these and 


to its shipping activities. Cardiff, at 
the mouth of the Taff, is the capital 
of Glamorgan.shirc and the most im- 
portant city in Wales. Its growth has 
been marvellous. From possessing a 
population of 2.000 in 1801, it grew to 
fio.ooo in 11873. and h<as now over 200,000 
inhabitants. 

CrtrdIfT the Third Port of Britain 

It Is much theclcane.stand hand.som- 
ost of the Welsh industrial towns and 
stands third, in all Britain, as a .shipping 
port. It has no acres of docks built 
by the Martpii.s of Bute, and c.\port.s, 
besides many other products, about 
iS, 000,000 tons of coal annually. Among 
its chief industries arc snifflting, ship- 
building, iron-founding and the making 
of paper and chemicals and much else 
that is u.«cful. One of the three colleges 
that comprise the University of Wales 
is seatetl at Cardiff — so is the Welsh 
Board of Education. 

The little cathedral town of Llandaff, 
now a mere village, Stands at the out- 
skirt.s of the bii.sj' city, yet still remains 
sequestered and picturesque with its 
cathedral, palace and canons’ houses. 
The cathedral, which lay in a ruinous 
condition for a long time, was very 
finely restored by Pritchard in the 
middle of the last century. 

Smoke and Smelting! nt Swansea 

Swansea (Glamorgan), with a popu- 
lation of 1 1.}, 000, stands at the mouth 
of the Tawe. It is the principal scat 
of the tinplate manufacture and is 
right in the coal country. It is also 
the most important copper smelting 
centre in Great Britain. Unlike Cardiff 
it is a smoky and unattractive place, 
but partly redeemed by the hills around 
which arc covered with pleasant resi- 
dences. There is an e.xccllent harbour, 
and the port docs a large shipping trade. 
The repellent atmosphere of Swansea 
itself is further modified by the near 
neighbourhood of " The Mumbles,” a 
seaside resort at the point of the 
harbour, and also by the town’s ready 
access to the peninsula of Gower, a 
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VIEW OF ABERYSTWYTH FROM THE SNOW-COVERED CASTLE GROUNDS 
Founded in 1872, the large building of the University College of Wales, seen in the central back^ound, 
comprises several styles of architecture, and its frontage exceeds 4.00 feet. On the right is S. Michael’s 
Church, rebuilt in 1833; on the left the pier runs out into Cardigan Bay; in the foreground are 
detached fragments of the famous twelfth century ruined castle built by Edward I. 



Contra! Aero Photos 


LLANDUDNO PIER AND PROMENADE FROM THE AIR 
In the curving, sheltered bay between Great and Little Orrhe’s Head lies Llandudno, of which an 
adequate description has been given when it is said that it is one of the foremost among Welsh seaside 
resorte. This air photograph gives a view of the beach and promenade, leading on to the pier past the 
Pavilion and the Grand Hotel. On Great Dime’s Head is the seventh century church of S. Trudno 
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North Wales is renowned for its scenery ; South Wales has a reputation for grime and industrialism. 
This is a ^oss libel, witness only the valley of the Usk ; but what a south Welsh industrial district 
can look like is shown by thei above air photograph of a valley given over to coal-mining. The 
coal is both exported and used on the spot for the manufacture of steel and iron 
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0)1 the Uivi'f T.ill. C.irdtU i'. tlii> rotitre ol the T.-itl Vale aiul other 'oiith Wales coal-fields, and has 
over iiih.iliit.iiils. The Ihitc DkKs, <a;cn here, have five miles of quays and acres of timber 

jviiiils ivhu-h ‘erve aiiother Kre.it Cardiff trade, especially in pit props. In the foreground is the 
01.iin<)r,:.in Can il. and then come the West and East Uiitc Docks within a smother of railway trucks. 


■;tirviviiif>. bin red grottsc with a few 
black game are everj’wbere indigenous 
from well-stocked moors in certain 
counties to a small sprinkling in others. 
Of the rarer large birds, ravens and 
buzzards are common, while the kite 
still breeds in the fastnes.ses of central 
Walts, alone of any region south of 
the Scottish Highlands. Salmon or 
sea-trout, or both, ascend every river 
in Wales, save where prevented by 
])olhition or kindred obstructions, and 
salmon-fishing has been vastly im- 
proved during the present century. 
Trout are indigenous to all waters, both 
lakes and streams. The graj’ling, too, 
has a partial range ; so, unfortunately, 
has the pike. 

Bala, five miles long, is the largest 
natural lake in Wales. There are in- 
numerable smaller lakes and tarns in 
north Wales, but barel}' a dozen, and 


those nearly all mere pools in the 
w’hole of south Wales. 

To pick out the choicest scenes in 
Wales in a few words is a difficult task. 
The Vale of Llangollen is, perhaps, the 
most concentrated e.xample of exquisite 
river, wood-land and pastoral fore- 
ground, overhung by naked rockwork 
and heathery mountain-tops. Some 
well-known travellers have proclaimed 
it the gem of all valley scenery an}'- 
where knowm to them. 

The j\rawddach estuary again, winding 
down from Dolgelly to Barmouth, be- 
tween the Cader Idris range and the 
Ardudwy mountains, fringed as it is 
with beautiful wood-lands and country 
seats, is a spectacle, as seen from Bar- 
mouth bridge, certainly unsurpassed in 
all the coasts of Wales. 

For sheer mountain grandeur Snow- 
don with its group of satellites, Carnedd 
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WARSAW 


Historic Capital of a State Reborn 

by Florence Farmborough, f.r.g.s. 

Authority on Centra! European Affairs 


W arsaw, Poland’s principal city 
and the capital of the republic, 
stands on the west or left bank 
of Poland’s greatest river — the Vistula. 
The city is spread on a high ridge, which 
on- the west merges almost imperceptibly 
into a wide, undulating plain, and on the 
east falls abruptly in terrace fashion to 
the river’s edge. 

On the opposite side of the broad 
expanse of water, here some 600 yards 
wide, and connected with Warsaw by an 
iron bridge which replaces the Alexander 
bridge damaged during the Great War, 
there lies on a low plain the main 
suburb of Praga. About Praga little 
need be said. Squalid and unpre- 
possessing, it holds but scanty attrac- 
tion for the traveller, its importance 
depending solely upon the fact that it 
contains the stations where the railways 
to Petrograd and Moscow begin. 

Yet twice this insignificant suburb 
has found its way into history. It was 
here, after the second partition of 
Poland, that Kosciuszko’s last desperate 
struggle on behalf of Warsaw and the 
freedom of his country took place in 
1794, against the combined forces of 
Russia and Prussia. A like tragic fame 
attaches to it for its gallant resistance 
in 1S31, when it was forced to capitu- 
late, stormed by the Russians under 
Field-Marshal Pa.skevitch. 

Panorama from Praga Suburb 

One last point worthy of mention 
before leaving Praga is the view. From 
the vicinity of Petrograd station a vast 
panorama of Warsaw lies exposed, and 
the main features of the stately old 
city, set on its high bank, some 150 feet 
above the Vistula, are readily distin- 
guished. From the sinister outline of 


the Citadel, the eye passes over the 
congested buildings of the Stare Miasto, 
or Old Town, on to the Royal Zamek, 
or castle, over which waves once again 
the flag of independent Poland ; thence 
to the more modern quarter, replete 
with handsome buildings, which blends 
into the southern outskirts and the 
parks and gardens so beloved of the 
Warsaw citizen. 

Annals of an Ancient Capital 

Warsaw (in Polish Warszawa) lies 
in the centre of the Polish Republic ; 
a singularly appropriate situation for the 
capital city. The heart of the state is 
here : the seat of administration, the 
pivot on which the political life of the 
country turns, the centre of learning, 
of national finance and commerce. 

The story of Warsaw, fraught with 
tragedy and romance, is one of the most 
interesting among those of all the 
European capitals. The city is a store- 
house of tradition and of mellow 
memories. Every house has a history, 
every stone a tale to tell. No one can 
walk through its maze of streets and 
squares without feeling something of the 
intensity, grandeur and immortality of 
its historical past. But it was not 
alwa}^ Poland’s capital. Poznan (Posen) 
and later Cracow, held this position ; 
but upon the union of Poland with 
Lithuania, in 1596, Warsaw, the former 
seat of the Masovian princes, was chosen 
on account of its central situation. 

Possessed of great advantages, both 
geographical and strategical, it was not 
long in asserting itself the foremost 
city of the kingdom. Imposing man- 
sions rose on every side, and gorgeous 
court functions dowered the city with 
splendour and animation, affecting every 
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For a short period in i8og the 
Austrians held it. In 1813 Alexander I. 
of Russia occupied the city. The 
revolution of 1S30 was suppressed 
by the ruthless Paskevitch and from 
that time the severest treatment was 
meted out to the conquered nation. 
The horrors attending the ill-timed 
popular insurrection of 1863, when 
Siberia, like a hideous monster, 
swallowed up the flower of Polish 
manhood, must be vivid in the 
memory of many white-haired men and 
women. In the Great War the city 
fell during the retreat of the Russians 
before the Germans in 1915. 

With a record so tempestuous and 
with adversity so bravely met, it will be 
understood that the capital of Poland 
does not lack for character. Chief 
among the monuments to its old-time 
prestige is the Royal Castle in Castle 
Square, built by the rulers of the 
independent duchy of Masovia. There 
have been many later alterations, addi- 
tions and restorations, particularly by 
Sigismund III., whose statue in bronze 
adorns a monolith of native marble in 
the same square. Not a king of Poland 


but brought his contribution to add to 
the beauty of the old palace ; but evil 
days dawned, the castle ceased to be a 
residence of the kings of Poland arid a 
Russian governor-general took up his 
abode in the royal apartments. 

Running from the Castle Square in a 
southerly direction is the street known 
as Cracow Suburb (Krakowskie Przed- 
miescie), a lively thoroughfare, broad, 
well-lighted and paved, and one of the 
most popular in Warsaw. It contains 
the famous statues of Copernicus and 
Mickiewicz, the former by Thorwaldsen, 
and leads into the New World (Nowy 
Swiat), the southern continuation of 
which is the beautiful Ujazddw Boule- 
vard, the lime-shaded Champs Elysees 
of Warsaw. A little farther south are 
the Lazienki Gardens, one of the city’s 
great out-door attractions. 

Originally a bathing place and hunting 
lodge, the peacefulness and beauty of 
this spot so enamoured the heart of 
Poland’s king, Stanislas Poniatowski, 
that he built for himself (1767-88) an 
elegant little chateau and several villas 
for members of his kingly retinue ; he 
designed alleys, transformed the pool 



Jan Bulbak 

SIREN FOUNTAIN SILHOUETTED AGAINST OLD-WORLD ARCHITECTURE 


The market-place is the most noteworthy feature of Warsaw’s Old Town, and the tall dwellings 
ftat flank it attest the dignity and refln^d taste of the Polish gentry of the Middle Ages. On 
its rough, cobbie-stone surface stands a large fountain, crowned by a statue of a siren, who also 
fl^es in Warsaw’s coat-of-arms, embleriatic of the seductive charms of this beautiful city 
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into a limpid lake and raised his 
“ building of delight ” — a small theatre 
open to the air, with marble terraces 
running down to the water’s edge and 
facing the stage which stands embowered 
in shrubbery on an islet in the lake. 

West of this pleasure-ground the 
Chateau of Belvedere, now the residence 
of the president of the Polish Republic, 
stands in its pleasant garden. A few 
minutes’ walk from here and the 
southern e.xtremity of Marszalkowska is 
reached, a magnificent street running 
almost parallel with the Ujazdow 
Boulevard and Nowy Swiat in a 
straight line north to the Saxon 
Garden, passing on the left the 
Central Railway Station. 

Meals under the Open Sky 

There are many fine shops, hotels and 
business houses in the main streets of 
this southern section, as well as several 
fashionable cafes, for the " cukiernia ” 
(literally a " sugary ”), as the Warsaw 
confectioner’s shop is called, plays an 
important r61e, and open-air meals 
during the warm weather, when tables 
and chairs overflow almost into the 
roadway, are a recognized institution. 
These popular patisseries, where the 
English and French newspapers and 
illustrated weeklies are always up to 
date, are frequented by many well-to-do 
society people, while other members of 
the intelligentsia, not so amply blessed 
with this world’s wealth, content them- 
selves with their “ feasts of reason,” 
and discourse over more modest fare on 
art, literature, politics, social questions 
and the problems of the day. 

The Saxon Garden, some seventeen 
acres in extent and studded with broad- 
branching chestnut- trees of luxuriant 
foliage, is set like a small green oasis in 
the very heart of the city. Many a 
noteworthy building is in the vicinity : 
the Saxon Palace, the Briihl Palace, 
now the headquarters of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and the Lutheran 
Church, a handsome rotunda of 1799. 

Another famous building is the 
University. Founded in 1816, it was 


WARSAW 

suppressed in 1832, when the bulk of 
its priceless library was sent to Russia's 
capital. It was reopened again in 1869, 
but only on condition that it followed 
Russian lines and that no word of Polish 
should be spoken within its precincts. 
All this is altered to-day, and in the 
year 1923-24 there was an undergraduate 
roll of 9,419, including both sexes. Its 
library holds nearly 600,000 volumes. 

Warsaw’s Garland of Musicians 

On the stage the Poles maintained 
their freedom to speak their mother- 
tongue. Enthusiastic devotees of music 
and the drama, they have shown great 
intellectual and artistic insight in all 
forms of theatrical representation. 
Dramatic, vocal and musical talent 
abounds throughout Poland, and 
Warsaw has produced innumerable 
actors and singers of distinction, while 
such musicians as Chopin (whose heart 
is. preserved within the Church of the 
Holy Cross), as Paderewski, Wieniawski, 
Hofmann, Sliwinski, Lipinski, are but a 
few of its music-makers whose names 
will live through the centuries. 

“ En Varsovie on s’amuse,” said the 
great Napoleon, and indeed the city has 
ever catered liberally for the general 
entertainment of its people. Splendid 
concerts are given at the Philharmonic 
Hall, and chief of several excellent play- 
houses is the magnificent Grand Theatre 
in the Theatre Square. Facing it is the 
town-hall, one of the very few public 
buildings erected during Russian rule. 

Where the Mazurka Is Danced 

The time to see Warsaw at its brightest 
is during the Carnival, in the first few 
weeks of the New Year. Dancing and 
music convert the quiet hours of night 
into a round of gaiety. All the beauty . 
and chivalry of Warsaw forgather at 
these balls. The dancing is superb, and 
the " Mazur,” that inimitable Polish 
dance, irresistible in its rhythmic vigour 
and its glad' yet plaintive melody, 
displays to the full the stately grace 
and courtly verve inherent in the race. 
Nevertheless, like most great' cities. 



Duuald MrLiUh 

MEDALUON PORTRAITS OF POLAND’S KINGS ON A WARSAW DWELLING 
An original decorative note is struck by these mural medallions. On the cstreme left is Casimir IV., 
third King of the Jagellon House, followed by John Albert, Alexander, Sigismund I. and Sigismund 
II., with whom the dynasty became extinct. The succeeding kings are Henry, Stephen Bathori, 
Sigismund III,, \'ladislas VII., John Casimir, Michael Coribut, John Sobicski and Frederick .-Vugustus I. 
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THE MAJESTIC HOME OF WARSAW'S OPERA AND DRAMA 











SCENE IN POLAND'S CAPITAL NEAR THE VISTULA BANK 
Here is the western extremity of tlie cre.it bridi;e epannini; the Vistula, illustrated iiipaj:e uti. It 
is the key to tlic central part of the city and le.ids on to the Zjard, a fine though sliort street ois-nin.; 
on to the Castle Square. In the foresround a in.arket is in progress .md abuse the briilse .ire .rrn 
the statue ot Siijisnumd III. and the IiiKh t.iperina touer of the I?o\al tastle 






WARSAW 

Warsaw has two faces to show to the 
world the care-free and the care-wom. 
Long ago this town, despite its splendid 
culture and the luxurious life of its 
nobility, was hard pressed by poverty, 
and peasant communities in their tumble-* 
dowm villages had to fight for their bare 
existence. Even to-day some of the 
suburbs of Warsaw are in a deplorable 
state of want. The most squalid quarter 
is in the occupation of the Jews. 
More than a third of the inhabitants of 
Warsaw are Jews, a remarkable fact 
due to the traditional tolerance thqt 
marks the Polish people. 

To her neighbours, Poland was long 
known as the " Inn of Europe,” chiefij' 
on account of her readiness to give 
refuge to Jewish immigrants from 
Russia. The Jews have their own 
synagogues, schools, hospitals, charitable 
institutions and cemeteries, and since 
the fourteenth century have enjoyed a 
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certain autonomy. Yet the Ghetto, m'd, 
its unkempt inmates, is dreariness itself. 
Malodorous ‘and unclean, it presents in 
truth an unhappy aspect of the city's life. 

The business relations of the Jews 
wia the Gentiles are, on the whole, 
quite friendly. In accordance witli their 
natural acquisitive genius they have 
secured most of the retail trade ; they 
are the general tradesmen of Warsaw'; 
there is scarcely a second-hand bookshop 
in the cit}^ that is not ornied by a 
Hebrew, and many a flourishing industiy' 
has at its head a keen-w'itted and far- 
s’ighted member of this virile race. 
Even in the fine old market-place of the 
Stare JMiasto their booths are found. 

In bygone da5's this square was the 
home of many a rich Polish burgher and 
merchant prince. Their houses still 
stand, quaint old dwellings, tall, narrow, 
many-storeyed, with high-flung roofs 
and rows of symmetricallj' planned 










Jan lialiak 

QUIET CORNER OF THE MARKET-PLACE IN THE OLD TOWN 

The old quarter. Stare Miasto, of Warsaw, with its narrow crooked thorouKhfarts and quaint 
cramped buildings,, is especially interesting. Here are found many medieval structures fthi.-,- 
weather-beaten walls speak in dumb yet eloquent language of the ruthless battle with the y« ar=. 
On market-days this fine square is filled with countless small booths, spread with gardvn-pfoJu'.e 
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GREEK CATHOLIC CHURCH OF THE ARCHANGEL MICHAEL 
Tlii'; sancluarv \va<i built diirins: tbc Ruv.ian doiniiiati..iJ. for it 'va-- tl"' .i ‘ 

imparl to Warsaw the aspcrt of a RusMaii town, llw biii;i- (inc k Calholir r.itln ilral m tli>- i . •.! 
Squ.iro. rcKupIotod in igi.:, lias been dismaiUted. but this rhurrli, tln» i::h y***'* attr,’.! tiw* in ^ 
f.uil.islii' il>7.aiiline fonu, was aslriUiiiS contrast to the Tolisb (."thic and KriMi'-aiif 


window.^. ^lost of them date from the 
finirtconth and fifteenth centuries. But 
now. alas ! they have little to show of 
tho?e intere.stinsj days of old Polish life, 
save here and there some highly decor- 
ated fai^ade with motto and coat-of- 
anns. They are divided up into tene- 
ments. and above the carven portals 
hideous signboards call attention to the 
multifarious wares to be obtained within, 
while on the pavement without swarm 
rollickim:. black-eved Hebrew babie.s. 


A movement is afoot to redeem thest* 
brave old buildings from the vandal. -m 
which now holds them in thrall, and to 
restore to them their form-r diemty. 
Such a restoration would giv.‘ back to 
Warsaw one of it-* choicest bits, a ->]i: are 
which in veii'-rable di-tmrtion ai:d 
refined simplicity could r.ink v. ith tii'- 
be>t of Kurope’s med:.-v.!l -'pMO - 

The northern out-kirts are dommatid 
by the colossal .-truetiire of tie- m.' -d- r:i 
Citadel. It wa^ r.ii-_d :n by 1 ir 
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for his triumph over the Turks before 
Vienna. Near the high altar, in a quiet, 
chapel, a marble sarcophagus enshrines 
his heart, and not far off a sepulchral 
urn holds the heart of Stanislas Ponia- 
towski, the last of Poland’s kingly line. 
In the Miodowa rises the notable palace 
of the Archbishop of Warsaw ; a few 
steps away is the imposing Raezynski 
Palace, an historical building formerly 
known as the Krasinski Palace. 

There arc several great banking 
houses and business offices, literary and 


artistic clubs, schools and educational 
centres — the Polytechnic is a most 
enterprising and an impressive institute. 
Public and private buildings devoted to 
.art and science arc varied ; one art 
exhibition was permanently founded in 
1859 ; and many charitable organiza- 
tions are fully occupied with their 
humanitarian tasks. Near the Lazienki 
Gardens is the new Radium Institute, 
the first stone of which was laid on 
June 7, 1925, by Mme. Curie, the great 
Polish scientist and discoverer of radium. 


Donald McLeish 

MONUMENT TO MICKIEWICZ, THE GREAT ROMANTIC POET OF POLAND 
Standing off the wide street known as Cracow Suburb is one of the many statues which adorn 
Warsaw, that of Adam Mickiewicz, 1798-1855, Poland’s national poet, whose poem “ Pan Tadeusz ” 
'"J'sterpiece of Slavonic literature. Enclosed by a railing, this fine monument is 47i feet high, 
the bronze figure being 13 feet high. Beyond is seen the Church of S. Joseph, founded in 1643 
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Thu environs of the city likewise hold 
loo many striking feitnres to permit 
of any detailed description ; there are 
villas, palaces (for instance, at Willa- 
jniw. the famous ]>alacc of John Sobic- 
ski), churches, gardens, battlefields; 
each and all recallitig painful and splen- 
did memories. In the western suburb of 
Wola is the lilection Field, where, be- 
tween the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the elections of the Polish 
kings took place, frequently the occasion 
of scenes of great magnificence, but often 
of bloodshed and distress. 

Factories, foundries, m ils surround 
the city on all sides, for Warsaw is a 
great industrial centre, and before the 
Great War it was the most active centre 
of trade in Russian Poland. The de- 
vastating effects of war ruined much of 
its activity, but with the restoration of 
the Polish state industry revived and 
to-day rapid progre.ss is being made in 
many branches. 

The City’s IndusIrinI Side 

Cotton laces and embro'.deries, iron 
and steel articles, machinery, boilers, 
m.iterials for bridge-building, all come 
from this enterprising district. Cutlery, 
too. is manufactured stifliciently well to 
bring to the town a reputation as flatter- 
ing :is that enjoyed by the English 
Sheffield. Bcet-sug.ar refining, beer- 
brewing, the manufacture of starch 
from potatoes, flour-milling, tobacco 
making, tanning and the production 
of woollen goods and paper are staple 
industries of long standing. 

In addition to this long list, mention 
must be made of the " fancy goods ” 
produced so prolifically by Warsaw 
and its neighbourhood — toys of various 
kinds, artificial flowers, hats, watches, 
glass-ware and musical instruments of 
almost every description. Several fairs 
aid the development of trade ; two 
especially, the wool fair and the hop 
fair, are of considerable importance. 

The great navigable Vistula, or 
Wisla, which shared the fate of Poland 
and was partitioned among alien powers, 
was ever Warsaw’s direct trade-outlet 


to the sea. Now as an important railway 
centre, commanding a network of routes 
radiating in all directions, the city has 
easier atid more rapid methods of 
transport. Yet the river craft have held 
their own in spite of modern mechanical 
wonders, and, quite apart from the good 
steamship services, clumsy old cargo 
boats still sail heavily-laden down- 
stream to Danzig, while smaller vessels 
continue to bring their stores of ripe 
fruit and garden produce to the markets 
of Warsaw. 

Activity Since the Great War 

The street traffic is considerable ; the 
m-irkct-placcs, particularly, present 
scenes of animation and there is a dis- 
tinct cosmopolitan air in the business 
quarters of the city. The impt wements 
effected after the Great War have now 
brought their own reward, and the 
damage and decay resulting from the 
gross neglect of Russian domination are 
slowly but surely being eradicated. 
Municipal enterprise is successfully re- 
habilitating the city’s former status. 
Several fine buildings are in course of 
constniction, and the erection of many 
large government edifices, monu- 
mental in design, including the new 
Houses of Parliament, is projected. 

The Spirit of Poland's Capital 

Warsaw has come into its o^vn again, 
and will undoubtedly reassume its posi- 
tion as one of the greatest capitals of 
Europe. Much care and forethought 
are being lavished on it by its present 
rightful rulers, and the faith and 
patriotism which shone steadily tlirough- 
out the dark days when Poland lay 
submerged beneath the deep waters of 
foreign oppression are evident in the 
enlightened and progressive spirit now 
pervading every section of society and 
traceable through all activities. In its 
glorious past, its romantic and historical 
associations, its national importance, 
its esthetic achievements and its genius 
and ideals, the city if '•'^eE, a fitting 
monument, stimula- d ab‘'''£r, 
to the dauntless spir 
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WASHINGTON 


Federal Capital of the United States 

by Sir John Foster Fraser 

Author of " America at Work ” 


I N a way, Washington, capital of 
the United States, is the most 
curious city in the world. There 
are forty-eight states in America, and 
each is represented by one of the 
stars on the crim-son striped flag, popu- 
larly known as “ Old Glory ’’ ; but 
Washington tlie city, as distinct from 
Washington state wliich is over on the 
Pacific coast, is not represented even 
by part of one of these stars. 

Citizens of Washington cannot, like 
other xVmericans, like the sons of 
Illinois, Nebra.ska, Michigan, Alabama 
and Kentuckj’, boast of their state, 
because it does not belong to any state. 

The folk of “ God's own country,” 
jealous for equality, would never agree 
to one state having the privilege of 
containing within its area the capital of 
the greatest countrj' on earth and called 
after the greatest man of that country, 
George ^^■a.«;hington, first president of 
the United States and renowned 
throughout the world for the destruction 
of cherr 3 '^-trees and staunchne.ss in 
vcracit^^ So it is a place apart, with 
usualh' the letters D.C. behind its 
name signifying District of Columbia. 

Where Rate Collcciors Arc Not 

For an American to live in W.a.«hing- 
ton is considered to be honour enough. 
As he does not pay rates, he has no voice 
in the local administration of the place, 
even to electing a mayor and coqxira- 
tion. Washington has no such things. 
.\nd as it is in no state he has no vote 
in electing men to the lIou.s<> of Ke- 
jiresentalives or tlie Senate. Wa-hing- 
ton in.iy hoii'^e the government but 
Washingtonians have less voice in local 
and nation.i! aii.iirs than the old hay- 
s'. > li ■■ f.irin rs out in tar Id.di*'. Iii'ie -d. 


Americans who live in Wa.shington are 
completel}'^ disfranchised. 

It is a town distinct from all othiT 
towns. It is niled bv' the President 
and Congrc.s5 through a Board of Com- 
mi.ssioners. who are genial bureaucrats 
frcelj' c.vpcnding moiiej’ out of the fi-deral 
e.vchcqucr, providing lovel}' avenne.s, 
great parks, noble buildings, fulfilling 
magnificent plans for maintaining health 
and beautj', and the residint is not 
called upon to contribute one dollar 
for its upkeep. He has no voice in the 
government of the great Kepublic ; 
but he lives in a town where there are 
no rate collectors. 

Geometric Town-plnnninij 

Mo.st capitals, like London and Paris 
and Rome, have grown out of the mist 
of history. But Washington was made, 
rather more than a hundred year?, ago, 
on what might be called a geometric 
plan with the Capitol, the seat of govern- 
ment, in the midst and long teniacles 
radiating spoke-hke from a centre. 
Maybe the idea came from Napoli'on's 
reconstruction of Paris. Tin-- .spok«s 
are really great avenues r;d!<d aftt r tin* 
oiliest of the .States, like Pemisylv.inia 
Avenue and .Ma.-iai hii.-etts Avi mn.* 
and Vermont .Avenue aiirl Cr.nnectif ut 
Avenue. Unlike L'linloii. v.uli it-. 
Regent Sirc t and Picr.idilly. bh.ift* - 
bury Avinue and .\ldv. ych, ('In ip ■!<!•■ 
and Lndgate Hill, with aiici. nt ’.vmduig -. 
whiih are perpI'-.Ning to the vi^it^'f .tn'l 
particularly to tie- for* !"n< r, W.i iiin 
ton. apart from it-- avenu---, u'i'.e-. no 
fin-— ^oiindin-.,' nair.' to it- -ir-'t-. 
Tlay are nam- d aft- r th-- .di-h.ii -t -r 
ar-* nnmb'-r- ■!. 

In .\rr.i rie i. if y-'U -- - k d-.r- - t:' n, \- -i 
are uct l< Id t<i tak-- th'.- -■•'-.•ai firairi .; 
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to the left and tten the first on your 
right. You are told to go west two blocks 
and then turn north a block. -So in 
Washington all streets running north and 
south go by number : ist Street, 2nd 
Street, as the case may be. But all 
streets running east and west are called 
after the alphabet A Street, B Street, 
and so on. And thus you have small 
difficulty in learning your way to 167, 
14th Street, or 82, E Street, or wherever 
you happen to have an engagement, 
say, to eat waffles and drink iced coffee. 

As every English schoolboy and most 
Members of Parliament know, the first 
name of Mr. Washington was George. 
Now being a modest man, and a private 
gentleman before he became president 
of the Republic, he thought the seat 
of government should be called Federal 
Cit5^ He was so beloved, however. 


WASHINGTON 

that his own wishes were overruled, 
and it was called Washington. But 
alongside, quite close indeed, sprouted 
another town, with no pretension to 
lead in anything — ^just a congregation 
of " honest-to-goodness hundred per 
cent. Americans,” many of them des- 
cribed as '* coloured ” — and the happy 
idea came of utilising the president's 
first name ; and that is why it came 
to be called Georgetown. 

As Washington’s chief occupation 
is that of making laws it does not bother 
much about making other things, as 
automobiles at Detroit, canned meat 
at Chicago, furniture at Grand Rapids 
and culture at Boston. The population 
of Washington (including Georgetown) 
is not far short of half a million. Be- 
sides high officers of state, ambassadors 
and ministers from the three comers of 
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Ewins nalioway 

WASHINGTON’S GREAT WHITE GATEWAY: THE UNION STATION 
Tl;p I’ninM St.Htosi is ri>iislrtirtr<l to li.irinoiiv* with tho coiier.il stvic of the rest of the ofTicial archi- 
l<Ttii:c wiiirli iiiii;lil. j'cili.ips. Is* leniusl “ neocl.issir.” The oiic-dcck trams, “street cars” as 
ll'.ov call them .m* nmmm; alom; Mass.irluisetts Avenue, one of the city’s Ions diagonal streets. 
Tl;e reiiiisviv.ini.i i.iilnud rtms from here to Italtiinore, ao miles north 










urowD Brotliors 

IONIC COLONNADE OF THE TREASURY BUILDING 
Close by While House is the Treasury Duilding over which visitors are shown, though not without 
caution. It is a huge place, i6o yards long and 90 yards deep. There are the silver vaults to be seen 
where is bullion by the million ; the Cash Room ; and a kind of museum containing portraits of the 
more successful forgers with the results of their craftsmanship 
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WASHINGTON 



Ernest Feterfly 


WHITENED WALLS OF THE CAPITOL LIT BY SEARCHLIGHTS 

Facing towards the Potomac and with its base go feet above the stream-level, the Capitol dominates 
Washington. It is built of sandstone painted white and the wings are of white marble, so that it lends 
itself to this kind of night illumination. The road srirfacc here has allowed puddles to collect in which 
the dome is seen mirrored. Some of the searchlights appear as a number of white spots to the left 
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the British House of Lords, and tlic Hall 
of Representatives has something of the 
same sombrenoss as the House of 
Commons. There are no dignitaries in 
wigs, but there arc a number of spry 
messenger boys in knickerbockers who 
thoroughly enjoy themselves. 

I was in Washington on March 4, 
19 ’I. when President Harding was 
inaugurated. President Wil.'^on re- 
tained ofiice until noon, but as he 
was ill and palsied he got through 
the formal signing of documents 
slowly. 1 remember that the clock in 
the Senate was put back twenty 
minutes, so that ^Ir. Harding really 
did not take the oath as president 
till about ie.30. 

The place which f:u:cinated me was 
the Congre.ssional Library'. It was like 
entering a dream palace of sumptuous- 
ness. As an .American would tell 
you, it cost $6,000,000 (£1.200.000). 
What a disjday of gold decoration 
and rod and green flooring and marble 
staircases and huge canvasas and 
mighty statuarj’ ! I am sure I have 
never been in .<0 impre.ssivc a place. 
There is accommodation for five million 
book.s, but up to the present a mere 
million arc there. 

Washington sets an c.\ample to the 
world in six'ctacular housing of its 
departments, even though the financial 
reward of the officials is not what you 
might c.\pcct. The buildings arc vast 
and ornate. The Treasury is 
stupendously Ionic, the Patent Office 
is a great marble and granite Doric 
pile ; indeed all the government offices 
arc dignified and some of them are 
gorgeous, unlike the way in which 
some departments are lodged in London. 
And I would like to say that nowhere in 
the world — and I have been in many 
places — have I met more pleasant men, 
particularly willing to supply the 
literary visitor with all the information 
for which he may be in search. 

Then there is the Smithsonian 
Institute founded by an Englishman 
" for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge amongst men," and the 



Cwins Galloway 

WHERE LINCOLN WAS MURDERED 
Ford's Thc.itrc is much as it w.ts when the 
f.inntic Wilkes Uooth, an actor, shot President 
Lincoln in the stage bo.'c, April 14, 1S65 

Corcoran Art Gallery, which was started 
with a private collection and an endow- 
ment of £i,Soo,ooo. There is the 
Washington Monument, like Cleopatra’s 
Needle, but rising 555 feet and the 
marble gleaming in the sun like a 
mass of silver. 

The squares, the parks, the gardens 
are amazingly beautiful, and though 
in high summer-time the climate is 
oppressive and enervating the country 
round is full of inviting charm. 
Washington is called " the city of 
magnificent distances," because every- 
thing is so spacious. There is no 
huddling together of houses ; vegetation 
is rife and brilliant. As one saunters 
along the majestic avenues one realizes 
there is a fine achievement in archi- 
tectural beauty and I, for one, take 
liberty to believe that American 
architects of to-day — ^breaking away 
from convention — ^have more artistic 
originality in design than their brethren 
in any other country. 

Near by are the broad waters of the 
Potomac river. It is recorded that 


tpyrithted iii V.S.A., 1923, by The AmalgamaUd Press (1922) Limited. 
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KrDC«t i'elorflr 

RIVERSIDE PROMENADE UNDER CHERRY-TREES OF JAPAN 
The river Potomac is nearly a mile across here, at the limit of navigation and tidal inllueiice. Below 
Monument Park there is a famous walk under cherry-trees which were presented to the city in ioi'‘ 
by the people of Japan’s capital, Tokyo. There are about 3,000 of them, and in bloom time 
a ku-tle of soft colour hides, for the space of a short walk, the monumental buildings 



WORLD'S HIGHEST PILE OF MASONRY: THE WASHINGTON OBELISK 
A mile and a hall west ot the Capitol this awesome spike rises 555 feet towaciU the clouds. B v/ai a 
great while building, haring been begun in 1S48, abandoned, like the Tower ol Babel, «vca ye^j u.e.^ 
and only completed in 18S4 at a cost of about £260,000. It is hollow, and a hit tal:cs people w 
top tor the view. In the foreground is the Lincoln .Memorial 
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Jn iSzb ilie I’.m.ifn.l Conference, llie first attempt to unite the interests of the republics of North and 
South Ainonca, limhc up. a failure. Subsequently, Pan-American conferences to effect standard coinage, 
improved ir.ide rei.iiions, cxtndition aereeinents, and so on. were held in iSgq at Me.tico City, at Rio in 
looO. Uuenos Aires in iqto. and Wasliington in 1916. Above is the Pan-American building 



GLEAMING MASONIC TEMPLE OF THE SCOTTISH RITE 
Like many other institutions in America, Freemasonry is subject to "boosting” in a way seldom 
encountered elsewhere. Thus this striking building is to be seen m i6th Street built and situated so as 
to catch the eye at once. Each face ot the temple displays ten Ionic columns, and the entrance is 
most impressively guarded by a watching sphinx on either hand 
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WEST INDIES 


Island Boundary of the Caribbean 

by Richard Curie 

Author of *' Wanderings, a Book of Reminiscence and Travel " 


T he West Indies arc an archipelago 
in the shape of an arc stretching 
from Trinidad, wliich lies just off 
the coast of Venezuela, to Cuba, which 
lies about 200 miles to the east of the 
coast of Mexico. 

Its length is about 1.750 miles, and it 
consists of a vast number of different 
islands, ranging from such as Cuba, 
many hundred miles in lengtli, to tiny 
islets of only a few square miles. The 
boundaries of the whole group are 
roughly as follows : on the north and 
east the Atlantic, on the west the 
Florida Strait, the Gulf of Jlexico, the 
Yucatan Channel and the Caribbean 
Sea, on the south the Caribbean Sea 
and the northern shores of South 
America. Some of the Bahamits lie 
outside the Tropics, but all the West 
Indies proper lie within them. 

The typical West Indian island is 
green, mountainous and ruggedly 
beautiful, though of course among so 
many one can find great variations in 
the ph5'sical appearance. The climate 
is hot and subject to comparatively 
little change throughout the year, 
though it is extraordinary' how much 
the rainfall varies even in different 
parts of one island. 

The Islands and iheir Owners 

Geographically, the islands all form 
part of what was probably once a 
continuous piece of land; but, politically, 
they claim many different allegiances. 
Cuba and Haiti between them make 
three republics ; Porto Rico, St. Thomas, 
and Santa Cruz belong to the 
United States ; while the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, Cayman Islands, Trinidad 
and most of the Leeward and Windv,’ard 


Islands are British, though a few are 
Dutch and a few French. 

The whole of the West Indies and the 
Bahamas, including Cuba and Jamaica, 
which are dealt with elsewhere, have an 
area of nearly 100,000 square miles, 
while the total population is 6,500,000. 

Mountains of a Drowned Land 

Of these 100,000 square miles Britain 
only owns about 12,000, though 
the great majority of the islands 
belong to her. The principal British 
posse.ssions among the smaller islands 
are Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, 
Antigua, Montserrat, Dominica, Bar- 
bados, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago 
and Trinidad. The French own Guade- 
loupe, Martinique and part of St. Martin, 
the Dutch the other half of St. Martin, 
Curasao, Buen Ayre, Aruba, St. 
Eustacius and Saba. 

The West Indies are presumably the 
summits of a submerged land and the 
mountain chain can be traced, more or 
less, throughout their length. Some 
even of the smaller islands, such as 
St. Lucia and Dominica, are a mass of 
wld and tangled mountains, and in all 
the larger islands there are great 
mountain ranges. The highest peaks 
occur in Haiti, where there is one 
mountain of 10,300 feet and another 
of 9,690. There are many volcanoes, 
both active and extinct, in the western 
line of the Lesser Antilles. 

Lakes are few, and such as exist are 
usually but the filled-in craters of extinct 
volcanoes. Of aU the islands of ivhich 
this article treats, Haiti is probably the 
richest in lakes, as it is certainly the 
largest in size. Miner, d springs are to 
be found in many . " i=l^ ' ' , and 
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rivers, though nowhere important, are 
numerous. The Yuna, Grand Yaqui, 
Artibonitc and Yaqui Chico in Haiti 
arc, perhaps, the most important. 

As we have seen, nearly all the islands 
lie within the Torrid Zone, and the 
climate is therefore tropical. On the 
whole it may be called a healthy climate, 
and the great heat is tempered by the 
trade winds of the Caribbean Sea. There 
is a wet and a dry season ; the wet 
season falls between June and the end 
of the year, and is broken by a spell of 
dry weather in August and September. 
Towards the end of the wet season there 
are frequent thunderstorms, and, with 
few exceptions, the islands are liable 
to be visited by hurricanes from August 
to October. From December to May, 
when the dry season occurs, the weather 
is charming, and during the three 
months from January to March the 
north-east trade winds blow and give a 
refreshing coolness to the nights. 

Some of the islands arc very .subject 
to malaria, but, in the eastern group. 


Barbados is totally free from this 
disease and acts, as it were, as the sana- 
torium and recruiting ground for all 
the islands around and even for the 
mainland as well. 

With the exception of a few aborigines 
on a few of the islands, the native 
inhabitants are the descendants of 
African slaves and they flourish exceed- 
ingly in the West Indies. Tourists, also, 
who usually choose the healthier months 
and the healthier islands, greatly enjoy 
the climate, as also do settlers who take 
proper care of themselves. But in the 
strict meaning of the word the tropics 
are not a white man’s country and 
evident deterioration is shown, ^ter a 
few generations, among the Europeans 
born on the islands. 

The flora is of immense richness and 
variety, and this is partly due to the 
fact that plants have been introduced, 
cither in a wild state or under cultiva- 
tion, from most parts of the world. The 
forests, which are of great extent and 
importance, produce valuable trees and 



SORTING THE SEA HARVEST OF SPONGES AT NASSAU. BAHAMAS 
Sponge fishing is an established industry in the Bahamas, the vast group of British islands extending 
between Florida and Haiti, with Nassau, on New Providence Island, as the capital and seat of 
govcriment. In these subtropical seas sponges grow to a great size, and the fishery is usually 
carried on by trawling or wth long-pronged forks, but the finest species are obtained by diving 
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palms in abundance. Satin-wood is 
common; Piptadenia, which is almost 
imperishable, is used for house- 
building; Sapindus is readilj' market- 
able because of its toughness ; and crab- 
wood 5aelds a valuable oil. 

Foes of the Tropical Farmer 

The wild animals are neither numer- 
ous nor remarkable. There are racoons, 
monke5^s, deer, snakes, alligators. There 
are many lovel}^ birds, including parrots 
and humming birds, and brightly 
coloured fish. The mongoose was intro- 
duced into Jamaica to kill the snakes, 
but it soon began to kill hens and steal 
eggs, and it has now become a regular 
pest. The Jamaicans would willingly 
have back all their snakes, provided they 
could get rid of their mongooses. 

The different tropical crops culti- 
vated throughout the islands are sub- 
ject to the attacks of a great many 
insect pests, but there are numerous 
agricultural scientists who wage a 
perpetual war against them, and. taken 
all in all, it may be said that 
agriculture flourishes in the islands. 
Hurricanes have, from time to time, 
done frightful harm to the plantations 
in the various islands. Indeed, it is 
the hurricane, which cannot really be 
guarded against, that is the farmer's 
worst foe. 

The principal geological formations are 
granitic, coralline and volcanic. The 
higher ridges of the Great Antilles are 
granitic, the Bahamas and the outer- 
Ijnng of the Lesser Antilles are coral- 
line, and the inner line is volcanic. 

Trinidad’s Great Lake of Pitch 

The volcanic islands probably possess 
the richest soils, but so far as minerals 
are concerned Trinidad, with its pitch 
lake and its petroleum, is by far the 
wealthiest. Tliis pitch lake, which pro- 
duces so much of the asphalt with which 
streets are paved, brings in, in nonnal 
vears, a royalty revenue to the colony 
of about £50,000. Apart from this, 
copper, iron, coal, gold, manganese and 

have been found in some of the 
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islands under review, but their com- 
mercial importance is very^ slight. 

The wealth of the West Indies is 
mainly in agriculture. .Sea-fishing is an 
industry of some importance in some of 
the islands and, off Barbados especially, 
the catching of flyung fish which never 
come closer to land than seven miles, 
and of grouper and snapper, employs 
an appreciable number of people. Tlie 
negro inhabitants are fond of dried 
fish and the fisherman can always find 
use for a large catch. 

Forestr)^ is not conducted on very 
scientific principles. The valuable wood's 
are cut out, but reafforestation is, to all 
intents and purjjoses, unknown. On 
the savannas of Jamaica, as on some 
of the other islands, there are large 
cattle farms, but agriculture claims the 
labour of most of the inhabitants. 

Various Island Specialities 

Such crops as sugar, bananas, cotton, 
tobacco, coffee, limes, cocoa, sjjices, 
coconuts and pineapples are grown 
on a large scale, and some of the 
industries, such as the banana industr>' 
in Porto Rico whose produce is mainly 
sold to the United States, are e.v- 
tremcly important. Modern methods 
have been, more and more, introduced 
all round, and the sugar industry i.s 
being developed by the c.\tension of the 
central factory sy'stem. 

Jamaica, the largest of the British 
islands, produces the greatest \’arii;tj' of 
crops, but some islands specialise only 
in one or perhaps two products. I't^r 
example, the staple industry of Dominica 
is limes; of St. Vincent and St. Kitts, 
sea-island cotton ; of Mont.seiTai, limiv? 
and sea-island cotton ; and of I^ar- 
bados. sea-island cotton and sugar. 
With regard to sugar, it may be men- 
tioned that Cuba, which though a 
West Indian island i.s out^i<ll• our 
scope, is the greatest producer in lie- 
world, with an annual output averagm,: 
about 2,500.000 t(jn.->. 

In the nature of things the \\ 'Vit In h' - 
are mainly exporters of iheir produ- -■ 

A comparatively small amount o. t!.'** 



of woven strai 
orto Ricans. Here they are for sale in tin 
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Fort de France is the chief port of Martinique, a volcanic island, 
one of the largest of the Windward group, belonging to the French 



West In-dies. Trinidad's aulstaitding imparlance for the Urihsk 
Spirllies in its famous " late " of pilch, or asphalt, near Urea 
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West Indies. This and the photograph opposite show the 
picturesque quality given to Clmrlotte Amalie by its streets of steps 
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Of volcanic origin, with its rugged, diversified scenery, fertile soil and delightful climate, Grenada, the 
most southerly of the Windward Group, lying S6 miles due north of the west end of Trinidad, is indisput- 
ably one of the loveliest islands in the British West Indies. The capital, St. George's, headquarters of the 
Windward Islands’ administration, lies on a sm.iU peninsula and has a fine, almost landlocked harbour 




Before ^e terrible disaster of 1902, when an eruption of Mt. Pelfie, 4,500 feet high, devastated the 
island. St. Pierre_ was the ehief to\vn of Martinique, the centre of French colonisation in the West 
Indi(». This view shows the tragic mass of ruins that meets the eye at the slope of Mt. Pelee 
where St. Pierre and nearly 30,000 people succumbed to the awful fury of the great volcano 






WINNIPEG 


The Metropolis of Western Canada 

by Walter Lefroy 

I-Mitor of •• Ciinada." "The Cxnntlian Kxport Pioneer," etc. 


W INNTPKt'., llnuitih •■.ssonlially a 
uK’iKrn rity, is m'verthele.-'S 
alri'ady old t no\>!^h to have a 
past ronsidiT.ihli' in''tori(' interest. 
Its In>tory is inextrioahly interwoven 
with tiiat of the vast reiiiiin whirli we 
kimw as Western Canada, from the 
earliest eX]doration. thnni;;h the toil- 
some disconraiiinp i>eri<ul of pioneer 
settlement, down to tlie pre.-eiit day. 
when its historic past is, perhaps, a 
little ohsenred hy its obvhnis future. 

The name Winnipei' spran.t; from the 
desittnatifjii f,'iven hy the Cree Indians 
to the ftreat lake .|o inihs to tlic 
nortli : " Win," muddy, " niiH-e," water. 

It was the h'reiich e.xplorer. La 
Vorendrye, wlio. followint; up the chain 
of rivers and lakes from .Monlr*’al. 
discovered in 17,3s the Lake of tlio 
Woods, the Winnipe/,' river, and Lake 
Winnipef,' ; and, pa.ssini; aloni* the Ked 
Kiver, set eyes on the site of the pre.sent 
city of Winnipei; and built Fort Kongo 
at the continence of the Ked and 
A.ssiniboinc rivers. This French fnr- 
trading post seems to constitute the 
commencing point of the history of 
Winnipeg, and it is still ct)mmemor.ited 
in the name of the southern suburb. 

A Tradinii Post from ihc First 

Here at later dales four other forts 
were also built, around which centred 
the most interesting events in the early 
history of the west. Fort Gibraltar, 
erected in i8o.|. ; Fort Douglas, erected 
by the Hudson Bay Company ; old 
Fort Garry, and later the more elaborate 
new Fort Garry, erected in 1S53. Not 
far from this latter fort there was built 
in 1S60 the first house in Winnipeg. 

For some 200 years the whole of this 
interior of Canada was under the supreme 


rule of (he Hudson May Company; 
and in tlie far-off davs of the early 
nineteenth century h'orl Garry, though 
only an outpost of civilization, was 
alreadv in omr scuff a metropolis, as it 
was the main trading point for the Ked 
.Men of thcr v.ist prairies and the northern 
territories of ffirests, lakes and rivers. 

Arriv.1l oI l.eird Selkirk's Sctllers 

In .August, 1S12. the first party of 
.<et(lers undiT Lord Selkirk's scheme 
arrived from .‘Scotland and Ireland and 
.<ettle<l on the banks of the Red Kiver 
just below where Winnipeg stands 
(o-day. TIkw not only had to endure 
the .severest hard.ships in creating their 
farni.s, but had to face also strong 
opposition from the great fur-trading 
companies, who fore.saw in the .settle- 
ment of the territory the destniction 
of the game pre.^erves from which they 
drew their trade. The .settlers, however, 
held on tenaciously and their progress, 
though slow, was sure. 

In 1869 the countrj' passed from the 
rule of the HucLson Bay Company 
to that of the government of Canada. 
Discontent and misunderstanding on 
the part of the French " metis,” or 
half-breeds, in conne.xion with this 
change led to what was known as the 
first North-West rebellion under Louis 
Riel, which, however, disappeared like 
smoke on the arrival of the expedition 
under the then Colonel Wolseley in 
August, 1S70. 

The population of Winnipeg itself 
was at this time about 215. The only 
regular communication with the outside 
world was by Red River carts overland 
to St. Paul. Mail was brought in once 
a week. There was no bank or post 
office in Winnipeg, only one doctor. 
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WINNIPEG AT THE JUNCTION OF THE RED AND ASSINIBOINE RIVERS 

one church, one little newspaper, one times remarkabl}' rapid progress, until 
policeman and about twenty buildings. now, with its population of 200,000. 

The coming of Lord Wolsele5'’s it is the real metropolis of central 
expedition really marked the opening Canada. It is the business centre, 
of a fresh era. Shortly thereafter a the wholesale distributing point and 
steamboat service was established on the market for ilanitoba, Saskatchewan 
the Red River, and Winnipeg became and Alberta. 

apparent as the " Gatew’ay of the In considering AVinnipeg at present 
North-West." or with an eye to the future, the out- 

In 1S73 Winnipeg w'as incorporated standing factor is its situation. It 

as a cit}'^ with 1,869 inhabitants. In has been described as being at the 

1878, w'hen the population had increased " neck of the bottle.” Perhaps a more 
to about 6,500, the first railway reached just simile would be the " stem of the 

the city from the south, and in 1S81, hour-glass," for, as is obvious to anyone 

W’hen the Canadian Pacific Railway with even a superficial knowledge of 

W'as being constructed, the city Canada, the Dominion is divided by 

experienced its first boom. nature into two huge parts. 

From then omvards Winnipeg’s story In the east lie Ontario, Quebec and 
has been one of sound, sure and at the ilaritime Provinces, with their 
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comparatively close popufatioii. tficfr Winnipc!; to-day is the political 
groat cities and mamifacturingiiulustrios. capital and seat of the government of 

To the west lie the vast, highly fertile the province of Manitoba, and the fine 

and productive Prairie Provinces, which. Legislative buildings arc one of the out- 

though only a small portion of the standing architectural features of the 

avaifable laml is as yet cultivated, city. It is the railroad centre of western 

have already won the title "The Canada, and the pivotal point of both 

Granary of the hhnpire.” the great Canadian railway systems, 

These two great inirtions of Canada the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian 

are, however, separated by the Great National railways. From Winnipeg 

Lakes and tlie neck of rocky territory radiate no le.ss than twenty-seven 

which lies between Lake Superior and railway lines, giving connc.\ion with 

Hudson Pay. .Vt the western end of this every part of the continent. The 

neck stands Winnipeg, through which, Caiiatlian Pacific Railway Company’s 

as through the ste. n of an hour-glass. yards are stated to be the largest in 

pours all the inil )W and outilow of the world -operated by one company, 

trade between cast and west. ami contain over 150 miles of sidings 



•* Canada ” 

DOMED ANTECHAMBER TO THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY’S HALL 
Manitoba, along with the rest of the Canadian provinces, save Quebec and Nova Scotia, which 
have both .a Legislative Chamber and a Legislative Assembly, has but one administrative body, 
this meets m the magnificent Parliament buildings upon whose interior much has been lavished, 
the premises are open during session and there is a gallery in the Chamber for the use of the public 
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■ ”■ *' *' * * ’ Canadian Pacific Sailway 

LAST RESTING PLACE FOR AN OLD PIONEER OF THE IRON ROAD 
In front of the Canadian Pacific station there is an enclosure containing the " Countess of Dufferin,” 
an old wood-fuel locomotive of the Company, numbered “ one,” which pulled the first train from 
Montreal to Winnipeg in i88i. In the wood-burning engines, owing to the danger of forest fires, the 
funnels were spread out goblet-wise at the top in order to catch as many sparks as possible 
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Canadian 2?ational Bailwaya 

ORGANIZATION IN INDUSTRY: HOW THEY HANDLE LIVESTOCK 
Alberta and Saskatchewan are the chief ranching provinces of Canada and Winnipeg’s situation midway 
between the East and West guarantees that its stock yards shall be both large and prosperous. The 
beasts are driven from the trucks into the pens and so into the long cattle-sheds behind. A glance at 
the photograph shows how a great number of animals can be dealt with in a short space of time 
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In 1887 Winnipeg was made the 
grain inspection centre for the province 
of Manitoba. To-day the city is the 
greatest primary grain market in the 
world where actual trading in grain is 
done. Most of the grain from the 
agricultural west is marketed and 
financed at Winnipeg and what this 
implies can be realized from the fact 
that the western wheat crop alone in 
a good year totals from 300,000,000 to 
400,000,000 bushels. In 1918, 442,530,600 
bushels grown in western Canada passed 
through Winnipeg. 

In the autumn, when the grain 
from the millions of cultivated acres 
in the Prairie Provinces percolates 
down the branch lines to the main 
railways and along these flows as 
huge torrents all converging on Winnipeg, 
the scene of intense activity in the 
railway yards may be imagined. 

The Winnipeg Stock Yards arc the 
largest in Canada. They represent an 
investment of over £200,000, cover some 
200 acres of land, and can accommodate 
many thousands of cattle, sheep and 
pigs. They are served by over five miles 
of railway sidings, six miles of sewers 
and five miles of water mains. 

Plant for Hydro-cicctric Power 

There arc twenty-one branches of 
chartered banks located in Winnipeg, 
which stands third among Canadian 
cities in point of bank clearings. In 1905 
the city determined to undertake 
hydro-electrical development and estab- 
lished a plant with an ultimate capacity 
of 100,000 horse-power. 

The Winnipeg Electric Company, 
which operates the electric street rail- 
way system serving the city and its 
suburbs and also supplies power for 
lighting, heating and industrial purposes, 
runs a hydro-electric plant of its own, 
while within the last few years the 
Manitoba Power Company, a concern 
subsidiary to the former, has established 
a very large hydro-electric plant at 
Great Falls on the Winnipeg River, 
from which increasing power can be 
supplied as the demand increases. 


In 1919 the city opened one of the 
world’s greatest water-supply systems, 
through which 85,000,000 gallons of 
pure soft water can be delivered daily 
to the city from Shoal Lake which is 
90 miles away across the provincial 
boundary line in Ontario, The cost 
of this undertaking was over £3,000,000, 
With cheap power, a splendid supply 
of water, excellent fire-protection 
system and a great territory to serve, 
the attractions possessed by the city 
for manufacturers are obvious. 

City of Beautiful Homes 

From the point of view of a resident, 
Winnipeg is a city of beautiful homes. 
It enjoys a splendid situation on the 
Assiniboinc and Red rivers. Being of 
modern growth, it has avoided the 
narrow streets and lanes which often 
characterise older towns. It is indeed 
noted for its wide and well paved 
thoroughfares, its beautiful boulevards 
and residential streets. There are in 
the city area 120 miles of boulevards 
and 31 public parks and squares and 
recreation grounds easily accessible. 

Assiniboine Park, about three miles 
from the centre of the city, is 282 acres 
in extent. It was selected by the city 
on account of its natural beauty, 
and much money has since been spent 
on its improvement. Splendid drive- 
ways through the park and along the 
riverside connect with the paved 
streets of the city. The park contains 
a large conservatory and palm house, 
with zoological gardens, where can be 
seen, among other animals, the buffalo, 
the original inhabitant of western 
Canada and lord of the great plains 
before Winnipeg was founded. Tennis 
courts, cricket pitches and baseball 
grounds provide for the recreation 
of the people. 

Golfers Well Provided For 

Kildonan Park, somewhat smaller 
though equally beautiful, is on the 
banks of the Red River and adjoining 
it there is an eighteen-hole municipal 
golf course. It may also be mentioned 
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ANOTHER KIND OF RESIDENCE; APARTMENT HOUSE IN BROADWAY 
This handsome block of flats, which would be called an “ apartment house,” gives the maximum of 
frontage for the space provided with its small courtyard on which so many window’s |ook. is.oiiw 
that raised causeways lead to the road which is separated from the central tramway track by turl ano 
a row of trees. Broadway leads to the Union Station seen in the page opposite 
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WINNIPEG'S MARKET BUILDING BEHIND THE CITY HALL 
Geoeraphical situation has made Winnipeg what it is. There are only about loo miles separating 
the huse lake Winnipeg from the United States frontier and all trade from east or west must pass through 
this area and so, naturally, through the city. Besides being a great railway centre it is the repository 
for the products of the vast North-West. The little Market Building is symbolic of the city s function 



“ Canada ” 

FORT GARRY HOTEL IN BROADWAY, NEAR AN HISTORIC CIVIC SITE 


The great Hudson Bay Company was established in 1670 upon a charter from Charles II. to Prince 
Rupert. To this Canada owes much for her development, and Winnipeg, fourth city of the Dominion, 
grew up round one of the company’s forts. Fort Garry, built near the spot where this hotel now stands. 
In the distance can be seen the C.N.R. Union Station with a tramway running to it 




ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA 

East Africa’s Isles of Spice 

by Major Francis B. Pearce, c.m.g. 

of TUo IsUnd-JfolropoU. of Eastern A.nca 

^ roocraDhically Zanzibar island may 

i MO!JC. llK 'Stom' satellites of the roughly into two dtetinct 

/V %t continent of Afnea ts a be <l^d ‘ ^i„y stern 

^ fmall group n ^ate area and the infertile and comparatively 

Ihepoliticalunilknownasthesnltanate — „„ot. The taS'' “«ntry 

of Zanzibar. , . .. marches with the western coast and its 

It lies under the eastern lee of moulded into series of parallel 

continent, nearly midway belweei • intervening valleys trending 

Cape and Cairo, and compr^ ^ ,Slly north and south. This elevated 

islands of Zanzibar and Tcnil . - g^ner y ^ t 

with a litter of encircling isloti^aiid a varying breadth from east to 

Tp of coast (inclusive of the islarf of a vary^ 

Mombasa) on the African , y.^rst point, knoivn as Masmgini Hill. 

Owing to its central geOj, . 1 ‘ above sea-level, 

position, its commodious harbours and -WO 

pure water supply. Zanzibar has splcc with the Land Breeze 

attracted from the earliest epochs o Pomba the highest land does not 

history merchandise from Arabia and ^ '‘JJ and is to be found in the 

Ldmtan, from Persia and Chaldea ^^'^o fcet, a« 
and even from far tathay. Indcc tracts here arc much broken 

was once the dominant factor on i ® ‘ coniplicatcd system of creeks 

eastern littoral of Africa, for it controllecl by * ^valleys intervening amid 

the great trade routes tliat led to anc a P of rounded hills, 

from the dimmest depths of the interior, a ‘ . ^^^n/ibar and Pemba are so 

and its ruler became, as a matter ^/"^"^^ing like mountain 

of course, the paramount influence m dc ici appearance of the islands 

the vast regions of tropical Africa. scene y, is sufficiently striking, and 

The Geoiiniphy of the Islands * presents Softl^Sula^ 

■The island of Zanzibar, lapped by the of covered with masses of 

tepid waters of the Indian Ocean, lies mg i _„i_c nnd fragrant clove planta- 
25 miles from the African coast in waving p embowered many a 

longitude 39° 19' E., and in latitude of romantic aspect, as 

6° S. It is an island of low elevation, ruin P‘ nrosaic villages of the 

48 imlesiu length from uorth to south, "'““‘'''nr 

with an extreme breadth from east to Babve P°P . ggg. is of every imagin- 
west of 15 miles. Its area is 640 square T ® except where it 

miles, so it is over four times the size able sia submerged coral reefs 

' of the Isle of Wight (147 square miles), ripples over assumes 

The sister-island of Pemba, with its ^ of intense and vivid 

curiously fretted coast-line, is distant mdescri a . . and languorous, 

about 35 miles to the north-east. It is ^ ® , breeze during the clove 

• 40 miles in length from north to south, and the imoreenated with the 

and its breads varies from four to harvest is often impreg 

ten miles. It contains 372 square miles, perfume o sp • 
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Geologically both Zanzibar and Pemba 
are mainly built up of coralline lime- 
stone, the result of the activities of the 
coral organism. Much of the basic 
structure, which also comprises some 
sandstone, has been modified by the 
agencies of nature, and to-day the 
overlying soil, especially in the 
hilly and fertile areas, consists largely 
of multi-coloured sands, loams and 
clays enriched by layers of humus and 
alluvial deposits. 

There is little doubt that Zanzibar 
was at one time connected with the 
African continent, and the existence of 
coral formation upon some of the highest 
hills demonstrates that it has been 
pushed up from the ocean bed and very 
possibly at various geological epochs 
has been rcsubmerged under the sea, 
o.nly to rise again. 

Zanzibar is an island of contrasts. It 
is by no means entirely fertile or decked 
with verdure. In fact, the fertile elevated 
country comprises little more than one- 
third of the entire island, and the 
remainder is largely composed, save for 
some oases, of rough calcareous rock, 
which bears little of value except a 
fringe of coconut palms along the sea- 
shore and the limited crops of a rather 
sparse population. 

The limit of sea and land is defined 
in both islands by low cliffs of honey- 
combed coralline limestone, which the 
sea is continually \mdermining. This 
fretting and cutting down of the coast 
by wave action has resulted in the 
formation of numerous reels and small 
islets. Off the coast of Zanzibar we find 
the islands of Tumbatu, where there are 
ruins of a stone-built town which is 
known to have been in existence in the 
thirteenth century. Quarantine Island 
off Zanzibar town, Bawi, Pungume, 
Uzi and many others. 

Fringing Pemba there is quite an 
archipelago of islets, some of which are 
sparsely inhabited. Among the more 
important are Njao, Fundo, Mesali — 
where tradition asserts Captain Kidd, 
the famous pirate, hid his treasure — 
Makongwe, Panza and Kiwani, 



Tho jack-fruit is common in Zanzibar, and 
often attains an enormous size. It will be 
noted that it grows from the tree-trunk and 
not from the branches 

There is a plentiful supply of water 
in both islands, derived from springs 
and streamlets which rise in the hilly 
country of the interior and generally 
flow westward to the sea. The largest 
of these streams are the Kipange, the 
Zingwe-zingwe and the Mwera. The 
climate of the sultanate is, of course, 
tropical, and there is not much variation 
in the level of the thermometer through- 
out the year. The hot weather season 
extends from the months of November 
to April. 

The .mean annual temperatures in 
Zanzibar are a maximum of about 
85° F. and a minimum of 7yi°, while 
in Pemba 81 ° F. and yo’S ° are the 
respective extremes. Compared with 
India, these temperatures may not 
appear very formidable, but the heat is 
often trying owing to the dampness of 
the air. The most uncomfortable period 
of the year for Europeans is at the 
change of the monsoons in November 
and March, for it is then that the trade 
winds, which do so much to make li 
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OMc»’.v iiiAOif.u wjth inoia and east’^africa’'* 


• t:t / (1 . ,:f; • 1 . V t>‘, U;,;.- ViTV .lt|r>t>.-ttVV \vi{*l th>‘ir 

: !.!*■ .S', •: I'. ■’,».* I'Hl- V.UlDrlfiy InMtS, 

•I.r Ji. C I , t . It; Ui A'. 1 ti;. (.» 4 ‘..itl.'i’!' i ifilC-l-.'-'s, SfM.lllts ttr aHV 

; 1-! iV -.i.r ir-,.- i.t I.: {J.- '.{.i;'.. wiiiilt .iiiU 


«ijf 4!i>wn (41 

Nisi!, h"t, ‘ l.unmv il.iy-. .iini nsjfht 

111 111 liu- .ilinovl unii-lii'Viil 

li<H)ir;il ln-.il X.iii/iii.ii !•. luil y»»;iMti>-Uil 

uiilif.ililiy i'ki’ ;u!iilt Jiiinijhaii*.. ami 
malaria is jifiuially «>s a miKl tVjM-. 
NrViTthi'lrss llii- cliiiiati- is Midi as t«> 
nuvSsiiati.- a Murujvaii " limiu- “ 

fVi-ry i\vo ur thii-v \vais fur a diaiitjr. 
TliriL* art- lu'u rainy .-vasous. Tin; 
“ small rains " tail in Ni)Vi-inl)i.r anil the 
" “I'ral rains ” in Maivh ami April. Tin; 
avcrat;i; annual rainfall in Zanzibar is 
5a indios ami in iVmba bS ini'lus. 

^anr.ibar may be consklfreil tnilsulo 
tlu* belt within which tyjihoons are wimt 
to assert themselves, for the last cyclone 


: tuifl; the islaml as long tigo as 1872. 
Tin- ilaiiui!:*' then wrought was enormous 
ami the rii’h clove plantations were 
level!r»l ami ilestruyeil. Curiously enough 
th- toinailo coutiueil itself to Zanzibar, 
ami Temba islaml was left practically 
untouched. 

The vegetation to be fotmd in the 
sultanate is distinctly trojiical in 
character. In the fertile zones of both 
islands nearly every acre is cultivated, 
and protluces a wonderful assortment 
of crops of economic value. There is, 
however, one growth of paramount 
importiince that gives distinction to 
the mime of Zanzibar in the world's 
markets. This is the clove ; and the 
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clove is, the pride of Zanzibar. This 
spice is the dried unopened flower-bud 
of the Eugenia caryophyllata or clove- 
tree, which belongs to the same order as 
the m5Ttlc. Some 10,000 tons of the 
fragrant spice are exported annually 
from Zanzibar to London, Bombay 
and New York. 

The remarkable fact about this spice 
tree is that it really onlj'^ flourishes in 
Zanzibar, and especially in Pemba 
i.'sland. It grows grudgingly in Penang, 
in certain islands of the Dutch East 


ZANZIBAR 

Indies and in a few isolated places in 
the tropics, but it is from the Zanzibar 
group that the world obtains its main 
supply of cloves. 

The other products of value which 
grow so well in these rich spice islands 
of the Azanian Sea are those generally 
met with in the tropics and comprise 
the coconut-palm, sugar, rice, tobacco, 
nutmeg, chillie, numerous oil seeds and 
a large variety of fruits. 

Zanzibar is not a cattle or sheep 
country, and only a few herds are kept 
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_ O. Moliean 

GLADE IN A PLANTATION OF AROMATIC CLOVE-TREES 

principal industry of Zanzibar, and the crops of this fragrant spice, together 
with those of the sister-island, Pemba, constitute more than three-quarters of the world’s supply, 
m noth islands some 48,000 acres are under cloves and over three million trees, indudingsome of the 
nnest m the wond, are in bearing. The total average annual crop is estimated at about 7,500 tons 
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n.f “ Metrof)0;is o: :.‘jf Eii: Afncan Coast, " in spite of its v.ca!tfj and otda.'Iy a it.jn.v.ra:;-,.-., •- ' 
oi the least spoilt cities ol the Orient. Us esaia street, aarrov,- is a l-f/elevar i lo r.i 

.fsScr ways, uEere strange carseu iioo."s guard tsaszivc f-ouses or give j.rev;; 

ia Secretive gardens, while all tj.c (/Copies o: Asra and Africa (a.i up and dt>»:j witi.e i! 
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Konnoth Gomyn 

SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN A NARROW STREET OF ZANZIBAR 
Zanzibar city is a network of winding streets, many of them not even wide enough for a vehicle to pass. 
The latticed windows, massive portals and tortuous stairways impart a touch of mvstery, acrentuated 
by the deep, dark shadows thrown by the brilliant sunshine. Despite its narrow lanes and dense 
population, Zanzibar is quite a healthy native city, owing to its excellent and abundant water supply 



Untt >> l' li :■ 


SUNSET OVER THE HARBOUR OF ZANZIBAR 
From the date of its foundation at the bcRinnins of the eightCfnlh centurv to tho r^t o! i 

British protectorate at the end of the ninctccntli, Zanzibar city rouU rliin} to r.in!. ... ti,- ji. .-.; 
tnsanitarv place in the world. To-day it is a clianning to««, Kritputm.-'h- ('.(.in; hi: it. h tnit 
is due not so much to its buildings as to the green and s.apphire ot its i'.iitnd-.lr.t!.' I l;.i:i..>i:r 



ZANZIBAR’S LANDING QUAY SEEN FROM A BOAT 
An idea oS the neat and trim, if liardiy i.mpov.rjg. app-aranc- o: c:!'/ 

b given bv this view o: ti.e landing quay trorn the water. It an. jzu...' i.,.. i.- .... 

px-ativvlv short .^pace of time, by way of lighting, sanitatio:. an 1 wi.iii ..'....u:..,... a. 
when one rt:r.emU» that the rirtident iiurop.ears pa,.;.uUt;';:i i-m> a-'-'*- « ■■■> 


l;r:t.... f 
ij . 1 . ■ * 

.< ■.;i; ;. 

;. t . ; 
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ZANZIBAR 



Kenneth Comyn 

NATIVE DANCE IN PROGRESS IN A ZANZIBAR VILLAGE 
^ feature of Zanzib.'ir is the native dancing, which although quite unmusical and 

^ 1 quaint and picturesque. The “ orchestra ” consists of two or three men, who beat 
hav u monotonously, with no variation in tone and little in time, on large drums, which 
*6 parchment stretched over one end only, while several men walk, leap or “ dance ” around 


glamour which envelops Zanzibar does 
not mean, however, that the place 
IS asleep or lacking in enterprise. It 
IS, on the contrary, surprisingly alert and 
up to date. For instance, the shipping 
acilities offered by the splendid harbour 
are extended by the construction of a 
ii3oo-foot wharf, furnished with every 
conceivable modern appliance and 


conveniences for the handling and 
storage of cargo. 

Alongside this quay mail steamers 
drawing up to 30 feet are able to lie at 
any state of the tide ; and indeed 
Zanzibar harbour comfortably accom- 
modated H.M.S. Hood and the other 
cruisers on their world’s tour in 1924. 
Some of the more lonely lighthouses 
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which dot the coast are installed with 
untended “ Aga ” gas-lights, which are 
extinguished autoniaticall3' the rising 
sun, and similarlj’’ rekindled bj’^ the 
shadows of night. 

The houses and streets of the cit}' have 
long been lit with electricity, and a 
widespread system of telephones and 
two pow'erful wireless stations link up 
the capital witli outl5ing islands and 
districts. Among other evidences of 
civilization are two cathedrals, hand- 
some law courts, palatial government 
offices, gov'emment schools, a museum, 
an extenstye public park with cricket, 
football and hocke}' grounds for native 
pla3^ers, as well as numerous tennis 
courts and a sporting golf links with 
grass greens which are considered not 
unworth3' of Europe, 

The Europeans in the- sultanate do 
not exceed about 270, and most of 
these are British. There are, too, 
about 11,000 British Indians, nearly all 
of whom are engaged in trade. Included 
under the term " natives ” are some 
10,000 Arabs, whose ancestors mostly 
came from Oman on the Persian Gulf a 
centur3'^ ago. These interesting people 
are not traders but form the nobility 
and the landowning class. 

The great bulk of the population 
consists of more than 203,000 Swahilis, 
nearly aU Moslems. Of these 87,000 
liv'e in the island of Pemba, The name 
“ Swahili ” is deriv^ed from the Arabic, 
and signifies " Coast People.” Most of 
them are countr3' folk, and reside in 
scattered hamlets dotted throughout 
the fertile areas or on the sea-coasts. 
Many of these village clusters form 

ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA: 

Natural Division. A group of continen- 
tal coralline islands off the east coast of 
Central Africa. 

Climate and Vegetation. Tropical, wtli 
two rain3* seasons. 

Products. Cloves (Britain’s spice is- 
lands), copra, oranges. Native food- 
stuffs. 


charming pictures, surrounded as 
the3' often are b3* palm groves and 
orange gardens. The native houses are 
rectangular and commodious, covered 
with a good thatclied roof of plaited 
palm-fronds. 

i^ong the deadly diseases which 
afflict the natives arc smallpox, con- 
sumption, bilharziasis and ank3dosto- 
miasis or hook-worm. The first named 
is kept in subjection by systematic 
vaccination. There are a few Imndred 
lepers, who are isolated and well tended 
in a pleasantly situated settlement under 
government supervision. The hideous 
disease known as elephantiasis is preva- 
lent, and man3' cases are met with in 
Zanzibar cit3^ On the other hand, 
cholera, plague, sleeping sickness, 3’ellov 
fev'er and t3’phoid compensate for thi- 
b3' being almost unknown. 

Rats and mosquitoes have ever been 
the curse of the tropics, as disseminators 
of disease, and Zanzibar has its quota 
of both ; but an efficient and ever-alert 
public health department does its best 
to ensure that these pests have a hard 
time of it. 

The Swahili of Zanzibar retains many 
of the characteristics of his African 
origin, but some of his more primitive 
traits have become modified b3' contact 
through the centuries with cultured 
strangers from Europe and Asia. To-da3’ , 
we find him a well-behav’ed, somewhat 
irresponsible soul wdth little initiative or 
ambition. His zeal for work can 
hardly be called pronounced, and on 
the whole he prefers to take life as 
easily as may be in the scented serenity 
of his island home. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SVMMARY 
' Outlook. As an entrepot for Central 
Africa (cf. Singapore), a British pro- 
tectorate adjacent to British Hast Africa, 
with a commodious harbour and prac- 
tically a monopoly of the production f>i 
cloves, Zanzibar has little fear that he. 
future will he less prosperous or 
glorious than her past. 




N. WHICH. BY THE USE OF PARALLELS AND ELLIPTICAL MERIDIANS, SHOWS THE ACTUAL RELATI’ 
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Aach, river, 200S 

Aachen, descrliiflon, IGSl 

Aalhort;, 1GI2 

Anlcsund, view, 3007 

Aalsmeer, 3127 

Aar, river, 3S77. OGSO, SS'sa 

Abadan. Islaml, 311^0 

Abana (Baradai, river, 1373, ];i'3 

Abaalnman, nilncml stirini:'', 13-1! 

Abbai. Sre Blue Xitc 

Abbolabad, 3331 

Abbot’s Pass. 1331 

Aberdares, mountain*, 1091, IGOO 

Aberdeen, 3300, 3301, 3377 

Aberdover, minrall, 1313 

Aberystwith, -1333 

Abo, description, 1S90 

Abors, tribe. 337 

Aboukir, aerodrome, 1737 

Abraham, Plain* o/, .1331-3.3 

Abruzai, 3319. 3335. 2;’.03 

Abu, .Mount, !S35, 3338 

Abyssinia, aarlcnltnre, 3-7 

— area (with Kritrea), I 

— basket weavlns, 8 

— boimdarlr*, I 

— camel caravan, 10 

— capitals, 0, 13 

— c-ittle-raUlnB, po«llilIltIcs, ?, 11 
—climate, 3-3, 1, 10 
— cotTcc-crowIni!, 7 
—commerce, 8, 13-1 1, lo 
—communication*, 8, lo, 13 13, 10 
— conllKuratlon, I 
— cotton-Krowimr, 7-S 
—district Ica-icd to Ore.it Hritaln, 13 
— <lonkcy caravan, 10 
—dress, M 

—flora and fauna, 3, 10 
— Bcolony, 1-2 
— grain selicni, 3 
—hones, 3, 11 
—Industries, 7-8, 10 
— map, 2 
— ntarketa, 5, 13 

merciiantl, 

— natural divisions, 10 
—outlook, 10 
—population, 10 
—products, 7-8, 13-1 1 
—rivers, l, 4, 13, 10 
— slave trafllc, 3831 
—towns, 0, 15 
AcadlM Begion, 1218-19 
Acajutla, 1205, 1200 
Accra, 2087, 2003, 2000 
Aehensee, 4078 
Achill Island, 2300 
Ac^se, tribe, 2044, 3048 
Aehtay, loch, 3544 

Aconcagua, river, 1352 
Acre, terr.tory, 045 
A'W. town, 3010, 3074 
Adadleh, 3725 
Atomawa, 2080, 2087 

Bridge, 1314, 1324, 2’>3‘> 
Adam’s Peak, 1300, 1311, 1330 " 
Adamson’s Peak, 3030 

—communications, 8, 13 3739 

— main gate, 6 


lAddls Abbabn, main street, 9 
1 — market, 3, 5, 13 
-rainfall, 2-3, 10 
Adelaide, 118, 130, 130. iS.'i 
Addle Land, 190-90 
Addle pengiiins, Ifll, 202 
Aden, 211. 33 1, 253 
Adirondack blonntains, 10.87 
Adnilrally Islands, 3.988, .‘1750 
Adrianople, 1 109, | (77 
Adriatic Sea. ‘3315, ‘3:119 
Aege.an Sea, 115, 127, ‘3012 
Aeoltan iLIparli Istands. :i0.'i3 
Aerorlane, flying over .^cotlaml, 3518, 
:i533 

—Ilyina over Taurus Ml*., 133 
— Kokker. 103, 1.13 
Afghanistan, nareemcnl with Ilrltlsh 
i.’ov<-nimcnt, 32 
— acrleultiirc, ‘30, 32 
— .trea, 17 
— .imiy. 32 
— Iwnler tribe*. ‘30-29 
— iKitmdarlc*, 17. 20 
■camel train In Khyl>cr l’.i*.*, 30 
climate, 17-18, :12 
— ciimmcrcc, 19-20, 31 
— cummnnlcatlon*. 19, 20, 31. 32 
— di-«rrIptlon, 17-33 
— dhea'C, 17-I.S 
[— fvlneatlnn. 29 
— llnra and fauna, 13-19, 32 
— fortre**, ‘30 
—frontier nut Ire, 20 
— fnill “tali, 28 
—Reoloslcal fnnnatton, 2183 
— guvcnnneiit, 29-:’>0 
— indeiM'ndonce. ‘30, .12 
—irrigation, 17, 29, 32 
— Indiclal administration, 32 
-langnage, 20 
—map, 18 
—mineral*, 19, 32 
— munntalii scenes. 22-27 
— native carav-an, 27. 31 
— natttral division.*. 32 
— occupation*. 20. 32 
— pn*--es. 10, 22. ;|0, 31, 32 
— pnlitiral divisions, 17, 29-30 
— population. 17, ‘311-20 
— pttxinct*. 18, 19-‘30, ‘39, 32 
—religion, 20 
— river*, 32 

—tribal law system, 32 
—woman carrying woo<l, 21 
Afghan Tnrklstan, 17. 18, 20 
Afluro Kara Hissar, 121, 132 
Africa, 33-3.S 
— area, 33, 38 
— civilizatinns, 33 
-climate, 30. .17 
— commerce, 38 
— conllgiiratlon. 34-30. 33 
— conno-Ion with Etiropo formerly, 
138, 535, 3053 
deserts, 30, 37-38 
— disc.ascs, 30, 37 

— East. Set! East Africa, Konya, blozam- 
binne, Nyn.saland, Tanganyika Terri- 
tory and Uganda 
— evolution, 33 
-Hsxplorcrs, x.viv-xsvl 
—flora, 37-38 

— ^b'rcnch Enuatorlal, See French Equa- 
torial Africa 
-geology, 33-34 
— German East. 5eeTnng,anyika Territory 
— lakes, 30, 38 
— length of coasb-Unc, 33 
— llfo foe Europeans, 30, 37 


Africa, maps, xll, xIP, 35 
minerals 33-3-1 , 38 
—population, 38 
[—position, 38 
—products, 30-37 , 38 
—rivers, 34. 33 
— South, tfeebiouth Africa 
— South-west, Piotc torate. See l/ial lille 
— West. See .-Viu’cln, Congo, Guinea 

Lands 

Atridi, tribe, 20, 30, 3325-20 
Agordat, 13, 10 
Agra, state, 2187, 2194 
Agra, town, 2189, 2190, 2193, 2212, 2213 
Agram, population, 3587 
Abaggar (Hoggar) Mountains, 34, 3477, 
3181 

Ahlllo (Ankhlalo). 1070, 1003 
Ahkat, 225 

Ahmadabod, district, 813, 820 
Abmadabad, town, capital of Gujarat, 
S2.> 

city R.itc, 705 
-description, TOO, 828 
Inilnstrlcs, 820, 827 
—Jama Jlasjld, 810, 823 
— shrine of ll.anco Snprcc, 700 
— temple of llathl Singli, 801 
—walls of Dada Ifarl, 81U) 

Ahmadnagar, .SOI, 813. 821, 820 
Aldln-Guzol-Hissor, 130-31 
Aigues-Mortes, 1028 
Aiguillo Tetie, peak, 1018 
Ain Tcdida. Fomlnk of, 500 
Ainu, tribe, 2309, 2410 
Air (Baghson) Mountains, 3473, 3481 
Air services. See communications under 
each country or town 
AUono, clicstimt forest, 1408 
lAix-Ia-CbapeUe, 1070, IDSl 
Aix-Ies-Bnins, 1029 

Ajaccio. 1490, 1401, 1409, 1501, 1502 
Ajmcr-3Icrwara, 3339 
Ajuda, palace of, 2407 
Akaya, .silk factories, 2402 
Akers Elv, 1403 
Akersbus, 1308, 1403 
Akhaltsikb, 1287 
Aktamou, Island, 318 
Akuroyri, 2175, 2180 
Alabaster quarries, Voltcrni, 4059 
Alaska, accessible ports, 34-55 
-agricnlturo. 41-42, 43, 45 
-bridge over Hurricane Gulch, 41 
-cllimitc, 30-42, 57 
collapse of whaling Industry, 48 
— roinmunicatious, 54-57 
—description, 39-57 
—dog teams, 40 
— cITccts of Great War, 55 
— E.*klmos, 259, 203, 271, 284, 285, 280 
— extent, 39 

— flora nnd fauna, 41-43, 57, 277 
—forests, 39, 40, 41-42 
— fox-breeding ranch, 43 
— ^gold-mining, 43, 48, 49, 54-57, 281 
— health conditions, 57 
I — ^Indian totem polds, 54, 65 
■industries, 45-54, 57 
■landing at Nome by aerial cage, 48 
— mop, 40 

-minerals, 39, 43-45, 54, 57, 98, 279-81 
-mountains, 41, 51-53 
I — natural divisions, 57 
— nicknames, 43, 57 
— oil reserve, 43, 279 
— outlook, 67 
— population, 48 
— products, 43, 279 
— purchased by U.S.A., 43, 60 
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Alaska 
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Alaska, reindeer industry, 44, 45-54, 279 
— rivers, 40 
—salmon cannery, 47 
— summer scene, 49 
— to\vns, 57 

— ^trout, a day’s catch, 271 
— umiak, 46 
— walrus, 42 
Alassio, 8393 
Alba-Iulia, 3437 
Albania, administration, 60, 62 
— agriculture, 61-62 
— area, 59 

-blood-feud, 59, 70, 71, 72 
— broken pump, 70 
— character of people, 59-60, 05 6b, 70-72 
— climate, 66 
-commerce, 58, 65 
-communications, 07, 70, 72 
-currency, 69 
-description, 60-02, 72 
-dress, 59, 65 
-education, 65-67 
-expulsion of Italians (1920), 59 
-food, 64 

-fortified country house, 72 
-houses, 63, 67, 68 
-Italian occupation, 07 
-" kula/’ 67 

-lack of good harbours, 61 
-language, 67 
-map, 60 

-minerals, development, 3586 
-natural divisions, 68, 72 
-occupations, 62, 05, 72 
-population, 59 
-pottery kiln, 73 
-priests, tales of, 70-72 
-products, 62 
-religious question, 60^ 62-65, 68, 70-72 
-southern, conditions m, 65-07 
^tock, no attempt at improvement, 
62, 70 

-taxation, 61 
-towns, 68 

-unsettled state, 59-60 
-watch-party in mountains, 71 
dbano, lake, 2349 
dbany (U.S.A.), 4088 
dbany CWestem Australia), 413, 437 
Llbendotf, annual pilgrimage, 3685 
dberobelio, view, 2361 
dbsrt, lake, 1691 
Jbeit Edward, Mt., 2886-87 
klberta, 1220, 1229,1232 
JbertviUe, 1439, 1441, 1452 
dcantara, 3791, 3796 
Llcobaca, abbey and barracks, 3274 
dcudia'; 522, 532 
deppo, 1583, 3913, 3914, 3925 
Jeutian Is., 43, 55, 259, 205, 281 
Jexander Archipelago, 50 
dexandretta, 3911 
dexandria, 1751, 1703, 1764 
dexandropol, 314, 317, 1280, 1284 
dfold, 1866, 2145, 2146, 2148, 2149, 
2150, 2156 
dgarve, 3268 
dgau Alps, 2002 
ilgeciras, 154, 155, 169, 589 
dgeria, climate, 594, 620 
-communications, 557, 560, 570, C02-604, 
020 

-education, 557 

-■French administration, 535, 590 
-gorge of Chiffa aud hotel, 569 
-map, 533 
-minerals, 548, 594 
-monetary system, 548 
-outlook, 020 
-products, 548, 594, 620 
-Roman aqueduct, 592 
-Route de la Corniche, 570 
-Suspension Bridge, Rummel Gorge, 579 
-tomb of 5Iassinissa, 591 
rtomb of Sileue Cleopatra and Juba, 591 
-towns and villages, 548-57, 583, 594-604 
-travelling in, 602-604 
-See also Barbary State-s and Sahara 
.Igheto, 3540 

Jgiers. Boulevard de Fiance, o61 

^^7. HOX. 


-communications, 526, 557, 604, 1940 
-description, 594-001 
-Great Mosque, 564 


Algiers, house, Saracenic style, 502 ■ 
—mosques, 501, 564, 565 
— ^Port de Commerce, 558 
-post-office, 560 

—residence of governor-general, 561 
— Rne de la Kasbah, 559 
— Rue d’Isly, 563 
—street leading to Kasbah. 563 
—view, 547, 578 
Uhambta. See under Granada 
^loante, 150, 526, 3807, 3814, 3818 
Aligarh, 2209, 2217 
Alipore, Zoological Gardens, 1180 
Alkmaat, 2114, 2115, 2120 
Allahabad 2209, 2213 
lAUalinborn, peak, 3896 
Alloa, 3531, 3362 
Almaden, 3809 

AJmannagia, gorge, 2162, 2170, 2178 
Almeria, 152, 165, 107 
Almonrdl, castle of, 3275 
Along, Bay of, 2277 
Alpaca, 780 
Alphens, river, 2057 
Alps, Algdu, 2002 
—Austrian, 463-8, 474-5, 477-8, 483, 491-5 
— Dlnaric, 68, 881, 3581 
— formation, 1886 
— France, retlmbering, 1928 
— Gallthal, 488 
—Italy, 2315, 2318-19 
■Karaivahken, 468, 486, 495 
-Maritime, 3381, 3383 
— Oetztbaler, 4074 
— mineral wealth, 477-78 
—Switzerland, 3873-76, 3882, 3890 
— vleu-8, 474-5, 483, 491-5, 1934, 1936, 
1948, 2310, 4071-74, 4076-78 
Alps, Southern (New Zealand), 2944, 2048 
Alsace-Lorraine, climate, 85 
— communications, 91, 05 
-description, 75-95 
-former extent, 75 
I— geology, 70, 85, 87 
— German occupation, 88-89, 95 
-industries, 88-92, 95 
-map, 76 

-minerals, 88-89, 90-91, 95 
-peasants in fields, 77 
1— peoples, 95 
— ^physical divisions, 75-88, 95 
— products, 89-90 
— trivets, 85, 80-87, 91, 95 
— stork's nest, 94 
— timber industry, 89-90, 93, 94 
— towns, 91, 92-95 

— view from Hartmannsweilerkopf, 90 

— ^>vine industry, 93 

Alsen, island, 1639, 1646 

Alster, river, 2097, 2099 

Altai Mts., 2783, 2792, 3632, 3644 

Altaplanicie, 769, 775, 777, 790, 792 

Alien, river, 3008 

Altona, 2097 

Altsohl (Zvolenl, 1560 

Alviella, 3276 

Alwai, 3350 

l^zelts, river, 2505, 2560 
Amager, island, 1479, 1484 
Amalfi, 2354, 2355 
Amanzimtoti, 2850 
Amapala, 1296 
Amara, 2731 

Amarante, water-wheels, 3270 
Amaraputa, 1130 
Amarnath, Cave of, 2452 
Amatlan, oilfields, 2753 
Amazon, river, Colombian frontier ques- 
tion, 1423 

— connexion with Orinoco, 4161 
1 — coarse, 943-47, 3763 
— navigable distances, 3765 
— parent stream, different opinions, 3190 
—tributaries, 771, 947. 1707 
Ambato, 1707, 1710 
Amber, ancient city, 3346 
Amber, Mount, 2570 
Amber, found on Baltic coasts, 1884 
Amboyna, island, 2632 
Amecameca, scene, 2759 
America, discovery, xix-xx 
I — Indians. See that title 


Anatolia 


— ^maps, XV, xvi, 96 
— ^Pan-American conferences, 4255 


America, Cent^. See Central America 
America, Kortb, climate, 98-99 
cotton, and the holl-wccvil, 99-100 
—description, 97-100 
— peology, 97-98 
—industries, 99-100 
I — flakes, 08 
—map, 90 
[ — minerals, 98 
I — negro slavery, 99 
—peoples, 100 
—position, 100 
-products, 99-100 
, -rivers, 98, 100 
— vegetation, 99, 100 
— See also Alaska, .-Ircttc Lands, Canada, 
' Mexico, Aewfoundland, L’.S. A. 

Amenca, South. See South America 
Amiata, Monte, 2333 
Amiens, cathedral, 1915 
Amman, 3081 

Ammo-Chn, river, 3943, 3049 
Amoy, 324, 1246 
Amritsar, 3252, 3322 
Amsterdam, Ainstcl bridge, 112 
—burgomasters, anecdote, 101 
—canals, 104, 111 
—Central Station, 114 
—climate, 101-2 

— communications, 103, 1860, 3868 
—daily life, 114 
— defence by flooding, 101 
— diamond-cutting industry, 103-8 
— drawbridge over canal, 111 
—education, 108-10 
I — employment, 108 
— friction trith country, 101, 104 
— “ grachten." 102-3 
—health, 102 
— history, 101, 104 
— Hooge Sluis, 112 

— ^houses, construction on piles, 103, 111 
-housing, 110 
-industries, 105-8 
— islands, 107 

— ^Jewish population, 109, 110-13 
I— “ Jordaau," 110 
— Kalverstraat, 114 
-map, 102 
-Mint, 107 
I — Moutelbaans Tower, 100, 114 
— name, 105 

— notable public buildings, 114 
—old houses, 103, 113 
I — Ooster Bok, 100 
' — Glide Scluins, 100 
— Paleis van I'olksvlijt, 112, 114 
I — patrician families, 101 
— politics, 108 
, — ^population, 101 
— Prin-s Hendrik Eade, 106 
— Frinseiigracht, 103 
— ^religion, 108 
— ^Rcmbrandtplein, 103 
I — ^Rijksmuseum, 114 
— ^Royal Palace, 103 
— S. KichoJas’ church, 109 
I — skating, 102 
— street-boys, 113-114 
-students, stories, 108-10 
I — town plamdng, 110 
— views, 105, 107 
I — Voulelpark, 113 
Amncn, lake, 2073 
Amu Daria (Oxus), 4030 
Amur, river, 323. 2087, 3030, 3040 
Anadyr, river, 3048 

Anaimudi, peak, 2233 

Anatolia, Aqueduct of Paradise, 1 19 
— araba, native wagen, 130 
— climate, 115, 110, 127-8, 13a 
— communications, 125-7, 130, 13 j 
— configuration, 115-25, 133, 13 j 
— description, 115-35 
— fauna, 116-23 
—flora, 115, no, 133 
I — future development, 135 
geology, 110, 133 
-history. 135 
— industries, 128, 135 
—irrigation schemes, 12o, 128 
— lava cones, 118 
— lost harbours, 128-30 
— ^map, 120 
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Anatolia^ 

Anatolia, mohair. I-’’- 
— nomaiis ^ 

— opium. l‘-l; 

— people?. 

— product?, 1~’. 1-* 

— ^rclipion?, 11>J 
—liver?. 11-’ 

—salt laVcs, llj 
— sanitation ant te. • 

—Taurus Mts-: ..'J 

— tonmsarjl viwns. i-*. *— 

AnatoUHissar, llt.ii' 
Anchorape, 55 

Ancohuraa. peas, 

Anaalnsix azTir^-.T^^j-^.-- 

— beet-suparpnaiP. - ^ *-■- - 

—c3ptaincy-sfr.erJ., 

— cluiracter of p-XT-?, 

153.16a.K-J,, „ 

— climate, _lir. 1’ "•?; 

— cominuiucati''"*- j 

— cork irdaftrv. iCo 

— description. 13T--: ? 

— dcvclcpm-— t cl res: — , *•■■ 

169 . -.v V— 

— former ccnnemtns > .. . 

133, ISWO 
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Arabia 


Arabia, tonus, 2S7, 241-S3 
— vcBeliition, 258 
— water supply, 237 
—women’s IKc, 258 
Arabia Fctraea, 223, 238, 230 
Arafat, Mount, 222, 227, 243 
Aragon, 2507 
Arakan, 1101 

Arakan Yoma, mountains, 2227 
Aral Sea, 324 

Ararat, Mount, 300, 312, 313, 310 
Aras Sn, river, 310, 311, 315 
Arauoans, tribe, 3145 
Araneo, coiil deposits, 1307 
AravaUi Hills, 1007, 2183, 2184, 3330, 
3358 

Arases, river, 310, 311, 315 
Arobangol, 3448 
Architecture, Gothic, 2088 
Arco, view, 2327 
Arcos de la Frontera, 104 
Arctic Circle. 250, 201, 200, 208, 270, 
285, 3800 

Arctic Lands, olr service, prospects, 2831 
—climate, 200-08, 280 
— communications, 283, 280 
— conilguration, 200 
— contrasted with Antarctica, 205-00 
—development, 283, 280 
—Eskimos, 250-00, 277, 278, 283-80 
— Eskimos harpooning seal, 270 
— Eskimos' houses, 203, 200, 284-85 
— exploration dlthcultics, 205-00 
—fauna, 208, 272-73, 277-70, 280, 1230 
— Horn, 208, 200, 280 
— forests, 208, 270 
— Riaciers, 205, 274-75 
— icc-cakcs breaking up, 202 
— ice polo or pole of relative Inacccssl 
hUlty, 250 

— Industries, 270-83, 280 
— insects, 200-07, 200 
— map, 200 
— marine life, 205, 278 
—minerals, 204, 270-81 
— natural divisions, 280 
— products, 270 

—reindeer (meat) Industry, 270, 281-83 
— settlements, 283 
— summer scenes, 200 
— ^timber, 270 
—trade, 270, 281-83, 280 
— trout, 271, 273 
— walrus asleep, 201 
— wlmllng, 207-08, 270, 281 
— See also Alaska, Greenland, SpItzhcrRcii 
Arctic Ocean, 202-03, 205-00, 278, 3857 
Arctis. 1800, 1800, 2180, 2285, 2884, 3020, 
3578 3808 

Ardennes! mountains, 055, 070, 002, 101 1 

Ardudwy, mountains, 4211, 4228 

Are, sports resort, ‘3807 

Areanipa, 708, 3205 

Aretas, river, 117 

Arezzo, 4050 

Argaeus-Hagh (Eriish), 110, 118 
Argentario, Monte, 2355 
Argentina, administration, 283 
— agriculture, 291, 203, 300-4 
— area, 287 
— boundaries, 287-88 
— cattle herds, 302 
— cereal zone, 291-93, 295-97, 305 
— climate, 297-300, 308 
— commerce, 295, 300, 308 
— communications, 208, 300, 300-7, 308 
— conilguration, 201-95, 300 
— description, 287-308 
—development, 300-4, 300-8 
— earthciuakcs, 304 
— education, 300, 308 
— elevators for grain storage, 295 
— cstancias, 303, 308 
— fauna, 305-0 

— figure of Christ on frontier, 1353 
— flora, 304-5, 308 
— history, 287, 298 
—Indians, 287, 291, 293 
— industries, 293, 300, 308 
— irrigation, 203, 295, 297 
— " La Prensa " newspaper, 1050, 1051 
— literature and art, 308 
— locust swarms, 297-300 
— map, 288 
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Argentina, meat Industry, 300, 307 
—minerals, 203, 204, 205, 300 
I — mounliiins, scene, 294 
I — name, 287 

—natural divisions, 203, 308 
—outlook, 308 

I’ampa, 287, 201. 293, 207, 302, 304-G, 

dUf 

I— population, 300, 307 
[—products, 203, 204, 295, 207, 305, 300, 

—rivers, 287, 297, 308 
—rock bridge, 301 
— rocking-stoiic, 304 
— salt-lagoons, 205 
— states and tcrrltori^, 287, 288-01, 203 
— towns, 307, 308 
-wheat, 295 
Argos, 2053, 2050 
Argyrokastru, 01, 02, 07 
Arica, 788. 704, 1300 
Ariaama-Dagh, 110 
Aritzo, 3540 

Arizona, 2741, 4121, 4131, 4132 
Arkddi, 1510 
Arles, 3302, 3300, 3313 
Armenia, area, 300 
— boundaries, 300, 315 
— character of people, 310 
— Christians massacred, 313-14 
—Church, 310 

— cliiirch on Aktaiium island, 318 
— climate, 310-11, 310 
— communications, 314-18 
— conditions of life, 318-10 
— conilguration, 300-10 
— description, 300-10 
I — district formerly Itusslan, 1280 
— fauna, 313 
—Horn, 311-13, 310 
—geology, 310 
— Borgo, 315 
—history, 300, 318 
Industries, neglect, 313 
lakes, 310 
map. 310 
mllltari’ road, 311 
nilncrals, 313 
iiionastcry, 313 
inoiintaliis, scene, 316 
— names, 300 
— natural divisions, 310 
—outlook, 310 
—partition, 300, 318 
— I’rlmatc (Cotholicos), 313, 310 
—population, 310, 313-14, 318-10 
— products, 311-13 
— religion, 310 
— llepubllc, 300 
—rivers, 310, 310 
—Turkish nilo, 300, 313-14 
— towns, 311, 318-10 
Armidole, falls, 405 
Armorica. See Brittany, ancient name 
Armorican Mouniains, 088, 1808 
Arnhem, 2123, 2138 
Arno, river, 4045, 4047, 4050 
Arran, island, 3553 
Arrans, mountains, 4205 
Artesian wells, Australia, 422, 441 
Artibonite, river. 4250 
Amba, island, 4257 
Arvi, 1505. 1510 
Asbestos, Cj-pnis, 1540 
Ascension Island, 303-04, 308, 404 
Ashanti, 2085, 2003, 2095, 2000 
Asia, ancient civilizations, 322 
— area, 321 
— ellroate, 324 
communications, 324 
rouflguration, 321-22, 323, 324 
[ — deserts, 323, 324 

European settlements and conquests, 
323-24 

— extent, 321 
geology, 321 
lakes, 322, 323 
maps, xiv.xvll, 320 
! — original home of all religions, 323 
— products. 324 
— rivers, 322-23, 324 
— ^\'egctation, 321, 324 
Asia Minor. See Anatolia 
Asir, 229, 235, 244, 255. 258 


Athens 


[Askhabad, 4028, 4030 

Askja, volcano, 2170 

Askov, 1048 

[Asmara, 13, 10 

Asoka, pillar of, 1003 

Asphalt lake " (Trinidad), 4260, 4264, 

Asru, view, 611 

Assam, administration, 325, 336 
—area (including Manipur), 325 . 

dlmate, 327, 320, 331, 336 
— communications, 335, 336, 721 
— conilguration, 325-31, 330 
— constituted separate province, 325 
I— description, 325-30 
— development, 330 
— disease, 330 
— elephants, 332 
—fauna, 831-32. 334 
—floods, 327, 332 
—flora, 331, 330 
— forests, 331 

—Imported labour, 334, 330 
— language, 330 
I — map. 327 
1 — minerals, 335, 336 
—natives carrying dead tiger, 334 
—natives dragging boulder, 329 
—native tribes, 327, 328, 320, 330, 335, 
330 

[ — natuml divisions, 836 
[—opium, 330 
—population, 327, 335-30 
— products, 320, 332-35, 330 
— rice growing, 327, 332 
rivers, 325-27, 333, 336 
—tea, 325, 320, 327, 334-35, 336 
— towns, 335 
—villages, 327, 328 
Assiniboine, Mt., 1225 
[Assisi, 2304 
Assiut, 1755 

Assuan, 1752, 1756, 1764 
lAstrakban, 3450, 3473 
Astrolabe, copper mines, 2805, 2897 
Asturias, 3707, 3800 
Asuncidn, 3101, 3102, 3106, 3108, 3109, 
3110, 3111, 3112 
Atabo, 2801 
Atacama, 203, 3752 
Attaaia, river. 4, 10 

Athens, Academy of Science, 301, 305, 

300 

•Acropolis, 337, 341-48, 351, 352, 358, 

, 359 

—arch of Hndrian.SSS, 348,340,352, 354 
I — ^Arsaklon. 306 
— Cothcdral. 350, 362, 363 
— climate, 2030 
I — communications, 2047-60 
— Concord Square, 330-49 
—Constitution Square, 339-40, 350, 300, 

, 366 

— conveyances, 340 
— ^n.irdanelles caf^s. 306 
— description, 337-06 
—Dipylon cemetery, 350 
— Brcchthcum, 337, 342, 345, 347. 358 
i — General Post Office, 305 
[ — Eapnikarca Church, 356, 363 
— Lysicrotes monument, 349 
—mosque (museum), 357 
— ^National Bank, 362 
— National Library, 361, 305 
—National Museum, 349 
—Odeum of Herodcs Atticus, 345, 351, 

301 

— Olympic Games, 364 
— ^Parthenon, 337, 339, 341, 343, 344-45, 
348, 351, 356, 350, 357 
— plan, 338 „ 

—position a rciison for preeminence, 2033 
— I’ropylaea, 337, 345, 340, 351, 358, 3a9 
— railway to Cepliisla, 349 

road from Piraeus and Flialcrum, 

337~38 

— ^lloyal Palace, 340, 350, 300, 364, 366 
— S. Saviour’s church, 338 

settlements for refugees. 338, 339 
•Small jletropolis, 360, 303 
— Stadium, 338, 352, 364 „ 

I— Temple of Athene hike,. 340, 840, 3o9 
■Temple of Zeus Olympius, 338, 339, 
352, 354 
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Babr-rl-Obazal. 3112, 3111 
B.ala. 235,1 

Bnie des Vierites, vleav, 3773 

Baikal, lake. 3’23. 3030 

Baireiith. 1972 

Bakony Forest. 2110, 21 17 

Baku. 1270, 1277, 1211, 128:5, 1280 

Bal.a, lake. 1201, 1*227 

B.alael.ava. 3171 

Bnlanbat. 2191, 2205 

Balnl, 1109 

Balaton, lake, 2110 

Baibi, .Mt., 3711 

Balbianello. 2320 

Balboa, toavn, ilneka, 399.5 

Balboa, Vasco Niii'ier. ilc. xx 

Balearic Islands, iiKrlciiltiiru, .522-23 

— anrirnt names, 517, 520 

— area, 517 

— clianiefer of people, 520, 525 
— eliinatc, 517-18, 532 
— commcrec, 519-23, 529 
— eoninmnicntlons, 520 
— rnnllimratlon, 517 
— ileseriptlon, 517-32 
— ll.sliliiK Iiulil.stry, 520, 527 
— Horn anil fauna, 511, 532 

— Ueoloity, 517. 618-19 

— Krcyhoiinila for hunting, 518 
— Iiniises, 525, 532 

— iniliistrial ilovclopment, 523-20, 529 
— Irrlpatinn, 518, 521 
— map, 518 
— niincrals, 519, 520 



Balearic Islands 

Balearic Islands, number of islands. 517. 
al9 

— pig-breeding, 522-23 
—population, 529-32 
— ^position, 617 
— pottery, 529 
—products, 518, 519, 522, 523, 529, 530, 
532 

— question of reafforestation, 522 
— seatnansbip of people, 519 
— social conditions, 523-26 
— supply of lignite during Great War. 519 
— timber, 519-22 
— towns, 529-32 
— traces of Jfoors, 516, 525, 532 
— travel in, 520 
— ^turning-well, 524 
—villages, 520-21, 525, 532 
— ^ivatcr-supply, 527, 529 
— ^windmills, 525 
— ivind-motor, 524 
— See also Cabrera, Formentera, Iviza, 
Majorca, Minorca 
Balholm, 3001 
Bali, island, 2645, 2649-50 
Balkhash, lake, 4032 
Ballachnlish, slate quarries, 3560 
Balleny Islands, 192 
Ballybnnion, 2307 
Ballydavid, headland, 2298 
Boloi Feh, ri' er, 850, 851 
Baifa, the, 1659 
BaltcMk, 1058 
Baltic Sea, 1883, 1961, 3857 
Baltimore^ 4092 
Baluchistan, climate, 3357 
— communications, 3344, 3348-57, 3358 
— configuration, 3348-57 
— description, 3348-58 
— geology, 2182, 2183, 3348 
— map, 3340 

— part of Persian Empire formerly, 3175 
— Persian, breeding of dromedaries, 3185 
— raiiwaj’ bridge across gorge, 3344 
— tribal raids into India almost unknown, 
3357 

“-"tribes, 3357, 3358 
Bamboda Falls, 1329 
Bamboo, uses, 1900 
Banbury, 1791-93 
Banca, island, 2641, 2647 
Bandak-Notdsjo Canid, 3024 
Bander Abbas, 3177 
Banff (Canada), 1235. 1241 
Bangala, 1446 
Bangalore, 2255 

Bangkok, access by river from sea, 3620 
— commerce, 3623 
— description, 3628 
— native boats on canal, 3560 
— ^native boats on river, 3620 
— palace, 3627 
— population, 3628 
— porters at landing stage, 3625 
— rainfall, 3621 
— ^^•iew, 3623 

— Wat Chang temple, 3620, 3027 
— Wat Plira Kco, 3572 
— AVat Po, figure of Buddlia, 3024 
— Wat Saket, 3622 
Bangweula, lake, 1437 
Banialnka, 904, 005, 906 
Banjermasin, 879, 880 
Banki, 1079 
Bankipore, 710, 723 

Ban Stiavnica (Schemnitz, Stiavnica), 
1556, 1558 

Bantu race, 38, 3735, 3748 
Banyo, 2086 
Banzyville, 1444, 1445 
Barada (Abana), river, 1571, 1572, 1581, 
1582. 3913 

Baram, river, 847, 861, 863 ^ 

Barbados, area, 4272 

— British possession since discovery, 4274] 
— ^icscriptlon, 4272 
— edHcatinn, 4269 
— freedom from malaria, 4259 
— “ iioor whites." 4269 
— I)opuIation, 4272 , 

— sea-fishing, 4200 
— sugar, eaiie ground in winilmills, 4268 
Barbary States, agriculture, 536-42, 548, 
507 
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Barbary States, camel cara\-an. 570, 577 
—cave dweUers. 5S0, 537, 538, 539, 618-19 
—cedar tret^. 584 

—children writing w cicomes to tourists on] 
tlie sands, 575 ^ 

—climate, 543-48, 565-07, 594, 620 
— commerce, 548 

— communications. 533, 557-60, 620 
— conli^ration. 533, 530-43, 562-65 
— dcarnption, 533-020 
^|vdoj>mcnt,_railway schemes, 533 

—flora, 56?’ 

— fonner civilization, 533-35 
-French colonisation, 533, 535, 557, 020 
— industncs, 548 
—map, 533 
—marabouts, 537, 538 
—minerals, 548, 550, 569, 594, 620 
—monetary systems, 548 
—natural divisions. 620 
— nomad camp. 610 
—nomad market, 610 
— outlook, 620 

—population, 533-35, 548, 562 
— ^probable link with Europe fonncrly, 
535 

—products, 548, 567-69, 594, 020 
— religion, 533 
I — rivers, 543 

Roman remains, 540-41, 562, 507, 592, 
614, 619-20 
— sale of camels, 593 
— salt lagoon region, oasis, 550 
— sheep, 548. 602 

— trade rivalry between states, 548 
—tribes, 582, 583 
—towns and villages, 548-57, 583 
— See also Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia 
Barcelona, Arco de Triunfo, 621 
—art, 642 

— birds for sale in the Bambla, 626 
— Calle del Hospital, 636 
— Casa Balmases, 624 
— Catalan dialect, 642 
— cathedral, 631, 635 
— character of people, 635, 642-44 
— climate, 630, 3807 
— commerce, 631, 642, 044 
— convent of Santa Clara, 625 
— cotton market, 627 
—description, 629-44 i 

enclosed with walls by Bourbons, 636 
flats, unique building, 643 I 

— fountain near Plaza dc la Universidad, 
622 

— goats, daily milking, 622 
— harbour, 630-31, 032, 634 
— history, 029 
— industries, 630 
— map, 630 
— modem house, 640 
— Montjuich, 634 
— monument to Bartomeu Robert, 644 
— opera, 635, 641 
— origin of name, 629 
— Palace of the Fine Arts, 031 
— ^Plaza de Cataluua, 628 
— ^police, 623 
— ^political questions, 644 
— population per square mile, 150 
— Rambla, 635-41 
— ^llambla de Estudios, 637 
— Rambla de las Flores, 027, 039 
— statue of Antonio Lopez, 626 
— statue of Columbus, 632, 642 
— steamer services to Balearic Is., 526 
— street, 639 


Belgiujii 


Barogh. tunnel. 3325 


-supply of water-power, 641 
“Taulct statue, 631 
theatres, 641 
Tibidabo Idll, 638, 641 
— university, 640 
— views from the air, 632, 633 
Bardera, 3732 
Bareilly, 2209, 2217 
iBaiisan Mts., 2644 
Baiito, river, 853, 880 
Bar*le-Dac, 88, 93 
Barmouth, 4210, 4227 
Barne Glacier, 187, 201 


Barotseland, 3739 
Barr, desrription. 94 
Barranq^a. 1430. 1432, 1433, 1434 
Barren Island, 2227 , 

Barrios, 1296 
Barrois, 87-88 
IBarrow (yukon), 57 
(Barrow Point, 54, 267, 279 
BartR Dr., sxv-xxvi 
Basel, 3888, 3S92 
Basingstoke, 1819 
Basket-making, 8, 167 
Basques, 3814 

Basra, 235, 2716, 2725. 2720, 2731 

Bassac, Temple of, 2054 

Bastar, 2187, 2188. 2189 

Bastia, 1501, 1S02 

Basntoland. 373S 

Batalha. 3284, 3285 

Batavia. 2634, 2039, 2011, 2048 

Bath, 1811, 1829 

Battambang, 2263 

Batticaloa, 1312, 1322 

Batu, caves, 2618 

Batu^ 318, 1277. 1281, 1285, 1287 
Ban, island, 1876 
Bauebi, 34, 2007, 2060, 2971 
Bauxite, production, 2077, 2070 
Bavaria, 1093, 1998, 2002 
Bawdwin, mines. 1121 
Bawi, island, 4287 
Bayeuz, 2988 
Bayonne, 1926 
Beagle Cbannel, 3149, 3154 
Bear, black, 1242 
Beauloit. castle, 2563 
Beaver, 1236, 1242 
Becca di Nona, pcik, 2318 
Bechnanaland, 3733, 3740, 3759 
Beddgeleit, rainfall, 4212 
“ Bedford Level.” 1633 
Bedoins, Arabia, 227, 237, 211, 258 
I — camel corps, Arabia, 231 
— eamp-flre, Saliara, 3468 
Egnit, 1764 

— nomad life, Palestine, 3086 
nomad life, Syria, 3926 
•travelling by camels, 346t 
■iratcrlng pack-animals, 3084 
■women’s position, 258 
Beer, flshtng port, 1830 
Beer, breweries, CreeboslOvakLi, L'laO-CO 
Beet-sngar, Andalusia, protluetlun, 150-52 
—Czechoslovakian Industry, 1559 
— ^French industry, 1559 
— introduced Into Europe, 3087 
Beira, 1692, 1703, 3762 
Beirut, 1583, 39U. 3913, 3920-21, 392.i 
Beit Lahm (Bethlehem), 2433, 3007, 3008 
Belem. See Para 

Belem (Lisbon), 2494, 2497, 2408, 2499 

Bellast, 2311, 2312, 2313 

Belgian Congo, Arab power broken, 1411 
— boundaries, 1443, 1447 
—capital fixed. 1439, 1443 
— climate, 1448 

— commerce, slow development, COS 
— communications, 179, 143o, 1439-11, 

1446, 1452 

— concessions to British company, CCo 
— copper, 170, 1433 
— diamonds. 177 
— map. 1438 

— ^minerals, 1438, 1439, 1446, 144S-50 
— lativc village, 1440 
— iiopulatlon, 1452 
— products, 1448-52 
— provinces and districts, 1418 
—See also Congo 
Belgium, agriculture, Caa-ai, so-. 

— area, 657 
—art. 217-21 

—canal between Bruges amt Uviai--. 

648-40 

— chcapneo-s of Hvlug. CC3-6 j 
— ciiiiwte, 655. 657. C92_ 

— coal-fiolils, 215-16, tioa, €C3, tSJ 
— coii.-'t-llnf, 655 

L-omineree, C07-te __ , 

coiumimication.'-, CK- 

L-oiiUguratiou, 6.VI-.'i5 _ 

L*OlUrjli:*t bttWiM’U * 

Walloons, 653, 677-01 
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Belginm, corpcratlvo movcmciUs, C05,' 
077 

— pultiirp, 053 

— jlfscriptlon, 053-02 

— education, 0?t 

— cmfiEr.ation, 003 

— existence ot not tonality, 053 

—family draudnB barRO on can.al, 071 

— flax rottinp, 091 

—Great War, 053, 077. 081-02 

— habitable area, 2309 

— history, 033 

— industries, 0C3 

— lace Industry and sweat Inp, 077 
— land tenure, 003, 1303 
— lanpuape controversy, 077 
— map, 055 

— mercantile navy, ellorts to create, 007 
—minerals. 055, 092. ISCC, 1307 
— model vlllapes, 077 
— national emhlein, 203 
— natural divisions, 002 
— outlook, 092 

— popidatlon. 037-03, 003-Sl 
— products, 092 
— reclamation of land, 037 
—rivers, 033 

— sanitary conditions, 077 
— ■■ Soldat ineoimii," 1012 
— steamship servlecs, 007 
—towns, 221, 003 
— villapo markets, 003 
— trapes and salaries, 003-03, 077 
— Ste aUo .\ntwen», llriissels 
Belgrade, Austrian occupallan durlnp 
Great W.ar, 093-91 
—banks, 093 
— cathftiral. 702 
— citadel, 093, 091, 701 
— eommunic.ations, 391, S97 
— tlescription, 093-7tl2 
— first Serbian scliool, 090 
—history, 093, 099 
— K.alemcpdnn, 09 1 
— Kinp Peter’s Street, 095 
— Kralmilanova, 097-701 
—map, 091 
— Jlllosh Veliki. 701 
—name, 093, 093, 099 
— population, 093, 700 
— position, 093-91 
—Prince Jliclwcrs Well, 702 
—reconstruction since Great War, 093, 
094, 097, 702 
—royal residences, 701-2 
— Russian Tcfupces, 701 
— "Upshtlna (Parliament House), 701 
— Topschider, 701, 702 
— Tjirkish town, houses, 090, 097 
—views, 098, 099, 700 
Bdgrade Forest, 1401 
Behze, 1290 
Bell Island, 2373, 2880 
Bellvet, castle of, 327 
Bemarivo, river, 2374 
Benadit Colony, 3730 
Benalna, Conde dc, 150-52 
Benares, st.ate, 2187, 2205 
Benares, town, 1022, 2180, 2191. 2192, 
2193, 2193, 2200-1, 2203, 2213 
Bengal, apriculturc. 713-17 
—alteration of coastline, 705 
— area (tnth Biliar and Orissa), 703 
—brick-making, 722 
^art drawn by butfaloes, 714 
— climate, 700-10, 724 
—coal-fields, 718, 723, 724 
— commerce, 721-22 
— communic.ation3, 721, 724 
— conflpuratlon, 703-5 
—description, 703-24 

<1897), 710 
flo, 8 '“‘lastry, 717-18 

— ewiogy 710, 718 
— industries, 718-21 
— irrlgatlOT, 714, 715, 717 
— inap‘704*‘'^l’’ ^22, 1172 

— minerals, 7i8. 724 
—outlook, 724 
— population. 715 
-products, 715, 724 


Bengal, rlee-prowInH, 710-13, 713 
rivers, 703. 7().>-9, 710, 721, 721 
tomis, 722-2.3 
-vlllapes, 711. 715. 722 
Benghazi, 4009, 1012. 4013, 1015 
Bcngnella, district, 17.'i, 177, 179 
—town, 170, 180 

—current (Antarctic), 175, 177, 180 
Beni, river, 771, 774. 702 
Ben Nevis, 3.*>33, 33.33 
Bcnqno Viejo, 1300 
Benue river, 2907, 2077 
Ben Venue, views, 3514, 3545 
Beppn, 2100 
Bcrar, 2187, 2188, 2189 
Berat, 73 

Berhera. 3723, 3729. 3732 
Berbers, 38, 333, 582 
Bcrelda, 227 
Berg, river. 1203 
Berpamo, 23 it 

Bergen, 1397, 3017. 3025, 3020 
Berinp Sen, 201, 281 
Bering Strait, 30 t t 
Berkeley, university. 3199 
Berlin, Am Kriigel, 738, 739 
— becomes capital of Empire, 725, 720 
— " Hlerloknl,'* 710 
— Ilriindenburp Gate, 727. 738, 730 
— eaflieilnil, 7:iO, 733, 738 
— elmrchi'S, 731, 740 
— ellmale, 723 

— communlc.atIons, 725, 1800 
— <Iescrlnflon, 723—10 
— I'rletlrlchslrasse, 727-29 
—Gallery of Mmlern Art, 735 
— If.'Miptstrasse, 723 
— lilstory, 720 
— Imperial Palace, 733. 733 
I — Imperial Palace, lepeiid, 733 
—Importance of position, 7‘25-25 
— Kaiser Krlmlrleh Sluscum, 734 
— Kiinlpstr.assc, 738 
— KttrfOrstcnhrilcke, 738 
— Lehrtc Station, 734 
— Lelpzlpcrstrasse. 729, 732 
— monument to Bismarck, 736 
— monument to William I., 738 
— mttlonal monument on Kreuzberg, 725 
I — Old 3lusciim, 7.38 
1 — Opera House, 733 
-paving and water supply due tol 
British enterprise, 720 
plan, 720 
— population, 720 
— Potsdamcrplatz, 732 
— Potsdumerstrassc, 728, 732 
— principal buildings, 729-40 
— Itathaus, 729, 738 
— Reichstag, 730 
— Ringbalin, 727 
— Russian refugees, 720 
— Schausplclhnus (Royal ThcJitre), 731 , 
— SchlossbrOckc (Palace Bridge), 730, 733 
— Schlo-^brunncn, 733-38 
— statue of Frederick the Great, 733 
— street (Clmrlottcnburg), 737 
— Tlcrgartcn, 727, 738, 739 
— Outer den Linden, 727, 728, 730, 738, 
740 

— views from the air, 730-32 
— Williclmstrasse, 729 
— Zcugluius, 730, 733 
Bermudas, area and population, 389, 4021 
—climate, 375, 377, 380 
— commerce, 403 
—description, 380-89, 403 
— geology, 307, 371, 403 
I — islets, 384-85 
— number of islands, 402 
— outlook, 404 
— products, 389 
— ^road cut through coral, 403 
— strategic importance, 380 
— towns, 402, 403 
Berne, 3882, 3883, 3888, 3802 
Bernese Obeiland, 3870 
Bertioga, 933, 033 
Berwyn Mts., 4203 
Bessarabia, 1051, 3425, 3428 
Bethesda, 4224 

Bethlehem (Beit Lahm), 2433, 3007, 3008 
Betting Sib, 703 
iBetsiboka, river, 2574 


Belsileo, tribe, 2377 
Bettws*y-Coed, 4213, 4228 
Beuel, 1068 
Bex, salt-mincs, 3887 
Boyt, 820 
Bhadar, river, 820 
Bhagalpnr, 712, 724 
Bbamo, 1110, 1132 
Bbaunagar, 818, 823 
Bhopal, state, 2187 
Bhopal, town, 2217 
Bhubaneswar, 706, 724 
Bhuj, 818 

Bhutan, 721, 2441, 2444, 2447, 2448 
Binfia, Bight or, 2087 
Bialowieza, forest, 3202 
Blen-Hoa. See Great Lake 
Biganden, chanacter of peasants, 088 
Bihar, town, 723 

Bibat and (mssa, alteration ot coast-line, 
705 

— area (witli Bengal), 703 
— climate, 700-10, 724 
— commerce, 721-22 
— communications, 721, 721 
— description, 703-24 
— flora and fauna, 710-13, 724 
geology, 718 
hunter on elephant, 700 
— industries, 718, 720-21 
-irrigation, 717 
— lakes, 705 
— map, 704 
— minerals, 718, 724 
— outlook, 724 
— products, 715, 724 
—rivers, 703, 705-9, 717, 721, 724 
— temple, 700 

— towns .and villages. 722, 723-24 
Bijapur, 801, 803-9, 813 
Bilbao, 3800, 3808, 3818 
Billiiou, island, 2641, 2647 
Bimberi Mountain, 441 
BingyL caves, 1127 
Binisaiem, 510 

Bird Rock, DysynnI valley, 4206 
Birmingham, 1787, 1822, 1853, 1850, 1802 
Birmingham Waterworks, 4220 
Sirs Nimrud, ruins, 2728 
Birzebbngia, 2036 
Bise, wind, 3870 
Biskra, climate, 594 
— communications, 557, 002, 1940 
I — excursion to M’chouncch, 571 
-road from El Kantara, 508 
— -views, 552, 566, 573, 577 
Bismarck Archipelago, 2886, 2888, 2880, 
3780-88 

Bison, 1236, 1241, 4119 

BitkOw, oil-flcld, 3200, 3203 

BitUs, 316, 310 

Biwa, lake, 2403, 2404 

Biynk Magkiada, 1468 

Blackbnrn Peak, 51 

Black Forest, 1988, 1995, 1999, 2003 

Black Mts., 4211, 4228 

Blackpool, 1824 

Black Sea, 127, 767, 1079, 1281, 1464 
Blaokwater fever, 336 
Blaenau Festiniog, rainfall, 4212 
Blagaj, 801 

Blagoveshchensk, 3643 
Blakang Mati, island, 3700 
Blanche Bay, 3787 
Blenheim, 2963 
BUda, 569 

Bloemfontein, 3741, 3702 

Bine Coat School, 2521 

Bine Mis., Australia, 412, 419, 420, 441 

Blue Mts., Jamaica, 2377 

Blue Nile, river, 1, 16, 3840, 3846 

Boa Vista, 900 

Bobadilla, 152, 150 

Bocac, scene, 900 

Bodenbach (Fodmokly), 761 

Boers, 178, 3745 

Bogdo-ola, sacred lake, 4019 

Bogota, 1425, 1420, 1427, 1428, 1434-36 

Bohemia, agriculture, 755-57 

— area, 749 

— climate, 751-52, 757, 767 
— commerce, 755, 757, 763-67 
— communications, 764, 767 
I — conliguiatiou, 749-51 



Bohemia 

Bohemia, description, 749-G7 
— eSect oi phyacal conditions, 752-55 
— effects of separation from Austria, 703 
— flora and fauna, 755, 767 
— forestry, 758 
— frontiers, 740 
— geolosj’, 749, 760-61 
— glass industry’, 761, 762-63, 3291 
—industries, 752, 757-63, 1559 
—lakes, 750 
—legend, 752, 764 
— map, 750 
— minerals, 760-61 
— name, 749-52 
— natural divisions, 767 
— outlook, 767 
— population, 757 
— prehistoric remains, 764 
-products, 755-58, 767, 1559 
— ^rivers, 741, 746, 749-50 
— toims, 767 
—villages, 742, 743, 748 
— M'ntering-places, 760-61, 763 
— See also Czechoslovakia 
Bohemian Forest, 752, 755, 761, 762, 764, 
1988 

Bohol, island, 3235 
Bokhara, khanate, 4024, 4032 
Bokhara, ton-n, 4022-21, 4029, 4032, 4041 
Boksburg, 4003 
Bolan Pass, 3348, 3357 
Bolivar, Simon, 2491, 4151, 4154, 4162 
Bolivia, access to sea, 1369 
— agriculture, 789-90, 791, 795 
— area, 769 

— bridge over torrent, 779 
— cholo potter, 793 
— climate, 771-77, 795 
— commerce, 794 

— communications, 769, 790, 791-94, 795 
— confl^atlon, 769-71 
— description, 769-95 
— ^fauna, 780-89 
—flora, 774, 777, 779, 795 
— frontiers, 769, 776 
— gold-mining, 790, 794 
—history, 287, 769. 773 
— Indian reed canoes, 703 
—Indians, 772, 775, 779, 789 
— ^industries, 790-91 

— ^Journey across Cordillera Real, 777-80 
—llamas, 773, 787 
— malaria, 775 
— map, 770 
— minerals, 790-91 
— mountain passes, 775. 777 
— natural divisions, 795 
— outlook, 795 
— ^population, 791 
— products, 789-91. 795 
— rivers, 771, 774, 792 
— territorial losses, 769 
— tin-mines, 776, 790, 791, 795 
— ^towns, 794-95 
— tivo c.apitals, 794 
— ivara, 1357, 1369 
BoU'Weevil, 99-100, 427 
Bologna. 2318, 2333, 2342, 2343, 2344 
Boma, 1443, 1447, 1452 
Bombay City, Back Biiy, 832, 834, 844 
— Back Bay, reclamation scheme, 844 
— ^bullock rekla, 837 
— climate, 829. 833-37 
— communications, 804, 831. 844, 1860 
— Courts of Justice, 830, 840 
— description, 829-44 
— development scheme, 844 
— clijctric lighting and tramvrays, 844 
— (iDVcrumcnt House, 834 
— Imrbour and docks, 830-32 
—history, 829-30 
— industries, 804, 840-41, 843 
— .lama Masjid. 830 
— local administration, 830 
— Malabar HUl, 834 
— nup and plan. 830. 831 
— Municipal Buildings, 841 I 

— mime, 829 

— luitivc communities, 837-41 
— Paidhomiie Street, 839 
— population, 832-33, 837-41. S44 
—Post office, 840 
— public buildings, 830-31, 832 
— sacred cows and pigeons, 838 I 
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Bombay City, S. Thomas’s Cathedral, 830| 


Bran 


— seat of govenunent, 830 
— temple of Mombadevi, 820, 830, 839 
—University, 830, 833, 835 
—Victoria Station. 632 
—views, 834, 835, 843 
—water suppl.v, 841-44 
Bombay Island, 829, 830 
Bombay Presidency, agriculture. 803 
—area, 797 
— ^bullocks, uses, 819 
— climate, 800-2, 828 
— communications, 804 
— conditions of h‘fc, 804-13 
— confl^ation, 797-99 
—description, 797-828 
— flora and fauna, 802-3, 828 
—geology, 804 
—industries, 804 
[—map, 798 

— natural divisions, 828 
— outlook, 828 

I — ^pilgrims batliing in Godavari, 822 
— population, 797, 803 
—products, 803-4, 828 
— towns, 813 

— villagers cle.aning domestic utensils, 824 
— -walled village, 826 
—water buffaloes, 819 
Bonchnrch, 1828 
Bondi, beach, 3900, 3008 
Bonifacio, 1494, 1501 
Bonifacio, Straits of, 3535 
Bonin Islands, 3064 
Bonivard, Sn-iss patriot, 1051, 3885 
Bonn, 1412, 1422, 1968 
Bora, wind, 881 
Borabora, island, 3771 
Bordeaux, 1920, 1925, 1930 
Bordighera, 3393 
Borgne, river, 3874 
Boric acid works, Italy, 4054 
Borinquenos, 4262 
Borneo, agriculture, 857, 866 
— area, 853 
— ^bamboo bridge, 863 
— ^British Rorth. See that tide , 

-cattle show, 866 
climate, 854-50, 880 
— commerce, 871 
— communal rice barn, 852 
— communications, 871 
— configuration, 853-54 
— Dayak “ long house,” 872, 873 
— description, 853-60 
— disease, 880 

— felling a camphor tree, 871 
— fishing industry, 856, 862-66, 879 
1 — flora and fauna, 856-57, 867, 880 
—geology, 854, 857-62, 864 
— gold-mine, 876 
— grave of native chief, 875 
I — gntta-perclia, tapping a tree, 872 
— ^head-hunting, 869, 880 
— industries, 862-67 
— ^jungle, 868 
— map, 854 
— maritam trees, 851 
— minerals, 855, 862, 807 
— native craft on river, 847 
1 — native force, 855 
— native population, 846, 850, 852, 872- 
74, 875, 880 ' 

-native villages, 860, 664-65, 872-74, 
876-80 

— natives iratching enemy boat, 850 
— natural divisions, 880 
—oil, 852, 862, 878, 879 
— outlook, 880 
— ^pepper, 866, 877, 878 
— pile dwellings, 848, 860, 802, 804, 805, 
809 

— apolitical divisions, 853 
— population, 871, 880 
—products, 802-67, 869, 871, 877, 880 
— rice-groning, 846, 852, 802, 860, 873| 

1 — rivers, 853-54 
] — rubber Industry, 863, 800 
— sago, 866, 869 
— timber, 856, 801, 866, 870 
— tonus, 880 

Bornholm, 1629, 1633, 1647 
Boro Budor, ruins, 2048 
iBoscastle. view, 1848 


Bosna, river, 882, 884, 907 


Bosnia and Herzegovina, agriculture. SS2, 
Ob4 

— .area, 881 

j— climate, 881, 920 

I — commerce, 884, 90.S 

[ — coimnunications, 893. 897-003 

— conditions of life, 908-20 

— configuration, SSI 

— description, SSl-920 

— education, 893-97 

—flora and f.auna, 882, 920 

—geology, 882 

I — houses, 915, 910 

—inclusion in Serbian Kingdom, 3579 

— industries. 884-93 

—karat region, 881, 882, 902, 903, 917 
— Midiomcdaus, SSS, 890, 897, 907, 910, 

— map, 882 
— minerals, 882-84 
— mosques, 916 

— momU.ains, 880-93, 902, 906, 911, 

-natural divisions, 920 
1 — outlook, 020 
— population. 881, 020 
— products, 882, 920 
I — professional life, 893-97 
—religion, 898, 920, 3588 
— rivers, 881 

— shepherds with sheep, 892 
I — towais and villages, 908-20 
Bosporus. 1455, 1460, 1464, 1476 
Boston (England); 1803 
Boston (Moss.), alien immigrants, 921, 931 
— Bunker Hill monument, 027 
— character of people, 930-32 
— Cliarlcs Street, 920 
— climate, 4083, 4088 
— Common, 923, 926, 929 
— communications, 032 
— Copley Square, 924-29, 032 
— Customs House Tower, 024, 028 
—description, 921-32 
I — famous Bostonians, 030 
Faneull Hall, 023, 030 
•future, 032 
-liarbouT, 024, 032 
— map, 922 

moral influence, 922, 029 
-Kew Old South Clmrch, 029, 032 
Old South Church; 931 
[ — Old State House, 023 
I — parks, 020-30 
— population, 021, 030-32 
— Public Library, 924, 032 
[ — public services, 032 
— Bevcrc’s house, 923 
— State House, 923, 925 
—"Tea Party,” 923, 031 
— trade and industry, 021, 024, 032 
— views from the air, 020-28 
Botafogo Bay, 3352, 3361, 3372 
Botel Tobago (Eotosbo Island), 1895 
Bothnia, Gulf of, 3857 
Bou Cornin, 541, 020 
Bougainville Island, 3781, 3783, 3786 
[Boaillon, 664, 665 
Bonlogne-sur-mer, 1012 
Bounty, H.M.S., mutiny, 3700 
[Bounty Islands, 2039 
Bourget, Lac du. 1025 
Bournemouth, 1821 
Bournville, 1771 
Bouvet Island, 371 
Bow River, 1235 
[Boyana, river, 58, 61, 65 
Bracciano, lake, 2340 
Braemar, Highland games, 3558 
Braga, 3284 
Brahmanism, 2258 

Brahmaputra, river, changes ol course, 

320, 717 

I — course described, 32a-20, 333 
— length, 709 
— ^rainfall in valley, 331 
— source, 323, 3941, 3951, 39 jj 
— steamer services, 335, 721 

identified with T=u„-ro. 

323, 325 
Braila, 3420 
Bran, castle, 3432 
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Brandon, mnnntnln, *2203 
Bratislava (IPressbure), ISIS, 1500, 1504, 
1500 

Brava, Island, 3S0 
Bray, 2288 

Brazil, airriculturc, 957 
— area, 941 
— campos," 953 
— cattlemen, 943 

—climate, 948, 953, 957, 902, 3705 
— coaat-llne, 943-45 

— collcc industry, 950, 953, 954, 955, 959, 
3525, 3534 
— colonists, 957. 901 
— commerce, 959, 901 
— communications, 917. 919, 901, 902 
— conllRuration. 915, 052-37 
— description, 911-02 
— diamonds, 900, 2077 
— tiora and fauna, 940, 052, 002 
— forest, 945, 940-52 
— frontiers, 941, 915 
— cronfli of nationality, 902 
— history, 941-43 
— industries, 957-01 
— labour, 958-59 
— map, 042 
— mineral sprlnps, 040 
— minerals, 959-01, 3705 
— mountains, 939, 953-57 
— mud house, 038 
— natural divisions, 902 
— outlook, 902 
— palm-trees, 933 
— population, 957-58, 902 
—products, 957, 958-01, 002 
— residence of tlio presidents, 952 
—rivers, 945-40, 952-53. 957 
— rubber Industry, 047-52 
— slavery formerly, 958-57 
— states, 902 
— towns, 901-02 
— water power, 948-49 
— Sit also Bio do Janeiro and Silo Paulo 
Brazzaville, 1447 
Brea, 4204 
Brecon, 4214, 4223 
Brecon Beacons, 4211, 4228 
Breconshire, 4224 
Bremen, 1950, 1974, 1981-80 
Brenner Pass, 1990, 1908, 4009 
Brescia, 2333, 2341 

Breslau, 1075, 1981, 3079, 3080, 3082, 
3087 

Brest, 909, 970, 977, 988, 1925 
Brick-making, 722, 1703, 3198 
Brienz, lake, 3877 
Brighton, 1817 
Brindisi, 2350, 2300 
Brisbane, 418, 420, 428-30, 453-55 
Bristol, 1777-78, 1834, 1857, 1802 
Bristol Channel, 1834 
British Colombia, 90, 205, 1229, 1233 
British Guiana, See Guiana, British 
British Muslim Society, 222. 220 
British North Borneo, 853, 857, 804, 800, 
871, 880, See also Borneo 
British North Borneo Chartered Company, 
853 

British Somaliland. See under Somaliland 
Brittany, agriculture, 009 
— ancient name, 903 
— anecdotes of people, 005-00 
— area, 900 
— calvary, 984, 939 
— cattle brought to be blessed, 987 
— caves on const, 977 
— char.'ictcr of people, 903. 005-00, 934,! 
988 

-climate, 988 
— coast, 973-83, 991 
— communications, 988 
— configuration, 909-73 
— customs, 903, 981 
— dcpiirtmcnts, 900 
— description, 903-88 
— faience, 985 
— fishing industry, 900 9sJ 
— history, 903-05 
— industries, 900, 900 
— language, 905 
— map, 004 
— marriage, 981 
^natural dlvisiou. gS8 


Brittany, opposition to progress, 988 
-outlook, 988 
— Pardons, 984, 035-83 
— pin CO names, derivations, 083-84 
— population, 900, 983 
— prcliistoric remains, 977, 083, 980-87, 
090 

—products, 900, 900, 083 
— relics and “ cures," 084-85 
— religious feeling, 900, 934-85 
•river wnsldng-piacc, 985 
•sardine industry, 906, 980 
— towis, 035-88 
— tunny catcli, 980 
-vegetation, 988 
-villages, 073-77 
Brno (Briinn), 1550, 1501, 1500 
Broach, 803, 820, 827. 828 
Broadstairs, 1821 
Brock, 2111 

Broken Hill (N.S.W.). 418, 435, 454 

'Broken Bill (Rhodesia), 3757 

Bromo, volcano, 2055 

Brooke, ll.aja, 853, 857 

Brooklyn, 2910, 2020 

Broom, pearl flslicrics, 413 

Brown WiUy, 1833 

Brilekenbcrg, view, 3035 

Bruges, Bdgidimge of the Vineyard. 050 

— Belfry (Tour dcs Halles), 645, 000, 0701 

— canal to Damme, 043-40 

—canal to Zeebrugge, 058 

— lace Industry, 077 

— Pont ChevnI, 040 

— Qua I du Rosjilre, 047, 070 

— Hue dcs Pierres, 058 

— S. Saviour's Cathedral, 045, 058, 650 

— toivn-hall, 057 

Bruncu Spina, peak, 3535 

Brunei, state, 853, 80(1 807 

Brunei, town, 848, 80(l, 880 

Brunig Pass. 3880 

Briinn (Brno), 1550, 1501, 1500 

Brunswick, state, 1059, 1073 

Brunswick, to^vn, 1030 

Brusa, 122, 128 

Brussels, Bois dc la (kimbrc, 1008-0 
— Broodhuls, 1000 
1 — Bourse, 1010 
— cliaritablo Institutions, 1009 
—church of Anderlecht, 997-93 
— church of Oiu: Lady of Victories, 
1003-4, 1003, 1009 
— church of S. Mary, 1000-8 
— church of SS. Michael and Giidule, 907, 
098-99, 1000, 1007 

— church of S. Nicholas, 099-1000, 1006 
— Colonnc du Congrds, 1012 
— communications, 005, 1010 
— former castle, 997 
—Grand’ Place, 096, 1001. 1003 
— Idstory, 097-1009 
-hospitals, 1000 

— Hotel dc Ville, 995, 1000, 1001, 101) 

— industries, 1010 
— language, 1010 
— map, U98 

— modern to\vn, description, 1008-12 
— Notre Dame du Sablon, 1003-4, 1008, 
1009 

— origin of name, 997 
— Palais and Parc du Ciniiuantcnaire, 
1011 

— Paiais do Justice, 995, 1003. 1004, 
1009-10 

— Palais de la Nation, 1002 
— Palais dcs Beaux Arts, 1009 
— Palais du Boi, and park, 1002 
— p.atron saints, .997 
— population, 077, 1008 
— Porto de Hal, 1005 
— " Soldat inconnu,” 1012 
— railway stations, 999 
— statue to Godfrey de Bouillon, 1012 
— statues of Bgmont aud Horn, 1008 
— tourn walls, 1005 
I — university, 084, 1009 
1 — view from air, 1004 
Bryntirion, Government House, 4000 
Budapest, air services, 483 
1 — Aiidrassy Street, 1(126 

E oridges, 1014, 1015, 1033, 1035 
Castle Hill, 1020, 1034 
Central Market, 1018 


Budapest, church of 3. Matthias, 1020, 
1021, 1034 

—City Park, 1024, 1029, 1031 
— Clotild " Palaces,” 1020 
— combination of two towns, 1013 
— Customs House, 1018 
— description, 1013-30 
— destruction by various conquerors, 
1013, 1015-18 
— development, 1020-28 
— Elizabeth Boulevard, 1027 
—Elizabeth Bridge, 1015, 1020, 1032-33 
— EskU Ut, 1020 

— Pisherman’s Bastion, 1020, 1030, 1034 
— floods, from Ditnnbe, 1013, 1021 
— Gelldrt Hcgy, 1019, 1023 
— grain eleviitor, 1018 
—industries, 1010, 1018-19, 1028 
— Kcrcpcscr Street, 1022 
— map, 1014 

—Margaret Bridge, 1014, 1016 
— Margaret Island, 1014, 1016, 1018 
— memorial to Baron Wessclcnyi, 1013 
— memorial to Kossuth, 1030 
— Millennium Column, 1033 
— mosque, 1018 
— museums, 1024, 1028, 1032 
— New York Life Insurance Co., offices, 
1027 

— Parliament House, 1025, 1036 
— population, 1013 
— principal buildings, 1028 
— quays, 1018-19, 1023 
— railway termini, 1025 
— " ring " streets, 1013, 1020-21 
—Royal Palace, 1014, 1019, 1024 
— statue of Count Julius Andrassy. 1028 
— statue of JAnos Hunyady, 1034 
— statue of S. Stephen, 1036 
— street, 1027 
— theatres, 1022 
— Turkish occupation, 1018 
— Vaida-Hunyad Castle, 1031 
— views, 1016-17 

Buddha, Adam's Peak legend, 1311, 1331 
enlightenment at Buddh-Gaya, 707. 
723 

image, Anuradhapura, 1308 
image, Kamakura, 2410 
image, Nofukuji temple, 2389 
— image, Peking, 3170 
—images, Burma, 1107, 1113, 1116, 1126 
— images, Siam, 3611, 3624 
— Phr.abat or " Sacred Foot,” temple, 
3015 

Buddh-Gaya, 707, 723 
Buddhism, China, decay, 3170 
— Japan, 2407 
— lamas. See that title 
— monastery, China, 1395 
— temples, Ceylon, 1304-5, 1331 
Budejovice (Bndweis), 758, 764 
Budrum, 123 
Bndweis. See Budejovice 
Buenaventura, 1434 
Buen Ayre, island, 4257 
Buenos Aires, province, 288 
Buenos Aires, toivn, amusements and 
sports, 1033-54 
— arcliitecture, 1047 
— area, 1037 
— Avenida Alvear, 1046 
— Avenida Callao, 1043 
— Avenida de Mayo, 1042, 1043, 1044, 
1030 

— boating on Tigre, 1052 
— Calie Florida, 1043, 1047-48, 1053 
— cathedral, 1051 

— church of Our Lady of tlie Rosary. 
1051 

— climate, 1037, 1054 
— clock presented by British, 1045 
— communications, 300, 794, 1045, 1054. 
4148 

1 — description, 1037-54 
—docks, 1040, 1041 

Government House (Casa Bosada). 
1039, 1042, 1043, 1050-31 
— grain elevators, 1040 
— Hipddromo Argentino, 1053, 1054 
—history, 1037-39, 4143 
— industries, 1054 
— Jockey Club 1050, 1054 
— “ La Prensa " offices, 1050, 1051 



Buenos Aires 

Buenos Aires, Law Courts, 1048, 1051, 
1053 

— leading LaUn-Amcrican city, 3707 
—map, 1038 

—monument commemorating indepen- 
dence, 1042, 1040 
-museum o£ Ifine Arts, 1046 
—name, 1054 
—newspapers, 1050 

— Palaclo del Cougrcso, 1030, 1051 , 

— Pon-Amerlean eonfcrcnce (1010), 4255 
-pian, 1030, 1043, 1044 
—Plaza Congreso, 1040 
—Plaza Inglaterra, 1045 
—Plaza Lavallc, 1048, 1051-53 
—Plaza de Mayo, 1042, 1050-51 
—Plaza San afiirtin, 1043, 1051 
—population, 1046, 1054 
— predomlnencc In country, 288 
—rapid growth, 1046, 1047, 1054 
—residence of Paz family, 1051 
— lletiro station, 1045, 1054 
— social life, 1053-54 
— streets, narrowness, 1040-47 
—theatres, 1047, 1051-53 
-views, 1041, 1042 
— water and lighting,. 1054 
Buffalo, town, 4085, 4088 
Buffaloes, ploughing, 1300, 1310, 3014 
— use for carting, Philippines, 3242 
— water buffaloes, 810, 3014 
Buffalo Mountains, 400 
Buga, 1435 
Bugis, tribe, 2050 
Bugtis, tribe, 3357 
Buitenzorg, 2041, 2643, 2040 
Buka, Island, 3780 
Bukama, 1430, 1441, 1440, 3700 
Bukarest, amusements, 1004-08 
— area, 1055 

— art and music, 1004-68 
— ^Uank of Itumanla, Ltd,, 1050, 1001 
— Biserlca Uucur, 1053, 1058 
— Calca Vlctorlei, 1050, 1005 
— carpet-sellers, 1003 
— Cassa dc Dupuncrl, 1050, 1001 
— cathedrals, 1058, 1000 
— character of people, 1055-57 
—churches, lOaS, 1000 
— civic improvements, 1002-6* 

—climate, 1002, 3421-23 
—commerce, 1050, 1000 
— communications, 485, 1050-02, 3428 
— description, 1055-08 
— Doarana Ualaslu, 1058, 1000 
— education, 1004 
— Klizabcth Boulevard, 1004 
— festivals and holidays, 1003 
— first printing machine, 1004 
— fortltlcat.ioiis, 1050 
— French Influence, 1057 
— industries, 1058-50 
— map, 1050 
— meaning of name, 1055 
— palaces, 1057, 1058 
— parks and gardens, 1058, 1007 
— population, 1055-57 
— ^post olllce, 1001 
— Press, 1004 

— principal buildings. 1057-58 
— ^religious sects, 1058 
— second-hand book market, 1052 
— servants' market, 1003 
— sobriquets, 1050 
— theatres, 1004-08 
— university, 1004 
— views, 1000 
— Vlad Tzepes Tower, 1007 
Bnlak, 1155 

Bulawayo, 3740, 3748, 37C0, 3702 

Buleleng, 2045 

Bulgi^a, agriculture, 1083 1088, 1007 
—art, 1091 

— character of people, 1100 
— climate, 1083, 1100 

— commerce, 1094, 1098 

— communications, 1071, 1070, 1093-94, 
1098, 1100 
— currency, 1093 
—daily life, 1088-01 
— description, 1077-1100 
— Hnance, 1004-05 
— flora and fauna, 1083. 1100 
—food, 1100 
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Bulgaria history. 1077, 3705-8 
— houses, 1088 

-hydro-electric power station, 1099 , 

— ndustrlcs, 1083, 1084, 10o8, 1091, 1098 
lakes, 1086, 1089 
land tenure, 1083, 1097 
— lumber on river, 1070 
—map, 1078 

—medicinal springs, 1079, 1080, 1091 
— minerals, 1083 
—monks of Greek Church, 1076 
-mountains, 1077-79, 1080, 1081. 1083, 
1085-87, 1089 
— national costumes, 1095 
— natural divisions, 1100 
— old fortress and rocks, 1035 
— outlook, 1100 
-pottery, 1084 

—products. 1083-88, 1095, 1100 

Hvf>ra in7Q.fl<l 

—rose culture, 1083-88, 1092, 1093 
— salt-mines, 1079 
— soil, 1083 

— territorial losses, 1077 
— ^town and country-dwellers, contrasts, 
1091 ' 

-towns, 1095-1100 
— treatment of women, 1100 ^ 

— See also Sofia 
Bull-fight, 2502, 2745 
Buna, river, 891, 900, 013 
Bunker Hill, memorial on site, 927 
Burano, 4174 
Burao, 3720 
Burcknardt, Arabian explorations, 223, 

■ 241 

iBuigas, 1077, 1079, 1093, 1098-1100 
Bnigenland. 461, 468, 477, 487, 403 
Burgos, 3806, 3820 
Burgundy, wines, 1930 
Bunats, tribe, 3038 
Burma, administration, 1132 
— agriculture, 1117, 1118 
— area, 1103 

—climate, 1106-17, 1132 
— cavst-llne, 1103, 1106 
— commerce, 1122, 1129 
— Gommunlcaitons, 1120, 1132 
—configuration, 1103-6 
— coolies on Irawadl, 1110 
— description, 1101-32 
—flora and fauna, 1117-18, 1132 
-forests, 1117-20 
— former capitals, 1130 
— (rontlcr, 1101-3 
-geology, 1120-21 
— liistory, 1101 
Industries, 1121-22 
'iakes, 1106 

-Lower, 1101, 1108, 1132 
— map, 1102 
— minerals, 1120-21, 1122 
— native races, llOl 
— natural divisions, 1101, 1132 
— outlook, 1132 
— paddy-boat, 1114 
— pligrrms from Bingyl, 1127 
— popidatlon, 1101, 1103, 1122, 1130-32 
— products, 1117, 1118-22, 1132 
— rice-growing, 1118, 1122 
—rivers, 1103-0 
— slulne, 1113 

— teak yard elephants, 1124-25 
— to^ms and villages, 1120-30 
—Upper, 1101, 1108, 1132 
— volcanoes, 1106 
Barmans, llOl, 1130 
Burnie, 3920 
Burrinjuak, dam, 443 
Burton, Sir Bichard, xxv, 15 
Burton-on-Trent, 1787, 1833 
Burton Park, Sussex, 1809 
Burn, Island, 2051 
Bnrzil, pas^ 2465 
Bushire, 3181, 3188, 3190 
Bushmen, African, 38 
Bussaco, 3284 
Bnstenari, oil-wells, 3434 
iButantan, snake-farm, 3532 
Bntnatron, lake, 1694 
Butrdn, castle, 3792 
Bydgoszcz, 3255, 3204 
Byela Toberkova, 1095 
iByelogradchik, 1085 


Calcutta 


Byelnkba, peak, 3644 
Byzantium, 14.53, 1450 


Cabinda, 171 
Cabrera, 517, 531 

Cacao, production, 1708, 1710, 1713 

Caceies, 3811 

Cactus, 3752, 4132 

Cader Idris, 4210 

Cadiz, 140, 152, 155, 157, 169 

Caen, 2980, 2988, 2996 

Caesarea, Palestine, 3080 

Caesarea (EAisaiiyeh), Anatolia, .131 

Cagliari, 3538, 3540 

Cairo, air service to Bagibid, 1767 

— Arab quarter, 1150-65 

— Arabian Museum, 1165 

— bazaars, 1146, 1156 

—bridges over KUe, 1149-50, 1153 

— Bulak, 1165 

—Citadel, 1141, 1144, 1164 

— description, 1141-06 

— Egyptian girls’ school, 1137 

— European quarter, 1145 

— feluccas on Nile, 1158 

— first production of " Alda,” 1145 

— gates, 1105-06 

— Gezira Sporting Club, 1150 

— history, 1141 

— houses, 1149, 1151 

— Ismailia, 1145, 1146, 1148 

— Kluin-el-KhallU, 1146, 1152-56 

— map, 1142 

— Mariette Pasha, grave of, liSO 
— Mehemet All Club, 1149 
— mosques, 1165 
— mosque of Amr, 1165 
— mosque El Azhar, 1161, 1165 
— mosque of Hoseln, 1136 
mosque of Ibrahim Aglia(BIueMosque) 
1138, 1162 
— mosque of Mehemet AH, 1135 
— mosque of Sultan Hasan, 1130, 1148 
— museum, 1150 
— name, 1141 

native quarter, 1147. 1151, 1152-56, 
1160-61, 1165 
Nilometer, 1153 
— obelisk of Senusret 1., 1165 
—palace of Mehemet All, 1144 
— Place de I’Opdra, 1146 
— population, 1142-45 
— itoyal Palace, 1145, 1147, 1148 
— Shepheard’s Hotel, 1141-42, 1150 
— statue of Ibrahim Poslia, 1145, 1146 
— TauflkUi, 1145, 1146. 1148 
— threshing wheat, 1166 
— tombs* of the Caliphs, 1140 
— tombs of the Mamelukes, 1145 
—Turf Club, 1148-49 
-view, 1140, 1143, 1144, 1163, 1164 
Calabria, 2354, 2356, 2300, 2363 
Calais, 1911 
Calama, 1361, 1365 
Calcutta, area. 1168, 1171 
—Bengal Secretariat buildings, 1174 
— Black Hole, site, 1167, 1174 
— Bomnlcal Gardens, 1180 
— Burra Bazaar, 1177 
— cathedral, 1176 
— Cliaurlngtii, 1176 
— chief buildings, 1176-77 
— “ chikan ” fancy work, 718, 

— Chitpur Hoad, 1109 
— climate, 1180 
— commerce, 721, 1167, 1176 
— communications, 721, 1167 
— Dalhousic Square, 1172, 1174 
—description, 1167-80 
— I^ort William, 1172, 1179 ' 

—gardens and parks, 1180 
I — Government House, 1175, 1176 
—Government transferred to Delhi. 
—High Court, 1173 
— history, 1167 

— ^Improvement Trust, 1168, 1169 
— iudiistrics, 1171 
— jute industry, 1172 
— Maldan, 1172, 1175. 1178, 1170 
—map, 1168 

— Ochterlouy Monument, 1178 
I— overcrowdiug, 1168 
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Casa Blanca 


CMenIta, j>op\ilallon, llfi?. IITR 
— rc:>«r'n‘» fi'r, llrtT, 1I6S 
—Post Olllrc, 1107. 117 » 

— ^riWonpi’W. 110!'-7- 
— spiirt ami ainvifrmriit'*, 1100 
— Mrcct, 1170 
— temples 1177 

— Victoria Memorial Hall, 1173, 1170-7i 
—views 1170, 1171, 117.'«-70 
Caledonian Canal, il.'iOl 
Calcarr, 1230, 1231. 1211 
California. 2711, 30S!), 1120, 1127, 112.1 
raUao, 2133, 2131. 310:i. 3200 
Cailanissetta, nilplnir-mliie*, 3000. 3007 
C.ilvi, l.'>0i 
Calypso Glacier, 27 1 

Cam. river, 11.32, 1137, US'*. 110.3, 1100 
Camaefley, l.'t33 
Camara do Lobos, view, .3.33 
CamarEuc, He ilc La. 330.’,. 3307, 3300 
Cambay, (liilf of, .31.3. .32.'> 

Cambay. Itiinn of. 320 

Cambodia, 2203, 220.'., 2207. 2200. 227.'., 

2270. 2231. S<t nhit Imtii.l'lilu.a. 

I'rciieli 

Cambridee, " ll.arks'' 1132. 11.33, 1130. 

1103-00 

— " llrl.loe <it 3Ich«." 11.37. 110.'. 

— Iltirklnuliam I'oll.'ce, 1201 
— CIirNl’.a t'ollege, 1201 
—Clan' llrl.lee, iioo 
— (’l.m> (’(.lleu-e. IIS.I. 1107. 1100 
— I'oriMn Clirl'-ll t'illei;i., liyl, IlOO 
— lie'erlntloH. 11S0-12OI 
— nmenlivj Street, 1192 
— I'lmmamiei Collrpe. 1201 
— FItr.wllltain Museum. 1130. 1100 
— I.onvllle ami ('.aim I'olleye, 11.33, 1107. 

12<Ki. t2<i2 

—Great 3. .Marv'a Clmreli. 1102. 1103. 

1203 

— .Te«ua Cotlej-e, 1201 
— Klns'a 0)lle.,:e. 1131. 1133. 1103, 1107 
— Mamlalene Collep-, 1203, I'JOl 
— 1100 
—market «.piaTe, 1103 
—Market Street, 1102 
— miimtmem <m site of .\I1 Saint a' Clnircli. 

1131 

—name, ii?o 

— I’einltroke Colleae, 1101-02 
— I’eterlKitiH., 1130, 1137, 1 100-01 
— Oueeii'a rolleae, 1130, 1103-00, 1107 
— Ueaent Street, 1 10 1 
— Homan ratliollc ('luireli, 1101 
— S. lleliefs ctiiireli. 1101 
— S. C'.alliarlne’s ('nlUate. 1100, 1201 
— S. .iolm's I’oll.ee, 11S2. IISI, 1187 

no.'., 1100. 1'201 

— S. .Mary tlie l.e-a, 11.S7. 1101 
— S. Scpitlelire'a Clmreli, I20t| 

— Semate Hon*.-, 1201, 1'203 
— Sidney Sn=«ej! Collt-ge, 1201 
— t.aklna of deitree*. 12tl2-:l 
—Trinity llrldse, IIOS, 1100 
—Trinity Colli-Ke, IIS'2, US.'., 1180, 1101 

1103, 1202, 1'2(»3-1 
—Trinity Hall, 1107 
-University 10111(11083, 1102-03 
—University Library, sriuxils, 1202-3 
Camels, Aby.«=lnl.a, lo.adlim tip, 10 
— .llRcrlan caravana, fi70, 577 
— .vnitiiaii breeds, 233 
— Aii.stralla, pack anliaals, -118 
— Bactrlan or Asiatic, 2783, 2703 
— Uediiln corps. .Iralita, 231 
—caravan arrlvlna, Tamaako, 3840 
— earryliiB aroman In litter, 3405 
— fordtni; river, Turklstan, 4038 
— jjlRcrian caravan, 2000 
— Palostlnc. caravan rcstlnR, 3085 
— Pnn)ab, 3250 
— rcstlnR, Sahara Hesert, 3404 
— Sontli Africa, transport nsc, 3750 
— tralnlOR to kneel, Soninliland, 3724 
— WatcrhiR, 3720, 3840 
— wclRht carried bv. 3725 
Cameroon, 1443, 2085, 2080. 2087, 2088, 

2003. See tileo Oiilnea LaniLs 
Cameroon, peak, 34, 2087, 2088 
ramp Charvein, settlement, 2080 
Campagna. 2349, 2300 
Campbell Island, 2030 
Camphor, 871, 1001, 1002, 1003, 1003 


Canada, ncrlciiHnrc, 1220, 1232 
— area, 120.1 
— b(-avrr. l'23n. 1212 
— Iil-'on, 1211 
— L'aiiadlan Paclllc Hallway, 1208, 1209, 
I■22ll, 1231, 1279 
— e.attajo, 1211 
— " clilmmk," 1229 
— (Tav licit." 1220 
-climate, 203, 200, 207, 1219-29, 1233, 
1211 

— coinmnnlratlons. 1215, 1217, 1203, 1211 
c(mtluiir.atli>n. 1218-'29 
tle«erlptltin, 120.7-11 
— Pry licit." 1239 
- Ksklmos, 2.*.0, '203, 281, 28.7, 2.80 
— evtent, 1211.7 
— fatiiia. 208-78, 1230, 1211, 1212, 1213, 
1211 

-llora, 1211 

-foresls. 208. 270, 120.7-7. 1233 
—fur litdiislry. 1230, 1212 
i— Rivilosy, 1218-20 
— Rlaclrrs. 20.7, I2‘27 
— Rr'Id-tnlnliitt. USl 

— K-ralti centres. 121 1. 1215, 1232, 1233 
— Rrain clev.ator, 121.7 
— Great Mnnntaln Uenlon, 1220 
—Great Plain. I2'20-29 
— J.iek rabbits and seven years* cycle, 
1'230 

-Likes. 1207-15 
— imp. 12(M1 

— iiillierals, 270-.81. 1207. 1218-19, 1220. 
1220 

— mlnlnR c.imps, 1220 
-iiKvwe, 1213 

-moimlalns. 1221, 1221-2.7, 1227, 1235 
-intiskeRs. 12'2tl 
— luitlmial parks. 1230 
-natural dlvis|<ins. 1218-29, 1214 
-iinrlliem territories, 1‘230 
-s.ll, -279 
-siiithvik, 12M 
-p.irk-lc(- brc.iklne lip, 1210 
products, 279. 1219-'20, 1211 
— iirovlitces, aslmlnlstration, 4277 
-•■reindeer, intliisiry, 279, 281-3 
-rivers, 12UV-13 
--towns, l‘23fl-4l 
-nndevclopcsl area, 1229-31, 1233 
-water power, 1218 
— wheat crop. 1232, 1233. 4281 
■See aim Montreal, Quebec, Toronto] 
and WlnnlpcK 
Canadian Gaily, 433 
Canadian Faeillo Railway, 1208, 1200, 
1'2'20, 1-23 1, 4279 

Canadian Shield, 97, 08, 1220, 1231 
Camalones, 4140 
Canals. See comrannicatlons under each 
country 

Canary Islands, cave village, 373 
— ellmale, 375-7, 380 
— description, 374, 380 
— llR-tree, 300 
— llora, 380, 300 
— lloral carpets, 377 
— RcoIoRy, 307. 371 
— indnstrics, 380 
— inonnt.'ilns, 374, 370, 380 
— population, 380 
— potters, 373 
— products, 374, 380, 390 
— road from Las Palmas to Atalaya, 374 
Canberra, 418, 427, 447, 453 
Candia, 1510-11. 1513, 1515, 1510 
Canea, 1500, 1514. 1510 
Cannes, 3385, 3336, 3300 
Canoe, Javanese double canoe, 2054 
— Nigerian native, 2075 
— South Sea Islanders, 3753, 3755, 3781 
Canterbury,town(Encland), 17D‘J-05, 1844 
Canterbury, district (New Zealand), 2044, 
2903, 2904 

Canterbury (Christchurch), 2003-04 
Canton, buildings, 1253-54 
— city wall, 1247-53 
— climate, 1247 
— description, 1240-54 
— European quarter, 1249, 1250, 1253 
—first liiigllsli factory, 324 
— floating population, 1240, 1248, 1250, 
125‘2 


Canton, foreign trade, 1245-10, 1251 
I— History, I‘2l5-46, 1251 
— lirnise.s, 1247 
— map, 1210 
— name, 1215 

— popiiiatlnn, 1240-47, 1248 
— railway development, 1254 
— Shaineen, 1219, 1250, I'J.'i:), 1254 
— Sliamecn canal, 1251), 1251 
-streets, 1251, 1'253, 1251 
— temple of the liTvo Hundred Genii, 
l'J53, 1254 
— views, 1248-40 

Canton fWestI River, ,323, 1371, 1378 
Canute, King of England, story, 1782 
Cape Breton Island, 1207 
Cape Coast Castle, 2095 
Cabo at Good Hope, agriculture, 1200-00 
1272 

— area, 1255 
I — I'.apc wagon, 1273 
|— climate, 1253, 1257-00, 127.3, 1274 
— commerce, 1273, 1274 
communications, 180. 1274, 3700-03 
cnnllgnratlon, 1255-57 
I — (le.seriptlon, 1255-74 
— diamond-mines, 1209, 1270 
— education, 1274 
— fisheries, 1209 

— liora and fauna, 1200, 1274, 3748 
— geology, 1257, 1260 
— growtli, 12.'i5 
— Industries, 1209-74 
—map. 12.50 
— minerals, 1209 
—natural divisions, 1274 
—ostrich farming, 1208, 3748 
— outlook, 1274 
[ — products, 1272-73, 1274 
— professions, 1274 
— rivers, 1255-.'i7 
— timher, 1200 
— towais, 1274 
Capernanm, 3070 

Cape route, discovery by Portiignesc, 
324 

Cape-to*Cairo Railway, ISO, 3700-02 
Cape Town, 1257. 1258, 1209. 1274, 3740 
Cape Verde Is., eilmate, 387, 389-03 
— description, 380-93 
— geology, 307, 380 
—mountains, 387 
— number of islands, 372, 339 
— outlook, 404 
— towns, 372, .387 
Capri, island, 2353 

Car&cas, 4140, 4150, 4151, 4152, 4153, 
4154, 4157, 4162 
Cardcas, peak, 4130 
Carcassonne, 1933 
Cardnmam Hills, 2230 
Cardiff, 1802, 4221, 4227 
Cardiganshire, 4203, 4212 
Carew Cross, near Pembroke, 4205 
Oargdse, view, 1494 
Caribbean Sen, 2373, 2388 
Caribou, 44, 208-77 
Carinthia. 401, 470, 474, 482, 480 
Carinthian Alps, 408 
Carisbrooke Castle, 1823, ISGl 
Carlisle, 1823, 1836 
Cailolorte, 3338, 3339 
Oormaiibensbite, 4203, 4221 
Carmel, blount, monastery, 3009 
Carnac, 983, 987, 990 
Carnarvon, castle, 4219 
Carnarvonshire, 4203, 4212, 4222 
CarnaHc, 797, 800, 802, 803, 823 
Carnioln, 3579, 3583 
Carob tree, 1537 

Carol Bridge (Danube), 1055, 1057 
Caroline Islands, 3030, 3038-04 
Carpathian Mts., 1550-51, •1553-54, 3203, 
3420 

Carpentaria, Gull of, 441, 400 
Carpet industry, 1003, 4042 
Carrara, marble quarries, 3380, 4031 
Carron, iron furnaces, 3550 
Carstensz, Mount, 2887 
Cartagena (Colombia), 1424, 1429. 1434 
Cartagena (Spain). 137, 3800, 3818 
Cartago, destroyed by cartliqiiakc, 1297 
Carthage, 340-41, 544, 620, 2093 
iCasa Blahca. 537, 617, 618, 610, 1940 



Cascade Landing 

Cttscado LandinR, Norfolk IsIanJ, 378D 
Cascaos, ktou. :i380 
Caslquiarecbanncl, lIDi 
Caspian Sea, a2». 1377, ai78, 3181 
Cassmo, Monte. k3U;!-01 
CastcUo Branco, 3381 
Castclnuovo di Val di Cccina. lO^l 
Castile, U13, 3507 
Castle Rock Station (tioa), 833 
Castro, 048, Oil) 

Cat Island, ■1301) 

Catalonia, nn'lilli'ctnro, 013, CM 
— fliiirarli-r of peoiilf. 0t3-4 l 
— <ll:lli‘ct, 013, 013, 011 
— famous men and women, 013 
— separatlun tim'sllon, Oil 
Catamaran, 3350 
Catania, 3051, 3055. 3003 
Catlnnccio, jieak, 4080 
Cattalo, 1311 
Cattaro, 3503. 350.‘i 

Cattle industry, .Vrr tox/rri'arli country 
Caub, 1000 

Cauca, river, 1433, 1 135 
Caucasia, elimate, 1381, 1387 
— eiimmiinlrallfins, 1375, 1380, 1381-85 
— ile-eriplion, 1275-h7 
— tlora aiut tauiLi, 1391-83, 1387 
— forlre^j, 1378 

— leKeUtl of I'roinetlicuu, 1370, 1377 
— map, 1370 
— m"lal work, 1375 
- -military riMil, 1375, 1378, 1371) 

— mountain ji.is-i-,, 1375, 13*9-70 
— latnral illvl-lim, 1375, 13,97 
— oil illstrlc-t, 1375-77, 1395 
— out look. 138* 

— tiolltleal dlvL-ilons, 13"7 
— poiiiil.ktlim. 1381. 1397 
— jiroilucts, 1375-77, 1393-81, 1397 
--rivers, 1375. 1391 
— towns, 1395-87 
— ..See also ,\r,erl>.tl]nti atnl (itsirvtki 
Caucasian races, :i8 
Caucasus Mts.. 1375, 1377-70, IhOO 
Caudcbec, 309:1, 3001 

Causewaybead, \Vall.we Monumvut, 3553] 
Cauto, river, 1530 
Cauvery, river, 3330, 33:i0, 3355 
Cawnporc, 33oo, 3315-17 
Cayenne, town, de-eriptlon, 3U70 
Cayman Islands, 4357 
Ceard, 047, 057 
Cebfi island, 3335, 3311 
Celalfi. :iuoi 

Celebes, islaml, 3011, 3017, 3050 
Cells, 3397-03 

Central America. nKrlmltiiie, 1305 
— antliiuiil'-.s, 1309-1300, Kiol 
— area, 1390 

—climate, 1300, 130.'). KlOO 
— colfee-urowlnu, l303-0:i 
— comineriT, limited fnrnierlv. 1305 
— comiminicittiuns, 1303, 1305, 1300-07, 
1300 

— conllunrallon, 1380-00 
— descri|itlijn, 1380-I::03 
— Ilora and laiin:i. 1300-01, 1305, 1300 
— handicrafts, 1305 

llOllMLS, 1301 

— IndkDis, 1301 
— malio-.’.uiy-vuttlug, 1201 
— uwp, 1300 
— mineral.s, 1305 
— luttitral divisions, 1300 
— outluuk, 1300 
— poimlatiun, 1380 
— I>rodnctH. 1305, 1300 
— rlviTH, 1300, 1307 
— towiLS, 1380-00, 1395-03 
— tran-scontincntal ca)uilij, 13DC, 3090 
— volcjinoes, 1380 
— Nee ii/su Costa Rica, Onateniala, 
Ifundiiras, NlcaruRiui, I'uuauu uiidj 
Salvador 

Central Asian Railway, 4033-35 
Central India Asency, 3187, 3180, 3103, 
3104, 2100, 3305, 3300, 3313. NVe 
aho India, Ceidral 
Central Province (Ceylon), 1333 
Central Provinces (India), area, 3187 
— Iiruiiuht under Jlritisli rule, 3187 
—climate, 3104 
— cummuulcatiuus, 731, 3313 


43 JO 

Central Provinces, hiiina, 21 DC 
— ',;eoU>i>ir,al Inrinatiim, 3305 
— IndDHtrles, 33U.>-0 
— mitlve Hlatea, 2187 
— ])U|iiiIntion, 3187 
— IirotluctS, 3t0G-305 
— rivt'rH, 2103 
— towns, 3317 
— watersheil, 2180 
— tier «/«o liidki. Central 
Cephisia, 340, 3G0 
Ceram, l.slamt, 3051, 3CS3 
Cores, )>rene, 1301 
Cernavoda, 1055, 1057, ICGO 
Cerro, 3708 

Cerro do Pasco Copper Co.. 3200 
Certosa ol Povia, monastery, 3340 
CctlKOC, 3587 
Ceuta, 573. 580 
Ceylon, admlidstratlou, 1318 
— aurleullutal developiuents, 1318 
— .are.'t, 1310 

Ituddliist monks oil Adam’s Peetk, 1330| 
ravfj!. Kino 

ellwatv. Itwa. 13UHI, 1331 
— eiMst, 1313. 1314-15 
— collee dl-s-ase, 1333, 1333 
— romnierre, 1334 
— coiiiiuinilcatluu wllli India, 1314, 1321, 

— ronnimniratlons, ].'U)9-I0, 1333-34 
“rimllkuratlijn. 131)0-10 
— eoral (urinttion, 1313-14 
— d.'-cripilon, 1303-31 
— )lora anil iautu, 1311, 1318-33, 1331 
--UH>l(r.!y. 1300, 1310 
- -Irrlk-illoii, 1317 

- leuelid-i. 1311. 1314 
— " 1/i-t I'llbi," 1318 
— mip. 13U) 

— itillve Insdsoii river. 1303, 1S30 
— jLitiirul divisions, 1334 
-outlixk, r.i3i 
■ -l><-.irl industry, lU3t 
■jio-lil'in, 13IU 
■ -jirerl'U)" stones, 1331 

- -ptishwls. 1333. 1334 
"tTOtllieo. 1318 

-rice-Kfowln«. 1300, 1317, 1310, 1333. 
1339 

-risers, 1314-13 

— te.i InduMry. 1307, 1319, 1333, 1333 
— timber, 1:1 1 8 

-st.iKr eloraKe '* l.ank*.’’ 1313-13 
Chabiolbalcn < Ixdki), 30o3 
Ctiaeo, '-'90. :tloi-3. tini 
Chad, l-»l.e, 30--9, 3907, 39:19-4 4 
Cbad, .Mlllt.-vry TetrlU-ry, 4437, 1413 
Cbacos Islands. 331 
Cb3)ncs river, 3093-93, 3034 
Cbaiue dcs Maurcs Mis.. :i:<9l 
Cbaksam. lerry, 3955, 3950 
Cballeucer Ridse, 307 
Cbamba, 3153 

Cbauibord, Cti,'ite.iu ile, 1930 
Cbamelean, AuUuU. I8U 
Cliamonix. iu::0, 1018 
Cbaruparan, 7o5, 717 
Cbamundi UiU. mar Mywrc, 2233 
Cliauderi, miiFlins, 2309 
Cbandcrnaeorc. 73:i. 3351. 3355 
CbanE-pal-Sbao Mis.. 3695, 30.90, “CsO 
CUauncl Is., I7e9, 1700, 1793. 1839, 1834. 
1817 

Ciiantabun (Cbantabnri), 3033, 3038 
Cbao-Cbow-lu. I:t90 
Cbappar Rilt, railway bridtte, 3314 
Cbapra, 734 

Cbapultepec Castle, 274 4, 3745 
Cbarkbars, tribe. 4030 
Cbaricroi, 210. 331. 003, 090 
Cbailes Island, 1740 
Cbarteston, 4UU5 
CbatIcsviUe (Joko Funda), 1440 
Charlotte Amalie, views, 4300. 4207 
Cbarlottcnburc (Herliii), 737, 741) 

Charlton Forest, 1837 
Cbarnock, Jub, 733, 1107. 11C8 
Chnrqui, drying and iire-a-rvlmr. 307 
Ch&tcau-Salins, salt wurkluRs, 9O 
Chatham, 1783 

Chatham Islands, 3030, 2944, 3UCa-C0 
Cbatsworth, 1818 
Cheese, 2120, 2142. 2324 


China 

Cheetahs, 3725, 3726 
Che-kiang, 1370, 1377 
Chelly, Cation dc, IRii 
Cheltenbom, 1815 
Cbemnlpo, 3473, 2481 
Chepstow, rainfall, 4212 
Cheran, river, 1939 
Cherbourg, 2985 
Cherchel, 591, 592 
Cberen, 13, 10 
Cherrapunji, 329 
Cherweil, river, 3034 
Chester, 1811, I8IU, 1853 
Chesterfield. 1827 
Cheviot Hills, 1631 
Chicago, Art Institute, 1335, 1330 
-Auditorium Theatre. 1343, 1344 
—Board of Trade, 1345 
—character of people, 1341-43, 1348 
— elimate, 1339, 4085. 4088 
— eotrimcrclal activltie.^, 1341-44 
— crime, 1348 
—culture, 1344-40, 1347 
— descrllitlon, 1333-48 
— divwce statistics, 1339 
— Jack.Foa Boulevard, 1345 
— neirrlage stati.stic.s, 1339 
— .Mlchliani Avenue. 1332, 1330, 1348 
— Sllcliigan Avenue Link Bridge, 1310 
— naturalisation (|UC:tion, 1333-39 
— packliiK-liousCa, 1337, 1338 
— park'!. 1318 
pliiti, 1334 

— IKijiuhttloii, 1333, 4134 
— jircFs. 1340 
—racial fccllns, 1333-39 
— mihvay system., 1343 
— slum.., i:ui, 1347 
— social club<, 1318 
—statue of l.lncoln, 1310 
—stockyard., 1337, 1339 
.symphony Orchestra, 1344 
Temiili', 1311, 1318 
— fnlviTslty, 1343. 1314 
—"uplift work," 1347-18 
— views, 1330 
— \\'c..tem Avenue, 13:19 
— Wrlglcy Building, 1340 
— ViTkes Ob-en-atoo', 1312 
Cbicago river, 1340 
CUiddmgstOse, l8l3 
Cblengmai, isipukition, 3023 
Cbiilo, riviT, 509 
Chile, a-griculturc, 1357-59, 1301 
—area. 1357 

•-ractii. growing In de..crt. 3752 
— eh.iracter of la-oplc, 1309 
— cliijcde. 1357. 1309. 3705 
— ccimmiTCe, 1304, 1309 
— cumnmulcatluus, 293, 300, 1301, 1305, 
1307-09 

cupper, 1305. 1307 
— di-iTiptiou, 1357-09 
— <li-erl.-', 1359 

— lig))rc of Christ on frontier. 1353 
— iluru and fauna, 13U1-C(, 1309 
— forest... 1301 

— Industrie.', 1357-59, 1301-07 
— Iskiiid'. 1301 

— m.ip. i:f53 

— uthiemls, 1359. 1300, 1302, 1304, 13Ca, 
1300, 1307. 3703 

uumntalns. 1:140, 1350. 1352-53, 1359 
natural division.. i:JU9 
nitrate, 1304, 1300, 1307 
— outlook, 1309 
— product.'^, 1357-59, 1309 
— jirovlnce.-i. 1357 
railway bridge over Boa, 1805 
rivers, 1301 
scenery. 1349 
territorial gains, 1357 
— towns, 1309 
—traces of Incas. 1301 
— wars. 1357, 1309 
—water suiddy, 1301 ^ 

— .sVf altu i'ataguula and eautiaso 
Chilka, lake. 705 _ 

Chillon, 1951, 388a 
Chimarn, 08, 70 

Chimbotaro, 1700, 1 < la ... 

China. iigDCulture, I.'b l-(2^Ja<0, la<J 
— aneleni capital. 1370, 13/ / 
urea, 1371 


China 

China, hnnkinix, 1382 
— Buddhism, decay, 3170 
— classes of people, 1380-87 
— climate, 1372-70, 1388 
— commerce, 1245-40, 1380 
—communications, 1383, 1385-80, 1301 
— description, 1371-88 
— dwellers in boats, 1371, 1388 
— ^Europeans and health, 1372, 1373 
—first European settlements, 324, 1245 
— flora and fauna, 1370, 1379 
—food, 1370, 1370 
— forests destroyed, 1370 
— hineral, 3171 
— geology, 1371 
—Great Wall, 323, 1394, 2058 
-industries, 1379-82 
— invasions, 323 
— ^junk, 1383 

-labour conditions, 1382 

— map, 1372 

-middlemen, 1382 

— minerals, 1379 

—natural divisions, 1383 

— Opium War, 1240 

— outlook, 1388 

—pagoda, 1393 

—population, 1380-87 

— ^postal service, 1384 

—products, 324, 1370-82, 1380. 1388 

— professional classes, 1384 

— relations with Japan, 2421-22 

—rice, 1378 . 'v . 

—rivers, 322-23, 324, 1371, 1385-87, 1388 

—sampan, 1383 

— silk industry, 1382, 1380 

-tea, 1377, 1380 

— tornis, 1387-88 

—village life, 1387 

— ^Western influences, 1384 

— See also Canton, Peking, Shanghai 

Chindwin, river, 1103, HOC 

Chinese i^rkistan. See under Turkistan 

Chingohowfu, 2002 

Chinnampo, harbour, 2473 

Chinook, 1220 

Chinsnra, former Dutch settlement, 723 

Chipping Campden, 1821 

Chiromo, 1001 

Chita, 3043 

Chitor, 3342, 3345 

Chittagong, 335, 703, 705, 713, 721, 722 

Chods, family, 745 

Cholo, potter, Bolivia, 793 

Cholon, 2208, 2270 

Chornk Su, river, 310 

Chota Nagpur, 703, 704, 709, 710, 718, 724 
Ctotchurcb, 2942, 2903 
Chiutiania (Oslo), Bjotvlken, 1405 
—churches, 1400 
—description, 1397-1400 
— Eidvolds Plods, 1399 
—eminent citizens. 1400 
—festival of May 17th, 1400 
— Folkes Museum, 1390 
-fortress of Akershus, 1398, 1403 
—mat Arcs, 1397 
— rHoved Banegaard, 1402 
—industries, 1403, 1404 
— i^rnbiinetorv, 1402 

~ 1401°*''*'*® 

—map, 1398 
—medieval site. 1398 
—name, reversion to Oslo, 3020 
—National Theatre, 1402 
— Nobel Institute, 1404 
—notable buildings, 1398, 1404 
— Farhament House, 1399 
—population, 1397 
—rapid growth, 1397 
— Koy.il Palace, 1404 
— sh taping, 1399-1404 
— skl-runnlng fete, 1404-0 
—Slotspark, 1404 
—university, 1398, 1400 
■~v^’ l-*05 

ra,.!.?’"® Preserwd, 1398-99 
^ishansand, 3021 
Ohrutianshara, 1479 J 

(Indian Ocean). 2230 

Chnbfit, district, 3145, 3151 
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Chubdt, river, 3151, 3153 
Chuguchak, 2779, 2791 
Cbukcbis, 259 

Chn-Eiang (Pearl), river, 1240, 1252 

Chumalhari, 3940, 3051, 3052 

Chumbi valley, 3045, 3947, 3950 

ChuQuicamata, 1307 

Chuzenji, lake, 2304 

Cienfuegos, 1533 

Cilicia, 128, 135, 319 

Cilician Gates, 133 

Cincinnati, 4130-32 

Cingne Forts, 1778, 1704 

Cintra, 3247, 3200, 3274, 3280 

Ciopleni, 3425 

Cis-Caucasia, 1287 

Cittd Veoohia (Notabile), 2007, 2009, 2073, 
2075, 2070 
Ciudad Bolivar, 4157 
Cindadela, 628, 520, 532 
Ciudad Rodrigo, view, 3792 
Clermont Ferrand, rainfall, 1925 
Cleveland, 4090, 4113 
Clifden, 2299 

Cloghane, on Brandon Bay, 2208 
Clontorf, battle of, 1073 
Clove, cultivation, Zanzibar and Pemba, 
4288-89 
Olovelly, 1827 
Clwydian range, 4211 
Clyde, river, 2013, 2015. 2024, 2027, 2029, 
2031, 2032, 3555, 3550 
Clydesdale, coal-flclds, 3550 
— horses, 3504-05 
Cnossus. See Enossos 
Coal, Belgium, 090 
—Bengal, 718, 723 
— Holland, 2129 
— Manchuria, 2094 
—Siberia, 3020, 3031-32 
— Spitzbergen, 204, 279, 281 
—Wales, 4221, 4222, 4225 
— See also minerals under each country 
Coats Band, 192 
Coblenz, 1970, 1071 
Cobre River Irrigation Canal, 2380 
Cochabamba, 775, 780, 791, 795 
Cochin, state, 2254 

Cochin China, 2263, 2260, 2207, 2268, 
2269, 2271, 2275, 2276. See also 
Indo-China, French 
Cochineal, Canary Islands trade, 380 
Cockatoo Island, 3904 
Cocfcerill engineering works. Seining, 603 
Cocoa, introduced to England, 1710 
— St. Thomas Island, 399 
— West Africa, 2089, 2093 
Coconut, palm, peculiar v-ariety, 2223 
— ^New Guinea plantations, 2896 
— seedling nursery, Solomon Is., 3784 
Cocos Is., 2219, 2228-29. 2230, 3908 
Cod Ashing, Iceland, 2109. 2177 
Newfoundland, 2873, 2875, 2878 
Portugal, 3282 

Coffee-growing, Abyssinia, varieties, 7 
—Brazil, 953, 954, 955, 959, 3525, 3534 
— Central America, 1292-93, 1295 
— Ceylon, disease appears, 1322, 1323 
— Costa Rica, drying process, 1293 
—Cuba, 1532 
— Mocha variety, 7 
— yield, 953 
Cogman’s Eloof, 1265 
Coimbra, 2496, 3277, 3284 
Colchester, 1817, 1825-27 
,Col de Bavella, 1495 
Col du Lantaret, 1934 
Colenso, 2852 
Colmar, 84, 87, 90, 91, 92 
Cologne, " Adoration of the Magi,” 1421 
^ — ^Alten Markt, 1415 
-amusements and sports, 1408 
-archbishopric, 1408-11, 1412 
— ^bishops, 1408 
— bridge replacing bridge of boats, 1414; 
— British occupation, 1407, 1412 
— cathcilral, 1411, 1412, 1413, 1414, 1421 
— Centol Station, 1419 
— church of Gross S. Martin, 1414, 1417 
— church of S. Cunibert, 1420 
— church of S. Gcrcon, 1418, 1421 
— church of 8. Ursula, 1411, 1421 
— churches, 1421-22 
— commerce, 1422 
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Cologne, description, 1407-22 
— Deutschcr Ring, 1409 
— e,an-dc-CoIogne, 1422 
— historic buildings, 1412-22 
— history, 1408-22 
— Hohenstaufen Ring, 1409 
— Hohenzollern Bridge, 1410, 1418, 1422 
— Hohestrnsse, 1419, 1422 
— manufactures, 1422 
— map, 1408 
—origin of name, 1408 
—population, 1410, 1411 
— Bath.aus, 1416, 1422 
—religion, 1411 
— ^vlew from air, 1410 
— Wallraffplatz, 1419 
— Water Sports Club, 1407 
Colomb Bechar, 557, 604 
Colombia, agriculture, 1431 
— area, 1423 

— cattle barges, 1429, 1435 
—climate, 1423, 1424, 1425, 1427, 1436 
— coasts, 1424-25, 1432 
—communications, 1423, 1428, 1433, 
1434, 1436 

I — configuration, 1423-25 
— description, 1423-36 
I — flora and fauna, 1427-31, 1436 
— frontier questions, 1425 
— fuel for river-boats, 1433 
—geology, 1425-27 
— industries, 1431-34, 1436 
— interoceanic canal, project, 1425 
-llanos, 1425, 1427, 1431 
— map, 1424 

— minerals, 1431-34, 3765 
— natural divisions, 1436- 
— outlook, 1436 
—products, 1429, 1431, 1436 
— ^rivers, 1423, 1425 
—seaports, 1424, 142.5, 1429, 1434 
—towns, 1434-36 

Colombo, Buddhist temple, 1314, 1331 
— climate, 1310-11 
— communications, 1323, 2231 
■Gallo Face Hotel, 1313 
■harbour, 1312, 1315 
-lighthouse clock-tower, 1325 
— Prince Street, 1315 
— Sea Street, 1314 
Col6n, 3087, 3090, 3093, 3096, 3100 
Colonia, 4141, 4142, 4143 
Colonia Suiza, 4147-48 
Colorado, Grand Canon, 4064, 4102 
Colston Feasts, 1777 
Columbia, river, 4107, 4123 
Columbus, Christopher, xix, 1517, 1525, 
2373 

I — statue at Barcelona, 632, 642 
Commercial Pacific Cable Company, 3050, 
3004 

Como, lake, 2329 

Como, toivn, 2340-41 

Comodoro Rivadavia, 3151, 3155, 3150 

Comoro Islands, 2580 

Conca d’Oto, fruit growing, 3758 

Concarneau, 906, 980, 981, 982, 989 

Concepcidn, 1369 

Conception Bay, 2880 

Concord, 4110 

Condamine, river, 431 

Congo Basin, area, 1437 

— climate, 1452 

— communications, 1452 

— description, 1437-52 

—drink made from palms, 1449 

— economic importance, 1443-46 

— granaries protected against ants, 1440 

— map, 1438 

— ^native woman carrying wood, 1447 
—natural divisions, 1452 
— outlook, 1452 
— ^products, 1451, 1452 
— ^vegetation, 1452 

I — See also Belgian Congo and French 
Equatorial Africa 

Congo River, course, 1437-43, 1440-48 
— fishing, 1445 

— navignbie portions, 1439, 1440, 1442 
— steamer services, 179 
Conjeeveram, 2249 
Conleau, river, 985 
Constantia, wine industry, 3759 
Constantine, 556, 570, 57'9-Sl, 601-2 
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Constantinople. Atincidan, 1472-73 
— bazaar, 1405 
— ^Biyiik Mezarhtan, 1475 
— climate, 1464-00, 1477 
— commerce, 1459, 1400 
— communications, 1453, 1477 
— dcscrijition, 1453-07 
— fire brigades, 1403 
— fortresses, 1470 
— founded, 127 
— Galata, 1453-59 
— Galata Tower, 1467, 1474 
— Golden Gate, 1457 
— Grand Uazaar, 1461 
— harbour, 1459-00 
— houses, 1455 
— industries, 1466-07 
— maps, 1454, 1455 
— mosque of Ahmed, 1473 
— ^mosque of Eynb, 1470 
— mosque of Solyman the Great, 1459 
— mosque of Yenl Valldch, 1461 
— natiu-al .division, 1477 
— Now (Galata) IJridge, 1456, 1400, 1401 
— Old Bridge, 1455, 1460 
— outlook, 1477 

— pariah dogs marooned at Oxia, 1462 
— Pera, 1458!-59, 1406 
— position, 1453 
— S. Soplua, 1450, 1409, 1473 
-^cven.hills, 1453 
— Stamboul. See that title 
— suburbs, 1459, 1404 
— surrounding districts, 1464 
— view, 1456, 1459 
— Yedi-Kuleh Castle, 1457 
Constantza, .1651, 1652, 1653, 1655-57, 
1600, 3427; 3434 
Consulado del Idar, 029 
Continental Shelf, 300 
Contiezdville, 89 
Conway, 4211, 4228 
Cooch Behar, state, 703, 724 
Coooh Behar. town, 724 
Cook, Captain James, xxli-xxili, xxvii, 
xxvlll, 189, 102, 3770, 3777 
Cook, Tliomas, 1791 
Cook Islands, 2039, 3770 
Cook, iat„ 2948 
Coonoor, 2252 
Coorg, 2245, 2254 
Coosavadig, 2298 
Cooum, liver, 2583, 2591, 2594 
Copacai)ana, 783 
Copais, lake, 2039 
Copdn, 1298, 1301 
Copenhagen, Amalicgadc, 1480 
— Amalicnborg Palace, 1478, 1480 
— ^Brcdgade, 1480 
—canals? 1482, 1483, 1488 
— cathedral, 1485 
— Cliarlottenburg palace, 1481 
— Christiansborg Palace, 1481, 1483, 

1485, 1486 

— “ City of cycles,” 1489 
— commerce, 1482 
— description, 1478-89 
— Exclinngc, 1485,~1488 
— “ free port," constructed, 1480, 1484 
— harbour, 1484 
— history, 1481 
— industries, 1482 

— Kongens Kj’torv, 1480, 1481, 1487 
— map, 1480 

-7-notabIc buildings, 1480, 1485-88 
— population, 1478, 1029 
— position, 1027 
— llaadhus Plads, 1481, 1489 
— Itoyal Theatre, 1487 
—social fife, 1488-89 
— Thorwaldscn Uuscum, 1483, 1485 
— ton-U'liall, 4.489 

— Trinity (jliurch with Bound Tower, 
1485 

— universitv, 1485 
-view, 1476, 1484 
Copenhagen, battle of (1801), 1620 
Copper,- Belgian Congo, 179, 1438 
-Chile, 1305, 1807 
— Cyprus, 1539, 1540 
—Spain, 154, 3809-11 
— Sweden, 3802 
Coppermine, river, 281 
Copra, Cocos Islands, 2228-25 
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Copea, Piji Is.. 1879 
— process of production, 1879 
—Solomon Is., 3764 
Copts, 1764 

Coral, formation, Ce.vlon. 1313-14 
—formation of Islands, 3769 
—Great Barrier Reef. 424-25 
Corbassiire, Glacier dc, 3893 
Corbridge,' Bomau w;dl near, 1839 
Corcovado, peak, 3359, 3301 
Cordillera. Argentina, 287, 293, 294, 300i 
Cordillera de la Costa. 1349 
CordUleia Occidental, 770, 791, 1700 
Cordillera Heal. 768, 770, 775, 770, 777- 
780, 790, 794 

Cdrdoba, province. 291. 297 
Cdrdoba, town, 296, 308 
Cdrdoba, Sierra dc, 293, 300 
Cdrdova, tosm, 143, 150. 154, 160, 167-09 
Corfu, Island, 2060, 2700 
Corinth, ancient, ruins, 2011 
Corinth Canal, 2041, 2047 
Cork. 2289, 2290 
Cork indusiiy, Andalusia, 106 
Comiche Road, Riviera, 3377, 3383 
Cozno, Monte, 2349 

Cornwall, 1709, lSOO-1, 1828, 1833, 1848, 
1851, 1853 
Cotoico, 779-80 

Coromandel Coast. 2245, 2247, 2250, 2253' 
Coronation Gulf. 281, :^3, 264, 286 
Corral, 1361, 1363 
Corrientes, Cape, 2750 
Corrientes, province, 203, 304 
Corsica, bridge over Fium* Orbo, 1403 
—capitals, 1400, 1405, 1502 
—character of people, 1502 
— chestnut, uses, 1501 
-climate, 1491-92, 1502 
— communications, 1501, 1502 
—description, 1491-1502 
— distance from mainland, 1491 
— elfeets of position, 1401 
— tlora, 1492, 1502 
—houses, 1501 
—malarial districts, 1491 
—map. 1492 

— meaning of name, 1492 
—minerals, 1492-1501 
— mountain scene, 1408 
— naHiral division, 1491, 1502 
— occupations, 1501 
I — outlook, 1502 
— products, 1501, 1502 
I — road near Bastia, 1400 
— towns, 1501 

— vendetta and brlgiindagc, 1502 
— village baking ovens, 1501-2 
Corte. 1495. 1496, 1501 
Cortona, 4047 
Corunna, 3S0U, 3801, 3817 
Cossipnr-Chitpnr, 1171 
Costabelle, 3300 

Costa Rica, 1289, 1291. 1202-03, 1290,, 
1297-08, 1209. See also Central 
America 
Cote d’Argent, 1917 
Cote d’Azor, 1017, 3381, 3387, 3388-01 
Cote d’Or, 1920, 1930 
Cotentin, 2081 
Cdtes do Bord, 966, 979 
Cotopaxi, 1700 

.Cotton indnstiy. Abyssinia, 7-8 
— Aiistnalia, 427 
— ^boll-wcevII, danger from, 100 
— Bombay, 803, 841 
—East Africa, 1699, 1701 
— England. 1859 
—Spain, 3S11>12 
— U.S.A., 99-100, 2398, 4094 
—West Africa, 2093 
Couillet, iron-works, 092 
Conrtrai, 676, 677, 691 
Contances, 2983. 2088 
Covadonga, 3318 
Covenas, 1431 
Coventry, 1787, 1791 
Cowdxay Castle, 1815 
Cowes. 1828 

Cracow, 3250, 3258, 3264, 4229 
Crao, Flainc de la, 3305 
Cremona. 2324, 2333. 2341 , 

Crete, antiquities, 1503, laOj, 1 j08, 151l 
1513-15 


Cyprus 


Crete, architecture, 15i:i-10 
—area, 1501 
— clim.kte, loO.l, 1.H0 
— communications 1316 
—configuration. 1504. 1503, 1507-13 
— ile.scriptloii, 13U3-1C 
— ilrcss, 1515 

—flora and fauiu, 1503-7, 1310 
!— gi-ology, 1.509 
—gorges. 1503, 1500 
— Irrhours. 1.503 
-Uitory, 1.503-4, 1510, 1.513-13 
— lcgcnd.>i. 1503, 1509 
—map. 1504 

—men’s small wai„ts, 1514 
— niomistcrlcs, 1510 
— mulo tRick, 1507 
—natural divisions, 1510 
—outlook, 1510 
— populitlon. 1515 
— pro<lucts, 1510 
I— religion. 1501-5 

— strength of Greek nationalitv, 1501-5 
—towns, 1515-16 
- types of people, 1514-1.5 
(heux Harbour, S.itk, 1702 
Criceieth, 4218 

Crimea, 3444, 34.50, 3471, 3172 

Crinan Canal, 3501 

Croatia, 3570 

Croats, 3570, 3388 

Cromer. 1824 

Cross Fell, 1831 

Crozier, Cape, 108 

Crozon, 060, 077 

Csotba, lake (Strbskd I'leso), 1553, 1:5.50 
CtesiphOD, 2719, 2727, 2733 
Cuareim (Qnarabim)', river, 4137 
Cuba, Amerleun iutiucncc, 1.533 
— area, 1525 
—climate, 1520-27, 1.533 
— CO.-vst, 152.5, 1020, 1527 
— coircc-growinu, 1532 
— commerce, 1532 
—communications, 1532, 1533 
— couilguration, 1525-20 
— description, 1525-33 * 

—diseases, 1527 
—distance from America; 1.523 
—flora and fauna, 1629, 1538 
I— geology, 1525. 1520 
— hurricanes, 1527 
1 — Islands, 1525 
-handing of Columbus, 1525 
— map, 1526 
-minerals, 1532, 1533 
— natural divisions, 1533 
— outlook, 1533 
— political status, 1525 
-population, 1522, 1533 
—products, 1528, 1520-32, 1333 
— provinces, 1520 
—rivers, 1520 

— sisal licmn plantation, 1329 
'—struggle for independrnee, 1:525 
—sugar, 1525, 1529, 1531, 1532, 42l!u 
I— tobacco, 1530, 1531, 1532 
I — towns, 1333 

“ Cnbanise,” origin of word, 1525 

Coenca, 1707, 1710 

Cnllinan diamond, 3757 

Cumbetland, 1785, 1768, 1790, 183s 

Combrian Bits., 1831 

Cnrajjao, island, 4257, 4272 

Curasao, liqueur, 4272 

Cuitea de Argesn, 3436 

Catch, 813-18, 827, 826 

Catch, Bunn of, 814, 815, 818 

Cnttack, 709, 718, 724 

Cnyoni, river, 2070, 20S2 

Cuzco, 2484, 3197, 3199, 3200, S'M 

Cyane Brook, 3604 

Cyclades Islands, 2033 

Cyprus, agriculture, 1330 

— area, 1335 

— asbcstos-ralne, 1540 , 

— British occupation, 1339, lal5 
I — climate, 1535-30, 1545 
I — commerre. 1534, 1541 
— coiamumeatiuas, 1539-41 
— coiitlguration, 1535 
— eojiper, 1539, l.'i40^ 

— description, 1535-15 , 

^ — dUlauce from mainland, Ijja 
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Delhi 


Cyprus 


Cypius, Greek homesteaa, 15M 
— harbour?, IMS 
—history. IS3J. isno 
— imlustries, 1530-30 
— map. 1530 
— minerals, 1530, 1510 
— natural division, 1515 
—outlook, 1545 
— population, 13U, 1515 
— products, 1530-30, 1511, 154t» 

— relluion, 154 4, 1545 
-rivers, 1535 
— salt Industry, 1541 
— timber, 1530-37, 1543 
— towns, 1541-45 
— ^vcBctatlon, 1545 
Cyrcnaica, 4005, 4009, 4010, 401 1 
Cytene, 404 4. 4015 

Czechoslovakia, ncrleulture, 1550, 1557 
— beer Industry. 1359-00 
— bect-susar, 1559 
— cliaracter of people. 1509 
—climate, 15ri2-30, 1500 
— commeree, 1504-00 
— eommiinleatioiis, 1500-01, 1503, 1504, 
1509 

—country residence of I’resldent, 705 
— description, 15 47-09 
— flora and fauna, 1550, 1509 
— frontiers, 1547-19 
— Ki-olnay, 1552 

— health resorts, 1554, 1550, 1557 
— houses, 1500 
— hyclene, 1509 
— Independence, 1549-52 
—Industries, i:.57-0t». 1502, 1501-00 
— iron Jind steel industry, 1502 
— land tenure, 1557 
— map, 1540 

—minerals, 1550-57, IS.'iS 

— mlnluK schesds. 1550. 1553 

—mount.ain scenes. i:m0-51, 1553-54 

— natur.al division, 1509 

—outlook, 1509 

—population, 1500 

— prwluct.s, 1509 

—rivers, 1552, I3S0-01 

—rural conditions, 1500 

—Sokol, 1509 

— tOOTts, l.>)00-09 

—water power, 1552 

—See alto llohcmi.i, I’raBue, Slleski 

Czenitocbowa, 320 1 


Dacca. 718, 722 
Dada Hati, wells of, 300 
D3sbesfaI^ 1275. 12S7 
Dahabiyeb. on Nile, 1740 
Dahna. See lluba el Khali i 

Dahomey. 2033, 2085, 2039. 2000, 2000. 

Ste alto Gulne.a Lands 
Data Abn’l Hin, peak, 3913 

iraape of Iliiddlm, Kamakura, 

Dajman, river, 4141 

®*‘t*5S.^®‘''lny, Talrend or Tnllruar.in), 
20i9, 2082, 2087, 2090-1, 2003 
Dakar, 1940, 2087, 2095 
Dalai Lama. See under Tibet 
D^ecatlia (Dalamo), 3850, 3372 
Dalhouaie, view, 3323 
Dal Lake, Kashmir, 2403-05 
Dalmatia, 3579 
Dalny, See Dairen 
Daman, 813 

Damascus, antiquity, 1570 
-bazaars, 1570, 1681, 1588 
— ctaraetcr of people, 1571 
—climate, 1580 
—cloth baziiar, 1574 
—collection of flreu’ood, 1588 

~"’ 39 ™ 4 " 3905 “"®’ 

^onduits 1572. 1.581, 1582 
—description, 1571-80 
— pateway, 1584 
—history, 1584 
-houses, 1585, 1587, 1538 
—Industries, 1587-89 
~JV’’2!' -^s'ud Paslia, 1577 
Knhhct el-Kliazneli, 1578 
—map, 1572 


Damascus, meiaf nvirk. 1587-89 
-modern ilevelopment, 1587. 1589 
-Mosque of flcrvlshlya, 1589 
■names. I.'i7t4 
-Ommla.I .llosqiie, 1.571. 1573, 1578, 
1.580. 1.583, 1.581-85, 1.580 
-p.arlah dops, i!',07 
-population. ISSI, 1581 
— sprlnp, 1.579 
stallou, 1.583 
■“SIris't. called Stralpht” (Dcrb-cl- 
.Miisl.aklnt), 1372. 1575, 1583 
•8uk-el-Kh.arr.alln, 1580 
— tomli of Salndlii, 1580 
treatment of non-Moslems, 1571-72, 
1581 

— vlllapes near, 1.581 
-—Witter supply, 1579, 1582 
Dambnila, mek cave.s, I3ti9 
Damme, canal to Itrnpcs, 018-40 
Danakils, Id, 3732 
Dancalia, I, 3 

Dancers, lamas, Tibet. .30,57 
—native, Oee.m Island. 3750 
— Zanzibar native, 4207 
“ Dancinp ” Dervishes, 120 
Dancer (Pukapuka) Island, 2039 
Danube, river, at Ilrlprade, 003, 098 
— at Hr.atlsinvn, 1518 
— .tt Huil.apest, 1010-17, 1018-10, 1023, 
1031-3.3, 10.ri 
.at Cimstantza, 1(457 
.at Kszterpom, 21.52 
— at I.Inz, 407, 471 
—at Melk Abbey. 409 
— at Vlseprad. 2455 
-lirldues, 1014. 1015 
— canals to Kibe, Oder and Rhine, 
projeelial. 48.5. 1501 

— rand llrldpe, feniavoila. 1055, 1057 
—connexion with tlic Rhine at source, 
2003 

— connexion tvllli Rhine by canal, 1008 
— eoiirse, 409, 1617, 1040 
—tlelt.a, lfll9-.5«, 10.5.3, 10.50 
-llsberles. 10.53. 10.50 
— Ice-bonnd In winter, .1423 
— Iron Gates, ,'((29 

—International feclinR restricts frafllc, 
312.9 

-imvlpailon eoiUroIlMl by International 
eommlsslon. 21.53, 3f28 
— straiplitcncd course near Vienna, 4107,1 
4103 ' 

-Ir.alllc, 495, 400. 1500-01. 1057,21.53-55 
Danube Steamship Company (Austrian), 
•18.5 

Danzip, city, architecture, 1502-04 
— ehiiraeter at people, 1000 
— eburelies, 1598-09 
— constitution of Free State, 1501-02 
— Corn Rxclianpc. 1000 
•description, 1501-1000 
dialect, 1503 
Knpllsli House, 1594 
— former relations with Great Britain, 
1594 

— fort mentions, 1.595, 1503 
— frelplit boats. 1590 
—pales, 1503-94, 1590 
— Great Mill, 1598, 1000 
— harbour, 1501 
—history, 1501-02, 1590 
— bouses, 1594 
—Industries, 1691 
I — Kran Tor, 150,3 
— Lanp Gnssc, 1504, 1580 
— map, 1592 
— outlook, 1000 
— peculiarities, 1502-93 
— Polish claims, 1501-02 
population, 1502, 1507 
Rathnus, 1500. 1390-1600 
— S. Catherine Church, 1598 
— S. Mary’s Church, 1505, 1508-00 
— ^Stcflcns House, 1594 
— Stockturm, 1599, 1000 
— sniTouudings, 1000 
— Swiss Garden, 1000 
Danzip, Free State, 1.507, 

Daphne, church aud convent of, Elcitsis, 
2040 

Dardistan. 2452 
Dai-es-Salaam, 1703 


Darple, river, 2.301 
Dnriel Pass, 1275, 1278. 1279 
DarjcoIInp. climate, 700 
—Mall, 720 
— market, 717 
— position, 723 
— produce, 717 

— imrchnscd from Raja of Sikkim, 719 
— railway, 721 

— .Slimmer headquarters of governor, 720 

—views, 710, 710, 2400 

Darliop, flrnco, 1834 

Darling, river, 431 

Darling Downs, 431 

Darlinpton, 1701 

d’Arrdc, Montapnes, 060 

Dart Valley, New Zealand, 2040 

Darvel, lace factories, 3502 

Darwin, 413, 410, 432, 444 

Dale industry, Mesopotamia, 2720, 2720 

Datia, 2187 

Daulatabad, ancient fortress, 2203 
Daule, river, 1714 
Danic, vlllapc, 171-4 
Dawaris. tribe, 3327 
Dawlisb, 1808 

Dawson City, 55, 281, 1205, 1240 
Dayaks, 855, 872, 873, 874 
Do Aar, 3700, 3762 
Dead Horse Gulcb, 53 
Dead Sea, 3007, 3009, 3072, 3076, 3081, 
3177 
Deal. 1821 

Dean, Forest of, 1857 
Debrcczen, 2147, 2151, 2150 
De-bung, monastery, 3001 
DieapoJe, 92 

Deccan, elimatc, 800, 2251 
— description, 707, 2184 
— flora, 802 

—lack of water, 2247, 2248 

—soli, 803, 825, 2248 

—trap rock, 804, 823, 825, 820, 2205 

Decin (Tetseben), 701 

Dec, river, 1853 

Deer, Arran island, 3533 

Diflle des Ehroiis, river Xnrn, 1943 

Deir el-BabrJ, 1745 

Dolawnre river, 3221 

De Lesseps, Fctdhuind, 1750 

Delft, 2125 

Delhi, ancient cities, 1001-3, 1004 
— bazaars, 1008 

—building of new capital, 1003, 1009, 
1024 

— Cliandni CItauk, 1605, 1610, 1011 
— city walls, 1610 
— commerce, 1612 
— Delhi Gate, 1004 
— description, 1001-24 
—Durbar (1911), 1024 
— Edw.ard VH. Memorial Gardens, 1611 
— European Quarter, 1610-11, 1612 
— pates, 1610 

—Golden Mosque, 1611, 1621 
— government transferred to, 1175, 1609, 
1812 

— grave of John Nicholson, 1610 
— Great IVar, blemoiial, 1024 
— Illstorj', 1001-3, 1000, 1607, 1609, 
1011, 1024 

— Indian Quarter, 1610-11, 1612 
— industries, 1608, 1612, 3322 
— Jama Masjid, 1614-16, 1621 
— Eadam Sliarif, 1621 
— ^ICalan Masjid (Black Mosque), 1621 
— Kutl) buildings. 1607 
— Kutb Minar, ](i02, 1613 
— Maiden's Hotel, 1603 
— map, 1002 
— modern city, 1607-12 
—Mogul Fort and Palace, 1604, 1011, 
1612, 1619-20, 1621 

— ^MoU^sjid (Pearl Mosque), 1618, 1619, 

— Northbrook Clock To■^ve^, 1605 
— notable buildings, 1612-21 
— Observatory of Jai Singh, 1621, 1622 
— pillar of Vikramaditya, 1602, 1607 
— ^population, 1607 
—Rang Mahal, 1617 
— shrine of Niziim-ud-dhi, 1021, 1623 
— suburbs, 1612 

—tomb of Humayun, 1000, 1021 



Delhi 

Delhi, VloAV, ICOO 

Delhi, jirovitK-e, 1G03-7 

Deli Orman, 105(1 

Dcloraine, view, 3035 

Delphi, niiclent. town, 2037, 2000 

Demavend, nojik, 317(1, 3100 

Dcmerata, rlvt-r, 2077, 2078 

Denali (Ut McKinley), 11 

Denmatk, a«r^ciillure, 1020, 1032, 1035 

— urvji, 1029 

— c•lulrIU•t^;r of uropli' 1025, 1018 
— clliimlo, 1027, 1018 
— ■■(ilonfcs, 1025 

— comimTi-f, 1020, 1032, 1030, 1015 
— foinniiiniciit Ioiih, 10211 
— nKipcrativi- .^.vhtc•m, 1030, 1015 
— (■ii.>>(oms 10-18 
— ilalry-farininK. 1032, 1G35--15 
— ili'scripllon, 1025-18 
— I'lldfalioii, 1032. 1015 
— cli'ctrlc power, 1015-18 
— fore.-itry, 1018 
— Kwloity, 1017 
■—aoicnutictit, 1032 

- history, I02.'i-27. 1010 
— Maiiils, 1027, 1035 
— lalioiir, 1030, 1015 

— lark <'l mInrraN, 1027 
--land hysleiii, 1030, 1032-35 
— map, 1020 
— liitlural illvi.iloii, 1018 
— ooUtKik, lOlS 
— peasants, 1029-33 
— IHiiiuIathni, 1029 

- -rel.itliiiis with (ireal Itrltaln, 1025 

- -relliilon, 1025 

- ■nxiurees and Pfodliets, 1015, 1018 

- rural selasds, 1025, 1015, 1018 
— tarllf, 1029 

— veirelatliin, 1018 
D'Entrecasteaux islands, 2880, 3788 
Denver, 1U5 

Dcra Ismail Khan, 20, 3320 
Derbyshire. 1709. 1M8. 1819, 1800 
Derno, 4dl2, -KH.l. 1915 
Derry vcioh hills, 2398 
Dervishes. •' daneliiu','' 129 
Derwent, river, 3930. 3932, 3931, 3937 
Derwentwater, 178.8, 1799 
DcsaKuadcro, river, 709. 770 
Detroil, 1097, 1117, 1133-31 
Dciitz. 110.8 111(1 

Devil's BridRc, Sehiillrnen tairke, 38.89 
Devil's Isles, 2070 
Devil's Stream, 1 170 
DeviNworshippers (Yexidi), 135 
Devna, lake, 1998 

Devon, 1802, I. 8 O. 8 , 1827, 1830, 1832, 1833 
1835, 

Devonian system, 1833 

Dhar, 2187 

Dbnrwar, 803, Hit 

Dhinodhar. 811 

Dhow. /.un/.ib:ir, 1283 

Dbransadbra, 818, 823 

Diala, river, 2727 

Diamautina, 900 

Diamarai Klacicr. 2100-00 

Diamond (Toihaku) hits., 2171 

Diamonds, Antnda, 177 

— llelRlau Cunuu, lirst l(iund, 177 

— llurnru, 802, 807 

— llni/.ll, 900. 2077 

— llritlsh Uuiuiui, 2077-70 

— Cuiilnau dlaiiiund, 3757 

— cuttlOK industry, Amsterrlam, 1U5-S 

—India, 2219 

— Koli-i-Niir. 2218 

—.South Africa, 1209, 1270, 3757. 3902 
Diana's Peak, 30 1 
Diatoms, development, 200 
Dibonir, river, 333 
Dibrugarb, 335 

Diego Suarez, 2571. 2573, 2577, 25S0 
Diekiteh, 2503, 2507 
Dieppe, 2083, 2093 
DiSerdango, 2502 
Dibong, river, 325, 320, 333 
Dikte, 1505, 1.500 
Dimbovitza, river, 1055, 1002 
Dinajpur, 718, 722 
Dinan, 900. 907, 90.S, 073. OUl 
ioaoi, views. 051, 073, 079 
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jDinapotc, 723 
Oinario Alps, 08, 881, 3581 
pmdigul, cigar factories, 2218 
Dingle, view, 2205 
pinkas, tribe, 3812, 3811 
Dioseg, 1500 

pirect Cable Company, 2385 
Diri-Dawa, 12, 15 
Ditschau. 3257 
Disco Island. 2005, 2071 
Discovery, hfount, 183 
Din, Island, 818, 823 
Diveria, river, 2320 
pniejicr, river, 188:1, 3153. 3150 
poboi, sngar rcilnery, 881 
Dobntoh, 1058, 1000 
Dobruja, ndiiiini.stralion, 1058 
— agrlcnltnro, 1055 
— area, 10.58 
— luaindaries, 1019, 1050 
— eliiuate, 312;i 
— roast-ltue, 1019 
— eoniinuidcittloiut, 1057-58, ICBO 
— eoallgiinitinn. 1010-51 
— Danuhe llsliing ■■ulnuics, 1050, 1009 
— de.-icrl|itlon, 1019-00 
— Hum and fauna, 1051-55 
— fiireign eukinics, 3136 
— hishiry. 1051 
luap, 16.59 

iiiarshlaml.s, 1019-50, 1053, 1059 
— ndgrsitory shepherds, 1055, 1050 
— iiiiiienil.'. 1055 
—name, 10.51 
-na(((ral division. 1000 
— (iefnpathm.s. 1000 
-outlook, icon 
— p.irt formerly itiitgarlan, 1098 
-■po)>llIathm, I(i.5.s-C(l 
— ptoduel.s, 10.5.5. 10.57 
—towns and village.-, 1057-5.4, ICCO 
Dodecanese (Spotadesl, islamls, 2033, 
2035 

Dog, river, 3911 
Dog team, 10, I.s7, 2(ii). 2007 
Doi lutauon, pe.ik, 3012-13 
Del. nieahlr, Uail 
Dolgelly, 1207 
Dolmen, O.s;!, tipo 
Dolmo Kor. i.ike. 2783, 2781 
Dolna Uanya, 1079 
Ooloiuites, 2330, 2337, 1080 
Dolphin Kisc, 307, 309 
Domnziice (Tans), 715, 702, 701 
Oombes, ti)2.5 

Dominica, 12.57, 12(HI, 1271-72, 1271 
Doacostcr. 1791 
Donegal 2:t0.-(. -2310 
Oorchester, 1.813 
Dordogne, river, 191 1 
Dordrecht, 2113. 2121. 2132 
Oouarnenez. 977. 9.^8 
Doucen, 572 

OauKl(u (Isleuf Man). 182s 
Oouro, river, :i2tS, 3207, 3278, 3800 
Dover. 1778, 1791, 1821, 1831 
Dover, Straits of. 191 1 
Drac, river, 1917 

Drakensberg Idts.. 3.5. 37. 2S5|, 2800, 2801 
Drave, river. 108, 179. 180 
Qriividians, 2182, 2185. 22.50, 2355 
Oici Ziuneu (Three Finoaclcs). 2337 
Orenthe, 2132, 2113 
Dresden, Aeaileiuy of Art. 1005 
— Alherl 'J'lieatre, 1003, 1071 
— Alherl hiiuiii. lOUU 
— brldge.s. 1001, lOUi 
— llrahl I'alaeo, 1002-03 
— llrilhl Tcrroee, 1003, 1005 
— ehurehe.--, 1002, 1000 
— eulleeduns (artistic and historie.'d), 
1003-09 

— cOMdllloH.s of life, 1071 
'de.scrlptluii, 1001-71 
'(treat Harden hluseuin, 1009 
— history, toot 
— llofkiivhe, 1002 
— industries. 1009 
-—Japanese I’alnee, 1003 
, — .lolatnueuiii Museum. 1003, IC01-G9 
— Kiiraer Musuiiiu. 1003 
— ICreuzklivlie, 1008 
—map, 1002 
I — womwwitta, 1093 
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Dresden, music, 1009, 1071 
—new town-hall. 1005 
—picture gallery, 1003-01 
—Old iiarket, 1003, 1068 
— J’o.stplatz, 1000 
— I’rlnzea Palace, 1002 
—regulations, civic, 1009-71 
—religion, 1009 
[— Iloyal Palace, 1002, 1009 
— views, 1001 

— Zwlnger, 1C0I-G2. 1004, 1007, 1069 
Dresden, battle of, 1061 
Drovnovo, 1088 
prina, river, 881, 882, 008 
Drogheda, 2301, 2305 
Druzes, 3913 
Dualo, 2088, 2009 
DuMln, Abbey 'Xlicatrc. 1088 
—alley, 1080 
— Itaak of Ireland, 1077 
— Jiluccoat .School, 1070 
f.'astlc, 1078 
College Orccii, 1077 
— eDiiiinunicattorM. JOSS 
— Dame Street, 1083 
—description, 1673-88 
—duelling fonnerly, 1070, 1085 
— fataons citizens, 1085 
history, 1073-88 

Kllaiaiaham Koyal Hospihil, 1075 
— liberlie.s, 1082 

— Xatioaal Mn^cum of Science and Art, 
1077 

— Xebon’s pillar, 1072 
— Xew How, 1082 
— Phoenlv Park, 1070, 1079, 10S7 
—plan, 1074 
[—quays. 10.SI 

— re-bnlldhig. 18tli centnry, 1080 
—Koyal Ilurmeks, 1080 
— Saekville (O'Coimell) .Street, 1072 
— S. Patrick’s Catbedml, 1081. 1085 
—society, IStli century, 1070-87 
— Imdo ami imhistry, 10.S8 
—Trinity College, 1075, 1070 
— Viceregal lodge, 1079 
Dueie Island. 3709 
Duck-bill (platypus), 127, 158 
Oudclangc. 2502 
Dudb Sagar, waterfall, 823 
Dudley, 1859 
Dug-gye. I'itaile), 2111 
Dulcc, river, 1297 
Dulit, hit., 803 
Dulutb, <J21 
Duncton Hill. 1809 
Dundee, iadaslrles. 3502 
Dunedin, 2911, 29 tl, 2958. 2901 
Dunicrmline, 3302, 3503 
Dunkirk, 1998 
Dunmow. 1827 
Duranis, tribe. 20 
Durozzo, 00, 01, 00, 07 
Durban, 2851, 2.S51. 2859, 2303, 2803, 
2807 

Durham, comity, 17.S2, 18:>7 
Ouckam, town, 1789, 1790-1805 
Dusbet, 1287 

DUsseldotl. 1901, 1070, 1981 
Dutch Borneo, 819, 802, 81 1, Si9, 889. 

Sit alto iloriico . , 

Dutch East Indies. Av Slulay Arcliipcligo 
Dutch Guiana, bet Guiana. Dutch. 

Dvina, river (South), 1881-83, 1884 
Dwars, river, 1201 

Dyeing. Syria, primitive methoda. 39 w 
pyjo (Tliaya), river. 1552 
Dysynni, river, 1200 


lEast Airioo, area, 1089 
I — bonndurles, 1089 
■climate, 1091-00, 1703 
■eomimuiieutlous, 1700, 1 1 02, 1 < 03 
•eonllgiirotioa, 1089-94 _ 

— I'ottoa-growlag, 1009, DO! 

— lU'serlptlon, 1089-1703 
— ‘diseases, 1091, 1703 -1703 

— Horn and fauna, 1090, tC99-li01, 1< 

— giHiiogy, 1091 
— lakes, 1091-91 
— map, 1090 
— minerals, 1701-3 
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Fortaleza, population, 902 
Fort da France, view, 4264 
Fort DnSeiin, 1105, 1107, 1115 
Fort Garry, 4275, 4283 
Forib, river, 3551, 3555, 3567 
Fort Rouge, 4275 

Fort WiUiam (Calcutta), 1172, 1179 
Fort William (Canada), 1214, 1243 
Fort Yukon, 42, 201, 262 
F6tb, estate, 2157 
Fountains Abbey, 1770 
Fountains Valley, 4000 
. Fox, blue, 43 
— silver black, 1242 
— ^white, 278 
Fos'breeding, 43, 1242 
Foyers, Falls of, 3577 
Fratoo Fortress, 2159 
Framheim, temperatures, 199 
Framnes, whaling station, 2177 
France, administration, 1939 
— agriculture, 1933-35 
— area, 1939 

— Beet-sugar production, 1559 
— boundaries, 1909 
—climate, 1923-27, 1940 
— colonies and protectorates, area and 
populiition, 1939 
— commerce, 1939 
— communications, 1939-40 
— coniig\imtion, 1910-17 
— cultivated area, statistics, 1930-33 
— departments, 1939 
— description, 1909-1940 
— economic position, 1939 
— forestry, 1927-28 
' — fuel shortage, 1935 
— geographical entity, 1909, 1914, 1939 
— geology, 1910-11 
— government, 1939 
— habitable area, 2399 
— industries. 1930-35 
—lakes, 1025 
— land tenure, 1933 
—laws of property, 1933 
— map, 1910 
—marshes, 1925 
— miiiorals, 1911 

— mutual Anglo-French Induence, 1909 
—natural divisions, 1940 
— outlook, 1940 
— poplars lining road, 1945 
— population, 1939 
— products, 1928-35, 1940 
— rainfall, 1923-25 
— Rhone canalisation scheme, 1923 
—rivers, 1914, 1916-23 
— unity from earliest stage of develop- 
ment, 1909 

—vegetation, 1927-28, 1940 
— ^^vinc Industry, 1928-30, 1939 
— 5e« also Alkicc-Lorroine, Brittany, 
Normandy, Paris, Provence, Riviera 
Franconia Notch, 4091 
Frankfort (on the Main), 1990. 1998 
Franklin, Sir John, xxiii 
Franzenbad (Franliskovy Lazne), 701 
Franz Josef Land, 265, 277 
Fray Bentos, 4137, 4139 
Fredensbotg Castle, 1627 
Fredericksborg Castle, 1038 
Fredericton, 1212 
Freemasonry, temple, Washington, 4255 
Freetown, 2087, 2092, 2096 
Fremantle, 413, 430 437, 455 
French Congo. See French Eciuatorial 
Africa 

French Equatorial Africa, area, 1451 
— boundaries, 1443 
^-communications, 1443 
— development, 1443-46. 1451 
— natives river-llshing, 1445 
— ^population, 1446 
— products, 1443, 1451 
— river systems, 1443-46 
French Guiana, See Guiana, French 
French Guinea, 2083, 2095. See alsoj 
Guinea Lands 

French Indo-Cbina. See Indo-China 
French Somaliland. See under Som-tliland 
French Sudan, 1750, 2095, 3839, 3840, 
3844. 3851. See also Sudan 
French West Africa 2083. 2093, 2095-96. 
See also Guinea Lands 
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Freshwater, 1828 
Fresnel, Dr., 244 
Fribourg, university, 3S3S, -3892 
Friedrich Wilhelmshafen. See Madang 
Friendly Islands. ' See Tonga Islands 
Fuerteventura, island, 380 
Fujiyama, Mt., 2404, 2409. 2413 
Fulham, palace of Bishop of London, 25321 
Fumban, 2088 

Funchal, 375, 379, 382, 383, 301, 392 
Fundo, island, 4287 
Fnnen, island, 1634, 1633 
Funeral, Angola native chief, 170 
— Borneo, grave of chief, 875 
— Chinese, 3171 
— ^French Indo-China, 2273 
Fnnza river, 1425, 1426 
Fur industry, Canada, 1236, 1242 
Furnas, sulphur springs, 397 
Fusan, 2473, 2481 
Fushun, colliery, 2694 
Fata Jallon, 34, 2087 


Gabes, 536, 537, 605, 618, 619 
Gablonz (Jabloneo), 762, 763 
Gabrovo, 1074, 1091 , 

Gabun, 1437, 1443, 2083, 2085. See also] 
Guinea Lands 
Gaden, monastery, 3961 
Gaels, invasion of Ireland, 2287 
Gafsa, oasis, 550 
Gailthal Alps, 468 
Galapagos islands, 1716 
Galata, 1453-59, 1474 
Galatz, 1657, 1658 
GaldhSpiggen, pe.ak. 3001 
Galicia (Poland), 3253, 3254, 3260, 3262 
Galicia (Spain), 3797, 3800, 3814 
GalUee, Sea of, 3014, 3067, 3069, 3081 
Gallas, tribe, 16, 3722, 3727 
Galle, 1315, 1321 
Gallipoli Peninsula, 1463, 1477 
Gallipoli, town, 1477 
Gama, Vasco da, 2493, 2494 
Gambela, wireless station, 13 
Gambia Colony, 2083-85, 2093. See ttlso\ 
Guinea Lands 
Gambia, islands, 3769 
Gambia, river, 2084, 2087 
Gander, lake, 2869 
Gander, river, 2869, 2879 
Ganeshkhind, 830 
Ganges Canal, Upper, 2217 
Ganges, river, course, 705-9, 2183-84 
— Duilerin Bridge, Benares, 2193 
—Hoods, 717, 2192 
— ghats at Benares, 2192 
— pilgrimages to batlie in, 2195, 2200-1 , 
2213 

— plains of, 703 
— trafHc, 721 
— views, 2186, 2200-1 
— ^>vidth at Bhagalpur, 724 
Ganjam, climate, 2245 
Garay, inventor of steam paddle, 629 
Gard, river, 1938 
Garda, liike, 2315, 2330 
Garden Beach, 1171 
Garkwal, 2449-50, 2462, 2463 
Garonne, river, 1866, 1920, 1930 
Garna, 2483 

Gatfin, lake and locks, 3093, 3094, 3100 

Ganhati, 335 

Gaur, ruins, 722 

Gave da Pan, 1942 

Gaya, 706, 707, 718, 723 

Gbely, oil wells, 1557 

Gdynia, construction of port, 3260 

Gefle, 3868 

Geirangerfjord, 3010 

Gellivari, iron-ore deposits, 3867 

Geneva canton, 1949 

Geneva to^vn, amusements, 1952-53 

— Arsenal, 1951 

— Calvin’s Academy, 1950 

— cathedral, 1949-50, 1953 

— cosmopolitanism, 1955-58 

— description, 1949-38 

— education. 1933-35 

— history, 1951. 1955 

— industries, 1953 

— League of Nations, 1931, 1938 


Germany 

Geneva, map, 1950 

— monuments to Calvin and Servetus, 
1952 

— old to\vn, 1949-51 
— Place de Cornavin, 1958 
— Place du Molord, Clock Tower, 1952 
— ^Pont du Mont Blanc, 1956 
—population, 1949, 3892 
— ^religious reformers, 1950, 1952, 1955 
— Rousseau and the locked gates, 1949 
— Rousseau Island, 1956, 1938 
—to\m-baU, 1951 
— ^university, 1950, 3888 
— ^viervs, 1934, 1957 
— watch-making, 1952 
— ^work as centre of international under- 
takings, 1955, 1958 
Geneva, lake of, 1923, 1957, 3877 3885 
Gennargentn, Monti del, 3535, 3539 
Genoa, 2318, 3383, 3384, 3385, 3387, 3393 
Geography, romance of, xvlii-x 2 cviii 
Geomine Companyi 1439 
George, lake, 1701 

Georgetown (British Guiana), 2073, 2076, 
2077. 2078. 2081-82 
Georgetown (Washington), 4247 
Georgetown, or Penang. See Penang 
Georgia, agriculture, 1283, 1284 
— ancient capital, 1280, 1287 
— church architecture, 1285 
— climate, 1281 
— communications, 1284-83 
— cooperative societies, 1285 
— description, 1280-87 
— education, 1284 
— flora and fauna, 1281-83 
— frontiers, 1280-81 
— industries, 1283-84 
— land tenure, 1285 
— minerals, 1283-84 
— ^population, 1281, 1287 
— ^products, 1283-84 
— ^Republic, 309, 1280 
— rivers, 1281 

— Russian inviision (1921), 1280 
—towns and villages, 1285-87 
— ^uine, 1283 
— women, 1287 
— See also Caucasia 
Georgian Road, 1273, 1278, 1279 
Gerardmer, lake, 85, 92 
Gerasa, ancient city, 3076-77 
German East Africa. See Tanganyika 
Territory 

German South-West Africa. Nee South- 
West Africa Protectorate 
Germany, agriculture, 1064-73, 1903, 2003 
— area (North Germany), 1939 
— ^boundaries, 1987-88 
—climate, 1963, 1986, 1988-89, 2004 
— coasts, 1961 

— communications, 1964, 1986, 1996-98, 
2004 

— conflguration, 1959-63, 1987-89, 1999- 
2003 

— cultivated land, statistics, 1964 
— description, 1939-86, 1987-2004 
—fauna, 1963-64, 1989-93 
—flora, 1963, 1986, 2003, 2004 
— forestry, 1963, 1964 
— forestry, peculiar custom, 2003 
— goats in Bavarian Idghlands, 2002 
— liabitablc area, 2399 
-hop-growing, 1993, 2007 
— industries, 1973-77, 1993-96, 2003 
— " kirsch ” distilled from cherries, 1993 
— lake districts, 1963, 1964 
— maps, 1960, 1988 
— minerals, 1975, 1993 
— natural divisions, 1986, 2004 
— North German Confederation created. 
1959 

— outlook, 1980, 2004 
—population (North Germany), 1959 
—products, 1964-75, 1986, 1993, 2004 
— religion, 1959 
-rivers, 1961, 1964, 1993, 2003 
—spas, 1976, 1993, 1994-96 
— statcs.(North Germanv), 1959 
— Supreme Court of Judicature, 1986 
—towns, 1078-.86, 1998, 2004 
— Upper Danube region, 1999-2004 
— See also Berlin, Cologne, Dresden, 
Hamburg, Silesia 
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Greenland 

Greenland, visit of Danish King and 
Queen (1921), 2081 
Grenada, 4272, 4273 
Grenoble. 1934, 1947 
Greymouth, 2957 
Grey’s ^e^, 1827 . 

Griqnaland West, 1255, 1269, 1274, 3759 
Groote Sobunr, 1267, 3743 
Grossglockner, 475, 483, 495 
Oround>nnts, 177, 2093, 2978 
GrOnberg, wine, 3687 
Guadalevin, river, 146, 162,. 163 
Gnadalqoivir, river, 136, 138, 140, 160 
Gnadatrama, Sierra de, 3790, 3799-800 
Gnadelonpe, 4257, 4272-74 
Guam, islana. 3056, 3064 
Guanaoo, 1303 

Guapord, river, 792, 945, 946 
Guatemala, 1289, 1294, 1295, 1296, 1297, 
1298. Ste also Central America 
Guatemala, city, 1297 
Guayaquil, 1705, 1710, 1712, 1716 
Guayaquil-Quito railway, 1715, 1716 
Guayas river, 1705, 1706, 1709, 1714 
Gnban, The, 3721, 3723, 3724 
Guejar, 159 
Gudrara, 3480 
Guernica, 3814 
Guernsey, 1829 

Guta, 498, 499, .501, 504, 516, 2729-31 
Guiana highlands, 4149, 4150 
Gnianas, areas, 2073, 2074, 2077 
— ^boundary questions, 2073 
—British Guiiina, 2073, 2074, 2076, 
2077-82 

— cattie-raising, 2073 
— clearing the jungle, 2080 
—climate, 2074, 2082 
— commerce, 2079-81 
— communications, 2077, 2081, 2082 
— conOguration, 2073 
— dpscrlptlon. 2073-82 
— diamonds, 2077-79 
—Dutch Guiana, 2073, 2076, 2077, 2079 
—England exchanges Dutch Guiana for 
New York, 2077 

—flora and fauna, 2074, 2080, 2082 
—forests, 2074 

—French Guiana, 2073, 2074-77, 2080, 
2082 

—gold-mining, 2077, 2081 
—Indians and trade, 2070 
— industries, 2077, 2082 
— miip, 2073 
— minerals, 2079 
— name, 2073 
— ^natural division, 2082 
— outlook, 2082 

—penal settlements, 2076, 2080, 2082 
-population. 2076, 2082 
—products. 2074, 2076, 2079, 2082 
—rivers, 2073, 2076 
— steamer loading bauxite, 2077 
— towns and settlements, 2076, 2077, 
2081-82 

“ Guildhall ol the Germans.” 1412 
Guinea Lands, agriculture, 2093 
—climate, 2087-88, 2096 
— cocoa industry, 2089, 2093 
— commerce, 2096 

— communications, development, 2095-96 
—configuration, 2083, 2087 
— cotton, possible development, 2093 
—description, 2083-96 
— division among European nations, 
2083-85 

-flora, 2088-89, 2096 
— geology, 2087 
— health and climate, 2087-88 
— industries, 2089-93 
— insect pests, 2088 

— lack of cooperation between colonics in 
railway building, 2096 
— map, 2084 

— market day in village, 2091 
— methods of trade with natives reformed. 
2090 

— minerals. 2093 
— native villages, 2090, 2090 
— nntlvc.s learning to spin cotton, 2035 
— natural division, 2090 
— oil-palm proiiucts, 2089-93 
—outlook, 2090 

— policy sHth regard to natives, 2093-03 
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Guinea Lands; products, 2086, 2088-93 
2096 

— rivers, 2087 

— stock-farming, possibilities, 2086 
|— well, 2086 

■See also Cameroon, Dahomey, French 
Guinea, Gabun, Gambia Colony, Gold 
Coast, Ivory Coast, Liberia, Portu- 
guese Guinea, Senegal, Sierra Leone, 
and Togoland 
Gujarat, 825-28 
OuU Stream, 389, 1853, 2869 
GuUfoss, waterfall, 2170 
Gulmarg, 2446, 2461-62 
Gumti, river, 2192, 2213 
Guntur famine (1832-4), 2245 
Gnria Uandhata, peak, 2449 
Gumgu, mountain, 589 
Gutenlels, view from Rhine, 1069 
Gutta-percha, tapping tree, Borneo, 872 
Gwadur, 3348 
Gwalior, stiite, 2187, 2214 
Gwaliar, town, 2199, 2200, 2214, 2215 
2217 

Gweedore, Barney’s Bridge, 2310 
Gwelo, 3739, 3748 
Gwyniad, found only in certain lakes, 4208 
Gyantse, 3953 
Gydr, 2156 

H 

Haarlem, 2123, 2132, 2130 
Hacking, river, 452 
Hadbramaut, 228, 253 
Hadi, 222. 226-28, 242, 243, 258 
Hadrian’s Wall, 1839. 3549 
Hafnafjord, 2172, 2180 
Haghia Triadha, 1503. 1514 
Hagiar Kim, ruins, 2671, 2676 
Hague, The. 2131, 2143-44 
Haguenan, 84 
Haifa, 3075, 3081 
Hail, 227 

Hainburg, view, 485 
Haiphong, 2261, 2264, 2270, 2276, 2278 
Haiti, island, area, 4270, 4271 
— American occupation, 4271 
— ^backward conditions, 4271 
— description, 4270, 4271 
— Interior almost unexplored, 4271 
—lakes, 4257 
— mountains, 4257 
— rivets, 4259 
Haiti, republic, 4257 
— area, 4270 
—capital, 4265, 4271 
— negro rule, 4271 
Bakagalla, 1318 
Hakodate. 2405, 2410 
Hakone, 2410, 2411 
Haleakala, volcano, 3049, 3052 
Halt Dome, rock, 4103 
Halicarnassus, mins, 123 
Halllax (Nova Scotia). 1205, 1208, 1236 
Hall, medicinal springs, 465 
Hallein, cellulose production, 482 
Halliford, 1803 

Halmahera (Gilolo), island, 2651 
Hal Saflieni, ruins, 2670 
Hama (Hamath), 3925 
Hambantota. 1311, 1323 
Hamburg, Alster I^kes, 2099, 2102, 2103, 
2110 

— area, 2097 

-bridges. 2099, 2102, 2106-7, 2110 
— Central Station, 2107 
— churches, 2101, 2104-0, 2109 
— climate, 2108 

—communications, 1860, 2099, 2107 
— description, 2097-108 
— docks, 2098. 2100 
—fire (1842), 2103, 2104 
— fleets,” 2104 
— Hanseatic League founded, 1412, 2097 
— history, 2097 
— industries, 209®, 2100 
— Jungfemstieg. 2103 
, — literary and artistic a-ssockitlons, 2107 
— map, 2003 

— Miinckeberg Strasse. 2100 
— Ohisdnrf cemetery, 2103 
— population, 2097 
I — ^blle Art Gallery, 2107 


Hejaz Railway 

Hambnrg, public buildings, 2104-8 
— religion, 2097 
— S. Pauli district, 2099, 2105 
— sanitation, 2097 
— social life, 2108 
— slums, 2104 

— statue of Bismarck on iluhlbcrg, 2105. 
2107 

— town-hall (Hathaus), 2104, 2106 

— tunnel under Elbe, 2100 

— university, 2108 

— vietvs, 2100-3, 2110 

— water communication with Berlin, 726 

— Zoll Canal, 2101 

Hameln, 1978 

Hami (EumnI), 4037, 4040 

Hamilton (Bermudas), 403 

Hamilton, river, 1231 

Hamites, 16, 38 

Hammadas, 593, 3478, 4010 

Hammam-Meskontine, hot springs, 571 

Hammertest, 3018 

Hammock, Venezuelan invention, 4153 
Han river (China, central), 323, 1375 
Han river (China, south), 1386 
Han rivet (Korea), 2473 
Hang-chow, 1384 
Hangs, 1883 

Hankan, 1254, 1375, 1383, 1387 
Hanoi, 2250, 2273, 2276 
Hanover, 1973, 1970, 1978-81 
Hanseatic League, 1412, 1591, 1890, 1961, 
2007 

Hanstal Creek, 820 
Haparanda, 3867 
Harbin, 2092 

Hatdangeifiord. 3004, 3021 
Hard war, 2217 

Hargraves, discovery of gold, 433 
Hari Parbat, hill, 2440, 2403 
Harla, tribe, 3622 
Harlech, castle, 4215 
Harmaitan, wind, 2968, 2060 
Harnai, 3348, 3357 
Hanah, desert, 225 
Hatrar, province, 7, 14, 15 
Hatxar, town, 12, 14, 15 
Harrar (Harar) coffee, 7, 13 
Harrisburg, 4003 
Harrow-on-tbe-HiU, 1817 
HactmannsweUeikopf, 00 
Harvard, 921, 020, 1204 
Harz Hts., 1800, 1075, 1080 
Hasa, 228, 253 
Hassauabad glacier, 2460 
Hastinga, Warren, 710 
Hatfield House, Hertford.slilrc, 1845 
Hatia Island, 705 

Havana, 1517-21, 1524, 1527, 1532, 1533 
Haverfordwest, rainfall, 4212 
Havre, 2983 

Hawaii Is., annexation by U.S.A., 3040 
— climate, 3050 
— commerce, .3051 
— communications, 3051-56 
— Inst native ruler dcpn.icil, .3049, .3000 
— national park round Kilauva, 3040 
— pineapple cultivation, 3050 
— population, 3049 
— products, 3050 
— sands which emit sounds, 3052 
— taro, use as food, 3051 
— volcanoes, 3049, 3052, 3053 
I — waterfall, 3049 

Hawaii, principal of Hawaii Is., 3047, 
3049, 3051 
Hawash, river, 1, 4 
Hawkesbuiy, river, 420 
Hazar Blasjid, mountains, 3182 
Hazaras, tribe, 20 
Hazrat Bol, mosque, 2454 
Head-hunting, Borneo, SCO, 880 
Headley, Lord, In Mecca, 222, 220, 211 
Heart’s Content, 2884 
Hebrides, 360-TU, 3550, 3.'i60 
Heerdberg. mountain, .3688 
Heiberg Island, 260, 205 
Heidelberg. 1091, 2003 
Heijo. Ste Ping-yang 
Heilbronn. medicinal springs, 2003 
Hsiligenblnt, view*. 475 
Heilungkiang. 26.®5-80, 208.®, 2CD2 
Hejaz, 220, 229. 244. 253 
Hejaz Hallway, 225, 239, 258, 3031 
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Ida 


Hekla 


EeUa, mountain, 21C~, 2171 
Heliopolis (Egypt), 1154. 1165, 1757 
Ediopolis (Syria). Su Baalbek 
Hell Eire Clnb, 1676 
Hell’s Cauldron, 1447 
Helm Crag, 1797 
Helsingborg, 1634, 3S64 
Helsingfors. 1SS3, 1S5S-S9, 1S92, 1893, 
1896 ' 

Eelwan, 1751 
Henaratgoda, 1318 
Haudetsou I^and, 3769 
Henegnen, Cuba production, 1529 
Henley>on-'?arta, 2701, 2709 
Herat, 19, 32 
Hercynian forest, 657 
Hereford, 1S13 
Hereros, tribe, 35. 3760 
Herenrard tbe Wake, 1826 
Eermon, lit., 3913 
Herring fisheries, 2875, 3564 
Herscbel Island, 267, 1244 
Herzegovina. See Bosnia and Herzegovina 
Eierapetra, 1504, 1506, 1514, 1516 
Hierro (Ferro), 350, 390 
Hildesheim, 1979 
Hill Tippera, 703, 705, 724 
HiUa, 2718 
Hilo, 3051 

Himalaya Hts., climate, 2194, 2469 
— climbing in. 2466-69 
— defence of India, 323 
— description, 2441-69 
— extent, 2441 
— flora and fauna, 2443-48, 2450, 2452, 
2469 

— fortified blockhouse, 2453 
—geology, 321, 2162, 2183 
— glaciers, 2466-69 
—highest peaks. 2441-43, 2449-50 
— hiiimeu, racial types, 2441 
— lower ranges, 2159 
— mani-w.'ili near Leh, 2467 
— map, 2442 

— native snitcrstitions and beliefs, 2450 
— natural division, 2469 
— origin. 2409 
— rainfall, 2447 
— road to Gangtok, 2457 
— lope bridge over river, 2456 
— sacred places, 2450-52, 2463 
— sport. 2452 

— views, 716, 719, 2460, 2464, 2467 
— See also Kashmir . , 

Eimmelbeig (Heaven’s Mountain), 1627, 
1647 

Hinaidi, military cantonments, 508 
Hindieh Canal barrage, 2723, 2728 
Eindn Ensb, mountains, 22, 4040 
Hindus, 2191, 2192, 2258 . 

Hippopotami, in river, Bhodesia, 3749 
Hiroshima, 2405 
Hirschberg, 1952 
Eissar, 1079, 1091 
Hit. 2721 

Hitteren, island, 3004, 3020 
Hobart, 3929. 3930, 3931, 3932, 3933, 
3935-40 

Hoeb-7och glacier, 4074 
Hoehkonig, peak. 491 
Hocb-Osterwitz Castle, 470 
,Hof Gastein, 495 
HofsiokoU, ice-fleld, 2167 
Hoggar (Ahaggat) plateau, 34, 3477, 3451 
Hoguln (Euk), islands, 3058 
Eohe Tauern, 477, 453 
Hobenzollems. legend, 733 
Hokitika, gold-mining, 2963 
Hokkaido (Yezo). 2397 2399, 2404 
Hokugakuzan fortress, 2451 
Holland, agriculture, 2123, 2129, 2132 
— architecture, 2143 
— area, 2117 
— ^banking. 2141 
—bulb industry'. 2123 
— ^bureaucracy, 2141 
— canals, 2126, 2127 
— cheese-making, 2120, 2142 
— climate, 2123. 2144 
—coni* 

— commer^ 213, 2132. 2141, 2144 
—communications, 2141-43, 2144 
— configuration, 2117 ^ 

— codperatlvd system of sales, 2141 


Holland, description. 2117-44 
— “ droogmakerijen,” 2119 
I — dvke road, 2120 
—dykes, 2115-19. 2126, 2125 
— education, 2141 
— employers’ combines. 105 
— tisliinS industry, 2129-32 
— flora und fauna, 2123, 2144 
— geology, 2129 
— health problems, 2143 
—history, 213, 2117 
— ^industries, 2123-41 
— land division into communes, 2143 
— land reclamation, 2115-23 
— life in tou-n and village, 2143 
— map, 2118 
— ^minerals, 2129 
— natural division, 2144 
— outlook, 2144 . 

— ^polderlaud, 2118, 2126 
— producU, 2123-32, 2144 
■rivers, 2117, 2127 
—scenes. 2111-16. 2124-25. 2133-40 
—struggle with the sea, 2117-23 
— towns, 2143-44 
I— windmill, 2112 
— See also Amsterdam 
Holm, island, 1395 
Holmbory HiU, near Dorking, 1816 
Holmenkolien, 1404 
Holstein, 1627, 1963 
Holy Cross Abbey, Tipperary, 2297 
Holyhead, 4209 

Holytood, 1723, 1727, 1728-30, 1744 
Homs (Bmesa), 3912, 3923 
IHonam, island, 1233 
iHonda, 1430, 1436 

Hondnias. 1288, 1259, 1293, 1296, 1208, 
1301 

—British, 1294, 1298, 1300 
— See also Central .America 
Hong-Slang river. See Bed Biver 
Hong Eong. 1246, 1373. 1350-81, 1385 
Honister Pass, 18^ 

Honolnla. 3049-51, 3055, 3057, 3059, 3060 
Honshtu island, 2397, 2404 
Hood, P-W-S-, in St, Lawrence BWer, 
3328 

Hooghli, river, 721, 1167, 1170, 1172 
Hooghli, town, 723 
HoreMJebel Unsa), 250 
Hormuz, Straits of, 3178, 3188 
[Horses, Abyssinian, 3, 11 
.\rabia, 227, 241.233 
— Hungaiy, -2146, 2148 
— ^Jlongolia, 2786, 2793 
— Siberia. 3639 

— Hortobdgy Plain, 2147, 2156, 2161 
Horonger Mountains, 3013 
Hottentots, 33 

Hospenttal, 3558 , 

Hongoninont, farm and chapel, OSd 
H ova, tribe, 2569, 2577, 2580 
Howick, 2561 
Howick Palls. 2853, 2861 
Howrab, 1170, 1172, 1178 
HtafnaBtk (Haven’s Bift),'2170 
Hruba Skala, castle, 747 
Hudson, river, 2932, 4055, 4036 
Hudson Bay. 259, 277, '251, ^.1233 
Hudson Bay Company, 281-53, 1233, 1238, 
4273. 4283 

Hnd, river, 2-274, 2279. 2250 „„„„ 

fHnS town, 2239, 2262, 2263, 2274, 2280, 
2231 

Huelva, 152, 154, 3809, 38U 
Hugh Town, 1838 
Houla, Boer settlers, 178 
Hnleh. lake, 3007, 3069 
Hull 1752, 1833. 1862 
Hnmber, river (England), 1834, 1836 , 

Hnmber. river (Kewioundland), 2oG9, 
2875, 2832 

Hnmbeimojith, paper making, 2881 
Humboldt Bay, 2889 
Humboldt current, 3196, 3199, 3763 
Hnmboldf glacier, 2062, 2070 
Hnmewood, beach, 1266 
Hungary, agriculture, 2146-50, 2155 
1 — area, 2145 
j— boundaries, 2145, 2153 
— cattle herdsmen’s but, 2151 
J_catUe ploughing, 2161 
i— climate, 2156 


Hungary, coal-mining. 2147 
— commerce, 2133, 2155 
— communications, 2153-53, 2150 
[•— coabguration, 2143-40 
— d.tnger of arbitrary trontiers, 2U5 
I — description, 2143-50 
— cdects of territorial losses, 2145, 2147 
21.33, 2153 

— homestead of pl-tlns, 2158' 

—horses, 2146, 2148 
— Industries, 2147-53 
— Influx of Magyars from transferred 
territories, 2133 
— map. 2140 
I — natural division, 2130 
1 — outlook, 2130 
— ox-wagon with wheat, 2158 
— paprika, 2150 
— population, 2143, 2135 
—products, 2146-50, 2130 
—rivers, 2145 

— settlement by Magyars, 2143, 2140 
—stock-breeding, 2140. 2148, 2149, 2151, 
2150 

— towns, 2150 

— use of Hung.arian language, 1028 
— vegetation, 2150 
— village life, 2133-56 
— See also Budapest 
Hunstuck Mountains, 1939, 1987 
Hnon Valley, 3027, 3938 
Hniezi, convent, 3438 
Huron, lake, 1207, 1217 
Huiricans Gnlcb, 41 
E&ttenberg, Iruu-mlning, 477 
Hvita, river, 2170 
Hritarvatn. 2166 

Hwang-bo (Yellow) river, 323, 1371, 13S« 
Hyderabad, state, 2187, 2104, 2203, 22ti5. 
2254 

Hyderabad, town (Hyderabad State), 
2210, 2217 

Hyderabad, town (Sind), 3343 
Hydras. 3388-00 
Hymettns, Grotto of Pan, 337 


Ibadan, 2979 
Ibex, Crete, 1507 
Ibidios (Obidios). tribe. 2976 
Ice Age, 1800, 3004, 3555-57 
Icebergs, 181, 182, 19.3-00. 200 
— formation, 200-2, -2071 
Iceland, .\Uliing, 2107, 2163, 2l<8 
— .4nthelki, or Glories, 216 j-C 6 
— area, 217.5 
— climatu, 2165, 2180 
—coinage, 2180 
— commerce, 2180 _ 

— communications, 2162, 21< 1, 21 1 a, 2180 
—description, 2103-80 
—disease, 2170 , „ . , , 

—distances from Europe and (Irci-iiwnil, 
2105 

— fauna, 2175-77, 2180 
—fishing industry, 2109. 2h7 
—geology, 309, 2103, SIGG''® 

— geysers and hot springs, -1/0, -li3, 
2174, 2175 

—guide posts along roads, 2171 
—history, 2180 

—houses, arrangemenh 21/0 
-industries. 2176. 2177-/ 0. 2180 
— jokulls, or Icc-Uclds, 2167 
—map, 2166 
— imneraLs, 2179 
— natural division, 2180 
— outlook, 2180 

*“peat house, 2173 otra **5 

—physical features, variety. 21C0-.3 
— ponies, 2175-77. 2160 
—population, 2180 „ 

—products, 2173. 2176-i0, 2160 
— iivers, 2163, 2170 

— towns, 2180 

—volcanoes, 2107-/0, -171 
-waterfalls, 2107, 2170 

Ice-j^aSh^’r-aSlng. Toro-ilo. 33S| 

Icownm (KonieW, 120, 129. ^ 

Id*, jit., 1504, 150o, 1506. ijvs 
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Idaf State 


Italy 


Idar State, 826 
Iddo, island, 2977, 2979 
Idiisi tarika, 253-55 
Igidi, sand dunes, Sahara, 3479 
Iglesia (Andes), view, 1352 
Iglesias (Sardinia), 3536, 3538 
Igorots, tribe, 3243 
He de Sein, menhirs, 987 
nes d'Hyires, 3390 
nissns, river, 2036 
niampn (Sorata), Mt., 770, 775 
Illimani, mountain, 770, 788 
Ilongots, tribe, 3243 
Iloiin, 2979 

Imataca, iron-mines, 4156 
Imatra Kapids, 1884 
Immendingen, 2003 
Inachns, river, 2053 
Inoa Empire, 1301, 2484, 3199, 3200, 3203, 
3766 

Inca, lake of the, 1353 
Indaw, lake, 1106 
Indawgyi, lake, 1106 

Independence, Declaration of, 3224, 3220, 
3228 

India, ancient name, 2182 
—climate, 2183-84, 2185 
— commerce, good position, 2185 
— communications, 2185 
— description, 2181-85 
— divisions of caste and creed, 2181, 2258 
— double crops, 2240 
— Arst Europc.an settlements, 324 
— Aora, 2185 

— ^French Colonics, 723, 2254-55 
— frontiers, buffer territory, 4027 • 

— geology, 2181-84 
— invasions, 323 
— map, 2182 

—Mutiny, 2207, 2209, 2217 
— ^natural divisions, 2185 
— outlook, 2185 

-passes into Afghanistan, 19, 22, 30-31 
— popidatlon, 2181, 2185 
—Portuguese colonies, 813, 818, 823 
—products, 324, 2185 
—races, distribution, 2181, 2185 
—river systems, 323, 324, 2183-84 
— self-rule, dilAcultles, 2181 
— ^Ses aUa Assam, Baluchistan, Ben- 
gal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay 
(Presidency), Bombay City, Burm<a, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Himalaya Jits., 
India Central, India Southern, 
Kashndr, JIndr,as, Punjab and North- 
■West Frontier Province, Kajputana, 
and Sind 

India, Central, agriculture, 2196, 2205, 
2211 

—area, 2187 

—bullocks drawing water from well, 2210 
— bunung ghats by Gauges, 2192 
—climate, 2194, 2217 
— commerce, 2212 
— communications, 2209-12, 2217 
— conffguratlon, 2187-96 
-control gained by British, 2187 
—description, 2187-217 
— elephants and cattle in river, 2197 
—Aora and fauna, 2194-96, 2217 
—forest area, 2188, 2205 
— geology, 2205 
-industries, 2205-9 
— nmp, 2188 
— minerals, 2205 
— nahual divisions, 2217 
—number of states Included in, 2187 
—outlook, 2217 
~populatlon, 2187 
—products, 2196-209, 2211, 2217 
—river systems, 2189-94, 2217 
^tannery, mitive methods, 2211 
— towns, 2212-17 
^trashing and drying grain, 2211 
at a river, 2202 
Southern, agriculture, 2246, 2247-48 
— arcljltecturc, 2250-53 ' 

—Brahmanism, 2258 
"“uullocks and cart. *’*>51 * 

—castes, 2258 ~ 

-^inwte, 2232-47, 2251, 2253 
coasts and lagoons, 2253 
— conmmnlcatlons, 2231-32. 2245 •’‘>50 
— conAguration, 2232-36 ’ " 


India Southern, description, 2231-58 
— early civilizations, 2250 
— famines, 2245, 2258 
— fauna, 2248 
— Aora, 2236, 2258 
— government monopoly of salt, 2250 
— industries, 2247-50 
— irrlgaUon, 2236, 2247, 2258 
— lack of natural harbours, 2253 
— map, 2232 
— ^minerals, 2248-50 
— native press lor crushing oil seeds, 2243 
— ^natural divisions, 2258 
— outlook, 2258 
— palms by seashore, 2244 
— population, distribution, 2255 
— ^products, 2246, 2247, 2248-50, 2258 
— ^rice-growing, 2246, 2247 
— rivers, 2236 
—temples, 2233-35, 2249,2250-53,2255-57 
— Toda village, 2257 
— towns, 2255-56 
— village wheelwright's shop, 2251 
Indianapolis, 4085, 4088 
Indian Ocean, climate and vegetation, 
2230 

— disappearing Islands, 321 
— islands, 2219-30 
— land construction and destruction, 2219 
— map, 2220 
— ^natural divisions, 2230 
— outlook for Islands, 2230 
— ^products of islands, 2230 
— site of land-mass formerly, 2219, 2223 
Indians, Argentina, 287, 291, 293 
— -Aymara, Bolivia, 777 
— ^British Honduras, 1294 
—Mexico, 2746, 2752 
— ^Navaho, 4131 
— ^North American, Alaska, 47, 48, 54, 56 
— North American, pottery, 286 
— North American, reserves, 4094, 4131 
— North American, totem poles, 54, 55 
— Paraguay, 3102" 

— ^Venezuela, 4151, 4161 
— Zapotec, tribe, 2746 
Indo-China, Ft'ench, administration, 2263, 
2276-77 

— agriculture, 2266 
area, 2261 

climate, 2261, 2267, 2276 
— coast scenes, 2277 
— commerce, 2267, 2269 
— commumcations, 2264-65, 2269, 2275, 
2276 

— con6gur<atlon, 2259-61, 2263-67 
— coolies, 2275 
— description, 2259-76 
— fauna, 2269 
-Aora, 2276 

— ^French acquisition, 2261-63, 2269-75 
— French garrison, 2276 
— funerid procession with images, 2273 
— Industries, 2267-(39 
— map, 226(1 
— market-sellers, 2264 
— minerals, 2267 
— native carts. 2265 
— native dwelling, 2266 
— natural divisions, 2276 
— outlook, 2276 
— ^population, 2261, 2262 
— procession bearing wreddlng presents, 
2262 

—products, 2265, 2207, 2270, 2272, 2276 
— ^rice industry, 2267, 2268, 2270 
— river Asherman in sampan, 2279 
— rivers, 2259-01, 2263 
— stock-breeding, 2262 
— to^ms, 2276 

— ^water-buffaloes used for ploughing, 
2262 

— See aUo Annam, Cambodia, Cochin 
China, K>vangchow Wan, Xaos and 
, Tong-king 
Indo-European Telegraph Company, 3188 
90 

Indore, state, 2187 
Indore, towm, 2217 
Indraprastha, 1601, 1604 
Indrapat, 1601, 1604 
Indus, river, bridge at Attock, 3314 
’bridge at Kotri, 3347 
;s, 3320, 3345-46 


Indus, course, 2183, 3317-20, 3344, 3941 
— Aoods, 3344 

— Lansdowne bridge, Sukkur, 3345-46 
— natives Asliing, methods, 3347 
Ineenio, ancient gold-workings, 700 
Inland Sea, 2401, 2404 
Inle, lake, 1100 

Inn, river, 4071. 4072, 4073, 4070 
Innere Quell Spitz, peak, 4074 
Innsbruck, 4068, 4072, 4075, 4079-80 
Interlaken, 3881 

International Cooperative Alliance, 1235 
International Court of Justice, The Hague, 
2144 

International Danube Commission, 1561 

Invercargill, 2964 

Inverness, 3576 

Ionian Islands, 61 

Ipob, 2628 

Ipswich, 1823, 1841 

Iqnique, 1362 

Iqnitos, 3204 

Irak, 2715. See Mesopotamia 
Iranians, 3175 

Itawadi, river, 1103, 1106, 1110, 1114, 
1129, 1132 

Ireland, agriculture, 2293, 2309 
— area, 3562 
— climate, 2293-07, 2313 
— description, 2285-313 
-Aora, 2285, 2313 
— food of peasants, 2297 
— geology, 369, 2285 
—history, 1687, 2285-92 
— ^industrial districts, 2309-13 
— linen trade, 2312 
— map, 2280 

— natural divisions, 2292-93, 2313 
— outlook, 2313 
— ^products, 2313 
— racial origin of people, 2286-02 
— ^vUlnges, 2297-309 
— See also Dublin 
Irkutsk, 3032, 3638, 3643 
Iron, Czechosloviikia, production, 1562 
'Lorraine mines, 1035 
-pig-iron, English production, 1859 
—Siberia, foundry. 3033 
—Swedish production. 3859, 3802, 3807 
Iron Gates, Danube river, 3428 
Irrigation, Anatolia, schemes, 125 
— ^Arabia, draw-well, 257 
— ^Argentina, 203, 293, 207 
-Australia, 421, 431, 440, 441, 443 
— Balearic Islands, methods, 518, 524 
— Ceylon, 1317 

— Egypt, 1754-57, 1760, 1761, 1704 
—India, 714, 715, 717, 2230, 2247, 2258 
— ^Mesopotamia, 2721-23, 2728, 2732 
— ^Jlexico, 2744, 2747 
— F.alestine, 3084 
— Siam, 3613 
—rSomaliland, 3724 
— Switzerland, by " blsscs,” 3883 
— Syria, methods, 3015, 3016, 

— U.S.A., 4121, 4133 
Irstead, scene, 1825 
Irtish, river, 3036, 4038 
Isaccea, granite quarries, 1653 
Isafjordnr, 2176, 2177, 2179, 2180 
IscU, 46.5, 484 

Isker, river, 1071, 1072-73, 1094, 1099 
Islamabad, 2443, 2455 
Islands, Bay oL 2875, 2878 
Isonzo, river, 2335 
Ispahan, 3179, 3181, 3188, 3191 
Istranja Mountains, 1467, 1468 
'istria, 2317, 2321 

Italian Somaliland. See under .Somali- 
land 

Italy, agriculture, 2324, 2354, 2363 
— births and deaths, 2350 
— cattle show, 2352 
— cUmatc, 2321-24, 2348, 23.59, 2301 
— commerce, 2350, 2303 
— communication.^, 2333, 2348, 23.50-.59 
— conAguration, 2315-21, 2349-54 
— description, 2315-64 
— efforts to regain sea trade, 2350 
— emigration problems, 2359, 230.3, 2301 
— Ashing industry, 2355-50 
-Aora, 2348, 2355, 2304 
— geological formation, 2349-51 
bmttop vUlagcs, 2351-54 



Italy 
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— 1iulu™riM*'2324°3 
—kingdom established, 3305 
— lakes, 2348 

— land reclamation schemes, 2330-00 
—land-tenure, 2300 
—language, 4047 
— lidi, formation, 2321 
— macaroni, 2354 
—maps, 2310, 2350 
—minerals, 2333, 2355, 2357-50 
— iwtural divisions, 2348, 2304 
— Nortli and South, comparison, 2300-03 
—outlook, 2348, 2304 
— Papacy, problems, 3305, 3420 
— political divisions (North), 2317 
— ^problems, economic and social, 2354 
55, 2350-03 

—products, 2324-33, 2348, 2355-50, 2303, 
2304 

—rivers, 2318-21, 2348, 2350' 

— science and craftsinansldp, 2337 
—towns, 2317-18, 2337-48. 2304 
—Via Emilia, 2333, 2344, 2348 
— water power, 2333, 2350, 2304 
— water supply, 2354, 2304 
— See alto M.llan, Naples, Home, Sicily, 
Tuscany and Vculco 
Itatlaya, peak, 057 
Ithaca, Island, 2057 
Iviza, 518, 522, 520, 530, 531, 532 
Ivlsa, town, 520, 530 
Ivohitsombo, Mount, 2570 
Ivory Coast, 2083, 2085, 2080, 2005. See 
also Guinea Lunds 
Iztacclbuatl, volcano, 2743 


laUanlco, 880. 002, 003, 011 
Jnblonsc (Gablonz), 702, 703 
Jackass, laughing, 450 
Jack tree, Ceylon, 1318 
— Zanzibar, 4287 
Jaeggevane, peak, 3001 
Jaffa, 3008, 3081 
JaCna, 1310, 1313, 1324 
Jagola Fa^, 1880 
jaKCorsT palm. 1318 
Jahanpanab, ancient city, 1003 
Joins, 705. 800, 825, 3345, 3353 
Jaipur, 1022, 3340 
Joi Singh, obsen'atorlcs erected by, 1022 
Jaioe, 885, 800, 807, 803, 800, 000, 012, 
010, 017 

Jalalabad, 20, 3320 

Jamaica, agriculture, 2370, 2377, 2381 
— area, 2387 
— Bamboo Avenue, 2372 
— ^banking, 2381 

— bridge over Bio Grande, 2370 i 

— capital moved to Klngsion, 2378, 2338 
—climate, 2373-74, 2388 
— commerce, 2381, 2385, 2388 
—communications, 2385, 2388 
— description, 2373-88 
— discovery by Columbus, 2387 
— Bora and fauna, 2374-77, 2388 
— geological formation, 2373 
— industries, 2377-81 
—labour, 2381 
— map, 2374 

— mongoose post, 2375, 4200 
— ^natural divisions, 2388 
— origin of name, 2372 
— outlook, 2388 

— pcn-kccplng, 2370, 2377, 2380 
—products, 2373, 2377-81, 2388 
— Elo Cobre Irrigation Canal, 2380 
— ^rivers, 2382 
— ^road to Eoarlng Elver and Fern GuUy, 
2384 

— Tppc-maklng from sisal, 2375 
—social life, 2388 
— sugar industry, 2377, 2370 
— tides, 2373 

— towns and villages, 2385-88 
Jambusan, gold-mining, 870 
Jamestown (SL Beicna), 388, 401 
Jammu, 2440 

Janske Lazne (Johannisbad), 703 
Jaora, 2187 

Japan, agriculture, 2412 
—area, 2307 


Japan, Buddhist shrine, 2407 
— cemetery, 2390 
—climate, 2399, 2404-5, 2410, 2412, 2422 
— communications, 283, 2422 
— contlguratlon, 2300-404' 

— description, 2307-422 
—drama, 2412-21 
— cartliquake (1923), 2410, 2422 
— emancipation of women, 2421 
— fishing industry, 2404 
—flora, 2422 
—garden, 2415. 2418 
-Image of Buddlia, 2380, 2410 
— industrial development, 2421 
— Intcniatlonal problems, 2421-22 
— land tenure, 2412 
—map, 2308 

—mineral springs, 2400, 2400, 2411 
— natural divisions, 2422 
— outlook, 2422 
— population, 2300 
—population per square mile, 2471 
—products, 2412, 2422 
— rapid development, 2307 
—religions, 2407 
— ^ricc-gromng, 2305 
-rivers, 2404 
— silk Industry, 2402, 2412 
— suffrage questions, 2421 
-temples, 2380, 2391-03, 2390, 2407 
— tliatciicd farm, 2395 
— torli, 2411, 2414, 3970, 3072 
— towns, 2405-10 
— travel In, 2412-21 
— See also Tokyo 
Japan current, 3040 
Japvo, peak, 327 
laremcze, scene, 3203 
[Jarii Bud, 3180 
Jarlhetter, range, 2107 
Jarrab. uses of wood, 432 
Jarvis Island, 3770 
Josbpur. 2187 
JMiva, 3803 
Java, urea, 2047 
'bamboo bridge, 2043 
'bamboo raft us ferry, 2043 
— clmractcr of people, 2048 
— commuidcatloiis, 2041, 2042 
— jlcscrlption, 2017-49 
— discovery of I'lthccantliropus crcctus, 
2041 

—double canoe on lake, 2054 
— education, 2041 
— liealth and clhaate, 2030 
—Industries, 2041, 2048 
'liiterroarrlage of Dutch and Javanese, 
2041 

— native plougli, 2053 
— ^population, 2047 
— products, 2030, 20.48 
— sampan on river, 2035 
— iiccnc, 2040 
— towns, 2034, 2030 
— volcanoes, 2048, 2054 
Jebbo, 2907, 2077 
Jobel ed-Oruze, 3013 
Jebel Musa (Horeb), 230 
Jebel Sbammar, 227, 229-35, 253 
Jeddab, 295, 242, 244, 245 
Jeizan, 244 

Jelep-la pass. 2443, 3043, 3040 
Jena, 1080 
Jenne, 3839 
Jenolan Caves, 441 
lerasb, ancient city, 3070-77 
Jerez. 154, 100 
Jericho, 3084 

Jersey. Island, 1780, 1700, 1820, 1834 
Jersey City, 2929 
Jerusalem, Armenian monastery, 2432-33 
— bazaars, 2430 
— ^bread-sellers, 2440 
— Cliristlan quarter, 2423, 2437-30 
— church of 8. Aiuic, 2430 
— church of the Uoly Scpulcliic, 2432 
—citadel, 2437 
— climate, 3070 
— Damascus Gate, 2428 
— David Street (Tarik Bab cs-Silsclch 
or Baraar Street), 2425-29, 2430 
{==-descriptlou, 2423-40 
— development of modern city, 2430-40 
I — fruit and vegetable market, 2438 


Kaieteur Falls 

Jerusalem, gates, 2428, 2433, 2430 
—German colony, 2440 
— ed-Dahlriya), 2420 
— Gordon's Calvary," supposed grave 
of Jesus, 2426 
—governor’s residence, 2433 
—Herod’s Palace, 2433 
—Holy Sepulchre, 2433-37 
—Hospital of Knights of S. John, 2420 
— Jewish garden cities, 2440 
—Jewish quarter,- 2425, 2429-32 
-Mahomedan quarters, 2439 
-map, 2424 
— MMqueof Omar (Dome of the Bock, or 
Kubbet-es-Sakhra), 2419, 2'423-25, 

•native arts and crafts, 3081 
— population, 2440 
— relics of the Bomans, 2429 
— Buashin compound, 2439 
—situation, 2434, 2436 
— street, 2427 

—Temple area (Haram), 2423-23, 2435 
—Via Dolorosa and stations of the Cro.ss. 

2431, 2430 
—views, 2434, 2430 
— ^walls, 2428 
— water supply, 2440 
Jervis Bay, naval college, 453 
leschken, mountain, 3682 
Jews, in Palestine, numbers, 8086 
— Poland, 3264 
Jezero, lake, 008, 912, 020 
Jezero, village, 802, 008, 012 
Jezireh, 2715 

Jhelum, river, 2445, 2446, 2448, 2449. 

24o0. 2458-59, 2402 
Jibuti, 8, 12, 3728, 3732, 3851 
JiUava, rl%'er, 1563 
Jizera, river, 740 
Joan ol Arc, 2088, 2003-4 
Jodhpnr, fortress, 3343 
Johannesburg, 3762, 3986, 4001, 4002, 

Johannisbad (Janske Lazne), 763 

Jobore, 2613, 2617 

Jobore Babrn, 2017, 2028, 3603 

Jokkmokk, 38.57 

Joko Panda (Cbarlesvllle), 1446 

JOkulsa, river, 2170 

JdnkOping, safety-match industry, 3868 

Joppa. 5ee Jaffa 

JordolsDut, mountain, 3006 

Iordan, river, 3067-60 

Jorullo, volcano, 2750 

Josseiin, scene, 003 

Jostedols Brae, mountain, 3001, 8007 

Juan Fernandez, island, 1361, 1364 

Jnba, king of Numidia, tomb, 591 

Jnbo, river, 3724, 3731, 3732 

Jobaland, 16SD, 1603 

Jubbulpore, 2104, 2212, 2217 

Juf, view, 240 

Juggernant, temple at Ihiri, 703, 724 
Jugo-SIavia. See Serbia 
Julius Muskeg, 1220 
Jumbo, 3732 

Jumiiges, abbey of, 2087-88 

Jumna river, 1607, 1611, 2102, 2213 

Junagaih, 823, 825 

Juneau, 40, 57 

Jungfrau, mountain, 3SS1 

Junk, Cluiiesc, 1383 

Junk Ceylon (Salang or Pnket), 3623, 3623 

Jura Mts., 1028, 3877 

Jute, production, 718-20, 722, lli2 

JuUand, 1029, 1031, 1647, 1648 

K 

K*. see Godwln-Austcn, Mt. 

Kabul, 17, 20, 32, 3324, 3326 
Kabul, river, 3314, 3324 
Eabyles, tribe, 533, 583 
Kaebins, tribe, 1132 
Kadaria sect, 507 
Eadnna, building of capital, 2978 
Eafa (Eassa), 7 
KaSrs, 8735, 3757, 37.61, 4004 
Kafirs, Afglianlstan tribe, 29 
Eagi. 1001, 1007 
EBBOSbima, 2405, 2412 
Eaboolawe, Island, 3047 
Ealeteor Falls, 2075. 2032 


Kailas 

Kailas ilmlla), 2150 
Xaflaf(Tihpi),2i:.o, gnsi 
Kaitwan (Kairouan), 551, 5S.>, 5<4, 5i5, 
020 

KaisaTRath, poak, 3057 
Kalsariyeh{Cacsatca>, 131 
Kalieraloekc, Colncnn ralluxlral, 1-121 
Kaiserin AuRuata (Scpik), tlvrr, 2?87, 
2SOO 

KalscTstuhl. mo\intAln, 1P88, 2003 
Kaiser Wilhelms Land, 2S80. Srr 
Jlandafcil Territory unUr New 
Rninra 

Kaiynan, 2002 
Kalahari Desert, 30, 177, 1200, 3738, 
3710 

Kalawewa, 1313 
KalROOtlic. 115, -133, -135 
Kalkn,332l 
Kalu, river, 1320 
Kalnle river, fall*. 1111 
Kama valley. 2448, 3010 
Kamaknra, 2,05. 2110 
Kamchatka, 30 1 1 
Ramet, peak. 2110 
Kaminhtiiinia river, 1214 
Kanazawa, 2105 
Kandahar, 10, 32 
Kandavn, Uland. I SCO, 1870 
Kandy, 1310, 132.1, 1331 
KanRaroo, 457 
KaniRuram, 3318. 3327 
Kankcr. 2187, 21.88 
Kano, xxvl., 2000, 2077 
Kaolin, porcelain mantifaclurc, 701, 703 
Kao Lnane, piMk, 3013 
Knjinrthala. 3315 
Karachi, 3320. 3311. 3310. 3317 
Kara-Daeh. montilaln, 110 
Koraia-DaRh, tnnnnt.atiie, 110 
Karakorum, 2701 
Karalis (Klrilii, lake, 125 
Karawanken Alps. 403, 4S0, 405 
Karens, trllie, 1132 
Earikal. 2251-55 
Rprimori hills, quarrlea, 318 
Kaili, 80-2, 812 
Karlovo, I0S,S, 1001 
^Isbad (Karlovy Vary) 751, 700-01 
Karlsruhe, I'l'i". I'lnn. ioo3 
Ratlnkovo, 1073, 1091 
Kamak, ecene, 1751 
Karo pass, 30.52 
Karri, tree.*, 432-33 
Karroo, 1257, 1200, 3735-37, 37|0 
Kars, 309, 311,314,317,313 
Kartabo, 2092 

Kamn, river, 2710, 3170, 3180 

Kasai nver, 1440 

Kasanli, 3325 

Kaschau. See Ko=lco 

KashRar, 4033, 4031, 1010 

Kashmir, clim.ate, 2101-0-2, 2400 

— crowds wcIcomlnR Mnlmraja, 2140 

— description, 2452-00 

—llora, 2147 

— industries, 2151 

— lakes, 2402-05 

—mountains, views, 2401, 2407 

— nomad shcplinrd, 2451 

—mined temple, 2455 

—sport, 2400 

— Iravcl la, 2402, 2405, 2400-00 
—valley of, 2401, 2101, 2105-00 
Kasim. 227, 241 
Kasimhazar, 723 
Kassa (Kata), 7 
Kassa, SeeKoalco 
Kassala, mountain, 3840 
Kassala, town, 3840 
KajsinRa mines. 177 

34. 170, 180, 1438, 1452, 3700 
Kathiawar, 818-25, 827, 828 
Katrine, Lodi, 2018 

SSSS*,’ *“‘0™’' 3040, 3051 

^nnas. See Kovno 
Kaunser That, 4077 

preparing, 3764 
1504, 1505, 1507, 1513 
Kayak, Greenland boat, 2004 
Kayans, tribe, 850, 880 
Kayes, 2095 
Kaysersberg, view, 01 
Kazan, 3440, 3461 
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Knzanlik, 1038, 1008 
Kazbek. 1275, 1277, 1278, 1280 
Kazimain, shrines, 515 
Knzvin, 3171.3188 
Kecskemet, 2150 
Kedah, 2013 

KeelinR. See Cocos Islands 
KeelnnR, 1807, 1003 
KohL 83. 01 
Kcllo. See Seoul 
Keizanehin, shrine. 2180 
Kelanl-RanRA, 1312 
Kelantan, 2013 
Kelvin, river, 2003, 2013 
Kemi river. 1800 

KenRiunc, Wat Sawm Tatvng, 1115 
Kenilworth Castle, 1820 
Kenmare, river, 2.100 
Kenya. 10,80. 1001, 100.5. 1000. 1008, 
170.1, .1851, See alto I^ast Africa 
Kenya, .Mt.. 35, 1080, 1000 
Kenyans, tribe, 873, 880 
KeokredanR, peak, 705 
Keppel Harbour, 3003, .1700 
Kctbela, 2730, 2731, 2737 
Keraavat, Dolmen ile. 000 
Kerenelen Island, 2230 
Kerlean, Cldtraii do. 005 
Ketleican, PHI. 000 
KerlinRartIfttl. mountains, 2107, 2170 
Kermadoo Islands, 20-30 
Kerm.ario, 081 
Kerry, 2-303, 2291. 2205 
Kew Cardens, 2517 
Key West, 4135 
Khabarovsk, htillding, 3015 
KhalraRarb, 2187 
Rhamba Jonc, view. 3013 
Rhamba-Ia, 3052-55 
Khambo Lam.a, 3038 
Khamsin, desert-wind, 1751 
Khandcsb, 707, 800, 802, 80.1, 823 
Khara Kobi, nilns, 2701 
Khartum, 3814, 3810, 3817, 3818, 3851-52 
Khamtandu, 21 11. 2103 
Kbincan Mts.. 2080 
Khiva, klianate, 4031, 4032 
Khiva, town, 4031 
Kboms. 1010, 4012, 4015 
Khorossan, 3180, 3181, 3185, 3187 
Khyber Pass, 10, 20. 30, 3.120, 3321 
Klckinc Horse, VaUcy of tlic, 1223 
Kid Canal, 1001 
Kiev, 3 1 12, 3455, 3150, 3457 
Kilaueo, volcano. 3040, 30.51, 3053 
Kilia, montli of Danube, 1040 
Kilima-NJaro, Mt., 35, 1030, 1000, 1009 
Kilkenny, 1073 
Killarney (Anstmlla), 431 
KiUarney, hikes (Ireland), 2293, 2204, 
2303, 2300 

Kimberley (Anstmlla), 413, 444 
Kimborloy (South Africa), 1200, 1200, 
1270, 1274. 3757 
Kinabalu, .Mt., 853, 850, 804 
Kinnhatancnn, river, 853 
KinchiniunRO, 710, 21-11, 2-100, 2400 
Kincflshcr, Aiistmltan vnrtctlcs, 450 
Kincston (.liimaica), 2'J73, 2378, 2385, 
2387, 2388 

Kinloablevon, hydro-dcctric works, 3577 
Kinshasa, 1430, 1447 
'EfoRo, lake, 1701 
Kirci tribe, 2784 
KirRbiz, tribe, 4043 
Kirill (Boysheht), take, 125 
Kirin, province, 2085, 2088 
Kirin, toii-n, 2002 
Kirkcaldy, Industries, 3502 
Kirkuk, 2722 
Kirtbor bits., 3348 
Kirunn, 3807 

Kirunga (Mulumbiro), Mts., 35 
Kismayu, 3724, 3732 
Kistna, river, 707, 803, 2184, 2230 
Kiu-UanR, 1387 
Kiushiu, island, 2307, 2403 
Kivn, lake, 30, 1437, 1004 
Eiiwani, Island, 4287 
Kiyomlzu-dera temples, 2303 
Kjendalsbrae, glacier, 3007 
KlaRenioit, 408, 480, 405 
Ktafpeda. See Memel 
Klang, ilTer. 2018 


Kurnim Pass 


Klang, to-wn, 2015 

iKlemantno, commiinn) rice barn, 852 
Kllsnra, 1088, 1001 
Klondike, 53, 1220, 1240 
Klong Kut Mai, river, 3012 
Knosso], 1503, 1505, 1513-15 
Knysna forest, 1200 
Koala, habits, 458 
Kobe, 2380, 24p3, 2410 
Kobat, 3320, 3322, 3325 
Koh-i-Nur diamond, 2248 
Kob Si Chang, islands, 3012 
Rohtln, nuarrlcs, 1801 
Kolar, 2248, 2255 
Konnhy, 2087, 2005 
KongsberR, silver-mines, 3022 
Kongur Debe, peak, 40-10 
Konieh (Eonia), 120, 120, 135 
KOniggrStz (Hradec Kralove), 704 
KOnigsberg, 1081, 1084 
EOnigshlltte (Erol Huta). 3080 
Konjica, view, 010 
Konkan, 800, 802, 803, 804, 827 
Konopiseht Castle, 751 
Kordzot, oll-ildd, 313 
Korea, afTorcstatlon, 2474 
— agriculture, 2473, 2475-77, 2470-80 
— area, 2471 
— boundaries, 2471 
—characteristics of people, 2482 
—climate, 2473-74, 2482 
-communications, 2481, 2482 
conflgumtion, 2471-73 
description, 2471-82 
— development, 2473. 2477-81 
— flora and fauna, 2474, 2482 
—geology, 2470 
—houses, 2481-82 
— industries, 2477-81 
— Islands, 2473 

— Japanese annexation (1010), 2481 
— Japanese Protectorate (1005), 2477 
— nuxp, 2470 
-minerals, 2478, 2470 
-niitiunl division, 2482 
[—outlook, 2482 
'Population, 2471 
products, 2477-80, 2482 
—rivers, 2471-73 
—tides, 2473 
I — toivns, 2481-82 
Koritza, 01, 05, 07, 08 
Kos, fsltind, 2035 
Kosciusko, Mount, 409, 441, 448 
Eoscluszko, Polish patriot, 4229, 4230 
Kosice (Easoban, Kassa), 1549, 1507-09 
Kossovo, battle of, 3381, 3584 
Eosti, bridge across Nile, 3841 
Kotonn, 2000, 2005, 2090 
Kotosbo Island (Botel Tobago), 1898 
Kotri, bridge over Indus, 3347 
Kovno (Eannas), 1883, 1800 
lEoweit, trade, 244-53 
Kowloon, ceded to Great Britain, 1880 
Eran, river, 4038 
Kremlin, See under Moscow 
Eirenzberg, monument, 725 
Krivoklat Castle, 744 
Krob, climate, 2015 
Krol Hnta (EOnlgshiitte), 3080 
Eronborg Castle, 1028 
Kmissobans Canal, 214 
'Kjramlov (Keaniaa), 700 
Erupp works, at Essen, 1081 
Ernsbevatz, view, 3585 
Kuala Lipis, 2018 

Kuala Lumpnr, 2015, 2018-19, 2028, 2031 
Knban, territories, 1275 
Enbango (Okavango), river, 171, 170 
Euobing, 848-40, 855, 850, 857, 858, 880 
Kula, 2728 

Enfra, 3479, 3484, 4005, 4010 

Knkis, tribe, 330 

Enmasi, 2000 

Enmnl (Hami). 4037, 4040 

Knnene, river, 171 

Knnozan, temples, 2302 

Knpkan, 3180 

Kura, river, 1277, 1280 

Kurdistan, 2715, 3010 

Kurds, 136, 310, 3020 

Kure, 2405, 2410-12 

Knrna, 2710, 2724, 2734 

Komim Pass, 3320, 3326, 8320-27 
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Llandrindod 

Llandtiadod, 4220 
Llandudno, 4212, 4223 
Llanelly. 4221 

Llangollen, 4212, 4220. 4222 
Llangollen, V.alo of. 4227 
Uanwttyd Wells, 4220 
Llngwy, river. 4213, 4228 
Llullaillaco, pe.!!;, 1330 
Loa, river, 130.'> 

Luanda, 170, 170, ISO 
LoUto Bay, 170, ISO 
Loeb Sbiel, 33.'>7 

Locomotiye, old wood-fuel, 4270 
Locusts, 173, 207-300, 3001 
Lodz, 3204 
Lofty, Mount, 407 
Logberg (Law Koek), 2107, 2178 
Lobaia, view, 237 
Lohik 3-0, 333 
Loire, river, 070, 077, ISOO, 1014, 1010. 
1920 

Loire Infdrieure, dept., 900, 000, 077 
Loket, 730 
Lokoia, 2974. 2970 
Loioban Island, 3787 
Lomaiyiti, Islands, I SCO 
Lombard’s Kor, near l,advsmllh, 2938 
Lombardy. 1800, 2317. 2;i2I. 2321, 2333 
Lombok, island, 2013, 20IO-r>U 
Lomond, Loeli, 2018, 3308 
London, Amen Courl, 2314 
— area and e.xfent, 2.337 
— Bnnkside, 2333 
—Berkeley Square, 2320 
— Big Ben, 2312, 2334 
— Birdcage Walk, 23 10 
— Blue Coat School, former site, 2321 
— Bow Church, 2317 
— bridges over Thi'.me.s, 2330 
— Buckingluim Palace, 2329, 2331 
— Cenot.aph. 2524 
-cliaractcristirs of London Hto, 2337-3!' 
— Cheyne Walk, 2342 
—CIcep Urn’s Needle, 2323 
—County Hall, 2322 
— Covenb Garden. 2331 
—Crosby Place, 2324 
— Dcan’.s Yard, 2323 
—description, 2517-350 
—East End, Sunday markets, 2330 
—electric pau-er-statlon, 2313 
— Embankment, 2312, 252:1, 2313 

pa.st and present, 

-Fleet Street, 2353 
—Foreign Oflice, 2538 
— former religious houses. 2520-21 
-German mer hunts settled, 1412 
—Great Fire, 2520, 2321, 2535 
-Grey Friars church. 2521 
— Grosvenor Street, 2.329 
— Guildhall, 2.32.3, 2340 
— ^Heralds’ College, 2521 
—High Holborn, 2520 
— Wstory of growth, 2517-54 

2512, 2534 

—Hyde Park, 2539, 2554 
— Inns of Court, 2532 

‘hardens, 2531, 2530-37 
— Kew Gardens, 2547 
— Kingsway, 2552 
— Enightsbridge. 2528 
—Law Courts, 2552 
Lincoln s Inn, 2525 

-TITOS'?' Station, 25.33 
Companies’ halls, 2532 
lamdon-born poets, 0550 

=-A,Wf 

— '“i 2549 

-SlS '’4™ 2529. 2549 

—mortality, 102 ’ “ " 

Nelson’s Column, 2509 
Nonsuch House, 2517 
O.vford Circus, OS’O 

— 2549 
Park Lane, 2530 
-pwks, 2540-54 

Parlument Street, 2524 
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London, Piccndllly, 2527, 2532 
— Piccadilly Cirrus. 2327 
— Polytechnic, 2.320 
— Pool of London. 2335 
— population, 1802 
—port, 18’50 
— Port of London Authority's offices. 
2.340 

Portland Place, 2.349 
Public Record Office, 2325 
I — railways,- 1800, 2558 
— Rcgcnt.’s Park, 2.354 
— Roman remtin^ 2.317 
—Rotten Row, llydc Park, 2339 
— Round Pond, 2531, 2530 
-Royal Air Force .Hemwial, 2512 
— Royal Exchange. 2.3.3 1 
— Roj-al Fusiliers JIcm0ri.1I, 2.3C0 
— royal palaces, 2.310-54 
—3. llartholoniew’s church, Smlthilckl, 
2.320, 2.318 
— S. Clement Danes, 2511 
— S. Ethclburg.1'3 Church, Blshopsgate, 
2.3 1 7 

— S. Ifelcu’s church, Bh<hop.>gatc, 2548 
— S. .Tamc.s’ Park, 2338, 2.340 
■S. Katlierlue’s-by-tlic-'fowcr, 2517 
■S. JIarfin’s-lii-fhe-Fields, 2510 
— S. Martln's-lc-Grand, 2.320 
— .8. Mar>' Ovcr.v, 2520 
— S. i’anl's Cathedral, 2514, 2321, 2533 
2.33.1 

-.S. Paul’s School, 2532 
— ^Savoy hotel and theatre, 2-523, 2550 
— Serpentine, 2.331 
— shipping, .statistics, 1802 
Shot Tower, 2544 
Somerset House, 2523, 2332 
— Staple Inn. 2.320 
— statuar.v. 2540 
— Stoll Picture House, 2552 
—Strand. 2350, 2331 
— Syon House, 2532 
— temperatures, 2041 
—Temple CImrch, 2517, 2548 
-tides, 1833 

Tilbury Docks, 1810, 1830 
— Tower, 2313 
— Tower Bridge, 2510, 2350 
I — Trafalgar Square, 2300, 2510 
— Trlnitj' clnirch, AUlgatc, 2.320 
-views, 2521, 2528, 2540-41, 2550-57 
— Waterloo Bridge, 2523, 2544, 2550 
— Wentworth Street, 25.39 
— Westminster Abbey, 2512, 2517, 2534 
— Zoological Gardens, 2.354 I 

London, Midland and Ssottisb Railway, 
2019 

Long Island (Bahamas), 4200 
Long Island (Xcw York), 2020 
Longemer, lake, 85, 92 
Long Uynd, 4212 
Longsbips Lighthouse, 1828 
Longwood, Napoleon's bouse, St. Helena, 
401 

Lop-nor, 4035 
Looe, 1851 

Lorelei rock, on the Rhine, 1080 
Lorient, 000-09 

Lorraine, 1035. See also Alsace- 
Lorraine 

Los Angeles, 4127, 4128 
Los Remedios, 2739 
Xossiemoutb, view, 3557 
Louisiade Archipelago, 2880, 3788 
Louisiana, 2898, 2902, 2903, 2900, 2907 
Lourdes, 1924 

Lourenco Marques, 1094, 1703, 3702 
Lonyain, 052, 005, 084, 1000 
Low (Fanmotul Archipelago, 3700 
Xowestolt, 1824 

Lowestoft Ness, 1824. 1831, 1834 

Loyalty Is.. 3780, 3782 

Lualaba river, 1438-39, 1441 

Luapula river, 1437-38 

Lubambashi, smelting works, 1438 

Lubango (Vila Sa. da.Bandaira), 170 

Lubeek. 1412, 1959, 1901. 1981-86 

Lneca, 4055 

Lucerne, 3880, 3892 

Lucknow, 2206-8, 2200 

Luderitz Bay (Angra Pequena), 3738 

Ludlow, 1813 

Ludwig Canal, 1908, 2004 


Madagciscar 

Lugb, 3733 

L.idwcoTir,:;, mc.ii-.'inal 1^3.3 

Lii.tuga, s^rge, 14.17 
I.ni:uu.".; 'slaad;, S.l-S 
Lnli?, 3307 

ihiju, 2870-; 1, 
2870, 2S8--S4 ’ ’ 

— Siljcri-i. 3037 
I — Swcrti-ri, hS~j‘}. .SfCi-ot 
Longa ilajr.J. ri'fr. ill 
iLnray, s’uiiicuti-cavej, 1113 
Lurio, river, 

3;;77, "•‘'SI 
Lnt. dos-Krt, 317(, 
jLavaa, ii-.-.'r, 14;S-:.,P 

giaal tlc.'hy, egri'-ulturc, 
OX 

!— annual niorkct for linen and w;cllen 
g-M'ls, 2502 
“IV, 2531 
— 0.1 St !“s and -ahneys, 2603 
— ciii'iac'.u' of poy'plc, 2581 
I — climvt- . 2:01 
— <-oinni-'.ii:catlii..s. 2568 
I- — const ii ition, 2:‘j:i-ii8 
|— -k-it-rr.il ion, 2^01-08 
— economic union vritli Belgium, 2503-68 
— froiitit-rs, 25CI 
— game .shOialiiig, ‘2502 
— history, 2.101 
— iiidiisfrle.s, 2502 
— mip, 2562 
— mincr.ils. 2562, 2568 
— natural flivHon, 2568 
— neutrality, 2568 
— outlook, 2.163 
— population. 2562-63 
— ^proelncts, 2561-02, ‘256S 
— rivers, 2.161 
— towns, 2502, 2563 

Lnzembarg, town, 2500, 2502, 2503, 
2504-00, 2508 
Lnxor, 1748, 1752, 1754 
Luzuswnre, 482 

Lnz6n, 3233, 3238, 3241, 3242, 3243 
Lwdw. See Lemberg 
Lycabettns, Mt., 337. 350, 353, 304 
Lyngby, museum, 1048 
Lyons. 1917. 1925, 1935 
Lys, river, 662, 691 
Lyttelton, 2942, 2963 

M 

Msan, 238, 239 

Maas, river, 2122. See also Mouse 
Macao, 324, 1245, 1378, i:S83, 1388 
Alacaroni, production, 2354 
Macassar, 2647, 26.50 
Maccainba. volcano, 3054 
blBcdonnell Ranges, 441 
aiacedon, Jlount, 443 
Macedonia, 2033, 2030. 2041, 2050, 3570, 
3582. 3588 

aiacdio, population, 902 
.Blacin, granite quarries. 1055 
Mackenzie (Uluibi) Islands, 3058 
Mackenzie, river, 279, 283, - 285, 1217, 
1220, 1244 

McKinley, Mt., 41, 52 
McMuido Sonnd, 109 
Macquarie Harbour, 3939 
“ Mad MuUah,” 3720 
Madagascar, administration, 2580 
— agriculture, 2577 
— area, 2569-70 
— climate, 2571, 2580 
— communications, 2571, 25<2, 2o80 
— configiiration, 2570-71 
— description, 2569-80 
— development by French, 2580 

— education, 2580 

— flora and fauna, 2560, 25(7, 2->80 
— geology, 2219, 2569 
— history, 2509, 2570, 25/7-30 
— industries 2577 
— m.vp, 2570 , , , 

— mysteries of existence as island, 3o6» 

— native village, 2578 
— natural divisions, 2580 
— outlook, 2530 
— population. 2569, 2370 


— ^products, 2577 _ 
— rivers, 2571, 2574 
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Manchuria 


Manchuria, outlook, 2694 
— ^pUcrims at shrtoc, 2691 
— population, 2690 
—products, 26SS, 2689-90, 2694 
— provinces, 2635-86 
— livcts. 2686*87 

— soya bean Industry, 2639-90, 2691 
— ^towns,2692 

Mandalay, Arakan pagoda, 110 1, 1130 
— area and population, }10S, 1130 
— ^bridges to old town, ,1115 
— description, 1105, 1108, 1129-30 
— " Incomparable Pagoda," 1104 
— KutKbdaw, 1104 ^ i 

—old town, 1105. Stt also Fort Duffcrln 
— Queen’s Golden Monastery, 1107, 1111 
— royal palace, 1103 
— street. 1108 
MandrioU, pass, 4053 
MangaUa, harbour, 1058 
Manicaland, 3748 • 

Manich (Mahitcb), depression, 1287, 1803 
Maniktala, 1171 

Manila, 3232, 3235, 3236, 3237, 3238, 
3239, 3240, 3244 
Manipnr, 325, 327, 335 
Manitoba. 283, 4277, 4231 
Mani'W^ neat Leh, 2467 
Manly, beach, 3903 
Manokwati, 2897 
Manono, island, 3485 
Manxesa, 3819 
Mantna, 2341-44 
Manna, Island, 3483 
Manneodia cowi, 3783 
Manns, Island, 2388 
Manzanates, river, 2597, 2606. 2603, 2610 
Maoris, 2639, 2059-02, 2905-60 
Maps, key, x-xvii 
Maputo, river, 1691 

Maracaibo, lake, 1425, 4132, 4157, 4133 
Maracaibo, town, 4152, 4157, 4153, 4101, 
4162 

Maranon, river, 3190 
Maratha country, 816, 817, 826, 2187 
Marble quarries, 2042, 3380, 4051, 4039 , 
Marble Hacks, liTarbada river, 2104, 2212 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph CompanyJ 
3030 

Maxecchia, river, 2321, 2338, 2348 
Margarita, Mount, 35 
Margate, 1819-21 
Marianne Islands (Ladrones), 3036, 3064 
Marib, 223 

Marienbad (Marianske Iiazue), 736, 761 
Marienbnrg, 1967, 1977 
Mariental, 3739 
Marienwerder, cathedral and castle, 1977 
Marignana, island, 4269 
Maritam trees, Uomco, 851 
Maritime Alps, 3381, 3383 
Maritza, river, 1077, 1095, 1458, 1477, 
2033 

Marken island, Zuider Zee, 2144 
Marmagao, 813 
Marmora. Se.a of, 1462, 1464 
Marmot, species, 273 
Mame-Rbine canid, 91 
Maxoni, river, 2074, 2076 
Marquesas, islands, 3771, 3773, 3774-75 
Marrakesh. See. Morocco City 
Marriage customs, Brittany, 981 
Marris, tribe, 3337 
Mar Saba, monastery, 3071 
Marsala, wines, 3636 
Marseilles, 526, 1925, 3303, 3306, 3312 
Marshall Islands, 3036-58, 3061 
Martand, ruins, 2443, 2433 
Martapura, 862. 867, 879 
Martinique, area and population. 4274 
— description, 4274 
—eruption from Mt. Pelde, 4273, 4274 
—French possession, 4237 
—port, 4264 

—ruins of St. Pierre, 4273 
Martos, 138 
Masai, tribe, 1699 
Mis-a-Tierta, island, 1361, 1364 
Masbate, bland, 3235 
Mascarene Islands, 1716 
Mashonatand. 3738. 3744, 3748 
Masmgim 4283 
MaskeUya, 1311 * 

Massachusetts, banking, 922 


4:327 

IMassawa, 13, 10, 3831 
'Massinissa, king ot J»umtdla, tomb, oOl 
Matabele, tribe, 33 
iMatabeleland, 3738, 3<4S 
(Matadi, 1439, WO.U47 
Malanias, town, 1.523, 

Matariyo, legend of the 1 Irgln, 1150 
Matd. 957 

Matitana, river, 2.574 

Malmata, 530, 537, 018 

Matoppo hills, grove ot Rhodes, 3<41 
blatterborn, 3373. 3882. 3893_ 

Maui, Island, 3047, 30.51, 30.iw 
jManna tioa, volcano, 3053 
Manritanta, 592 

Manritins. 2219-21. 2222. 222i-D6 
Mawddach, river, 4207, 4210, 4227 
Maya civilization, 1298-1300, 1301 
MhySower, ship, 1778, 4111 
Mayon, volcano, 3233 
Maynmba, 1431 
Mazatuni, river, 2079, 2032 
Mbenga, lsl.5nd, 1870 
M’chouneeb, scene, 571 
Means, 1921 

Mecca, description, 241-13 
Europc.an visitors, 2ll 
— Ka.5ba, 223, 243, 210 
— Masnne, 229, 243. 210 
pilgrimage (n.idj). 222. 220-23, 212, 
243 ^38 

! — ^poptt].ation, 243 

I — ^procession of King of HcJ.az, 220 
I — Way of S.alee, 225 
IMecklenborg-Schweiin, 1939, 1061, 1073 
Mecklenbnrg-Strelitz, 1939,1964 
MedeUin, 1435, 1436 
Medenin, 339, 013 
filedgyes fMediaseh), 3123 
iMedicine Hat, view, 1234 
Medina, 225. 229, 211. 24.3. 247 
Mediterranean Sea, aninul IHc, 2698, 2700] 
— arc.a, 2095 

— climate, 2097-03, 2700 
—commerce and sea SHprcm.5C}', hIS' 
torlcal, 2093-07 

—commerce, modern cargoes, 2000-7001 
—depths, 2098 
—description. 2095-700 
1 — future outlook, 2700 
— geology, 1800, 2699 
— map, 2690 

— natural dlvblon, 2700 
— principal communication routes, 2700 
— vegetation, 2698, 2700 
Meerut, 2190, 2209. 2217 
Megaspelaeon, monastery, 2060 
Meghna, river, 709, 721 
Megidia, 1650, 1060 
Meissen, 1009, 1962 
Meknes. Ste Mcqulncz 
Mekong, river, 2263, 2209, 3009, 3013, 
3041 

iMelanesia. See South Sea Islands 
Melanesians, character, 3780 
Melbourne, Alexandra Gardens, 2707 
— area, 2701 

— ^bathing and beaches, 2702-3 
— churches, 2707 
— climate, 418, 2711 
— Collins Street, 2707 
—communications, 2714 
—Cricket Ground, 2703, 2708, 2711 
— description, 2701-14 
— Elizabeth Street, 2711 
— ^Exhibition Buildings, 2712 
— Flemiugton Racecourse, 2703, 2709 
—Flinders Street, 2705 
—founded, 2701 
I — general views, 2704-13 
] — Government Hpuse, 2708 
— Henley-on-Yarra, 2701, 2709 
— Ubrarles, 2711, 2713 
•maps, 2702, 2703 

■parks and gardens, 2703, 2707, 2708, 

•Parliament House, 2710, 2711-14 
■population, 2701 
—Post Office, General, 2711 
—proposed eWe extension schemes, 2714 
— public buildmgs, 2711-14 
—Queen’s Bridge, 2705 
— St. KUda Road, 2703, 2708 
— 3. Patrick’s Cathedral, 2714 


Mexico 

lMelbonm^ 8. Paul’s Caflicclral. 2711 
' Spring Sfrect. 2701 
•town-hail, 2700, ‘2711 
I — tramway sy-ifem, ‘2701 
— university, 2'flrt. '2711 
1 — Zoological Carden, kangaroos, 457 
MellUa, 589 

Melk. llrncdlcl Inc Abbey, 109 
Metnik, wine, 7.57 
Melos (Milo), Islan.l, 29.52 
Melville tsland. 260. 267. ’26.8 
Memcl (Klaipeda). i.'*81. i.‘9l, 1 p 96 
Memel (Nlemen), river. Ib83 
[Momnon, Colo»ri o(, 1718. li.>‘2, li.>3 
Memphis (Egypt), spliinx. 1717 
Memphis ( I ..>..1 .), popiiJatinn, 4133 
Mempbiemagog. lake, 1209. 

Menaa. view, .582 
Slenai Strait, 1836. 4216 
Menam. river. 2201. 300.'», 3011-12, 3613, 
3fl20. 3626, 3623 

Mendere (Slaeander), river. 123, 130 
Mendoza. 20.5. 293. ‘299, 303 
Mendoza, river, 30l 
Mence, menhirs, 087 
Mdnez mountains, 069 
Menhir do Champ Dolent, 986 
Menhirs, 083, 980. 987, 990 
Menkabong, ille dwelling", SOI 
Mentone, 3380. 3391-93 
Meqninez (Meknes), 557, 502, 60.3, Oil, 
015 

Merauke, 2897 

Merced, river, 4101 

Merde Glace, Alp". 1031 

Mergul Archipelago, 1101, 1106, 1132 

Mergni, nshliig vID.agc, 1 130 

Mdrida (Spain), 3317 

Mdrida (YenPTOteW. 414!) 

Merionethshire. 4203, 4206, 4212, 4222 
Meritcbleri, mineral spring". 1079 
Mer&e, ancient Ktliloptan city, 3850 
Mersey, river, 1831, 18.30, 1853 
Mere. 4030, 4042 
Mesa de Herves. peak, 1123 
Mesali, island. 4287 
Mesemvriya, 1005 
Meshed, 3182. 3188 
Mesbed-i-Sar, 3178, 3181 
Mesopotamia, .'igriciiltiirc, 2718, 2732 
ancient elvHlzatlons, 2717-29 
Ar.ah women drawing water, 2718 
■area, 2715 

•changing coast of delta land, 2719 
■climate, 2715-17, 2732 
•configuration, 2715 
— date industry, 2720, 2726 
I — description, ’ 27 15-32 
— diseases, 2716-17, 2731 
— effects of Turkish rule, 2732 
•Euphrates (Hindlch) barrage, 2723, 
2728 
-flora, 2732, 

— grain lighters on cnn.a], 2723 
— industries, 2731 

— irrigation, 2718, 2721-23, 2723, 2732 
— legend of Flood, 2729 
—map, 2716 
— natural divisions, 2732 
— outlook, 2732 
—population, 2713, 2732 
— pottery, 2722 
[ — ^products, 2720 

■reputed site of Garden of Eden, 2719, 
2724 

I — ^river craft, 2729-31 
— Shiite pilgrimages, 2730, 2731-32 
1 — towns, 2731-32 
Messina (Sicily), 3653, 3662 
Messina (Transvaal), 3757, 3762 
Messina, Straits of, 3653 
Metalanim, ancient city, 3060-63 
Metameur, cave dwellings, 539 
Meteora, monasteries, 2009 
Metz, 74, 89, 94 

“®"681^.‘083.®212l’ 

Mexico, area, 2741 
— ^boundaries, 2743 
—hull-fighting, 2745 
— climate, 2741, 2747, 2756 
— ^qommerce, 2752, 2755 
—communications, 2755 
— configuration, 2741-47 
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iMisltoto street, 2159 
iMiatata Port, 4015 
river. 2 


Morocco 


.Montevideo, etaracter and customs oI 

I people, 2801 


Mexico 

' IMisltolca, street, aio» 

Mexico, description, 2741-56 IMiatata Port, 4015 4098. 4112 —cHmai®. -‘S ro. 

^ rteveiopmsnt retarded, 27a- IMississippi. ri'’®. t;?®®’ — commerce, 2804 osn -».4 4148 

'M4|f l!5r'““ ' SSsfeMSfl Buenos Air. 

n^lSUte, 2747 

—Irrigation, 2744,-747 
—land tenure, 2748-50 

—minerals, 2750-^ 

—natural 

— oll-flelds, W52, 27o3 
—outlook, 27o6 


-pottery, 2749, 27bi, ^ 
-products, 2744, ^48 5 , 


-pulque, the ^10^ 

-fains oi ®S5^.55 

_4oclal condition, 2752-55 
-towns, 2755-56 


Mog^ ruBy-mines, 1121 -houses bull 

® 3296-97 - 

M6lle, 

lMStakS?’i^sndj^8047 2^50.53 


Minhiean. loke,.1840,_i'j«> 



KnSia; See ' -^"“’'^“‘f^tlde’monastery. 2792 


-laKc wi- w/* 

^dhmst. street, 1815 
Midi. 244 _ 718,721 

Midnaput, ni, 717^ 3867, 3869 


l-fhangta in iertlllty, |/7-°2^79 
-eSnese Buseralnty, 2777. 47 <a 
— cltoate, 2794 2782 

—colonists using 2.^3^ 

' coromttidcations, 2793, 
^jonflguratlon, 2779-89 
-description, 2777 94 
-flora and fauma, 2W 
-M!a‘Snce®’and sedusi 


L?op"datioW97^|04 
1 — suburbs, 2797, 2803 

'—theatres, 2803 
I— university • 2%^'oi 04 

Montmartre, 3U4, 3 1 -4 

—commerce, 2817 
-description, 2813 18 
—founded, 2813 

—general view, 2816 

r:SSSro“543w»». 

-PhilliMS^re.^^? 
jmaop. d Armes, .^0, 


;^??ra Sun®. 2/|9-|3-9f 2811. 2813 

-independence — Wulatlon, 2813 „a.3.i4 2818 

- ■‘“•S22’ ™ OTS.2W -Pifasaasi? ■- 


-principal bn«“'"3». --x 


—description, 2765 76 

dlvelSS 2333, 2776 

-ISs^S’Ito- 7* 


UFSSfflu.*..- . 

I .Sruv \\xj IftkG 


»>o«93: 1194’ “ ’ -«’?I^?ty,' f 17- 

-occupatioim, 2<9“. Victoria Bridge, 2816 „qoq 2818 

4260. 4272 

1 — reasons t<«_^ 0788. 2789 Montserrat, island, ^ . gjOa 

—reindeer, 2781, 37 »b. monisB^ Monastew, o«.„ 0993-08 

—rivers, 2780 , 0793.94 Michd. 2987, 2992, 

1— trlb«, 2784, Moose, 



— Soalaineaw^ j 

— ViaTommaso erossi, o, 

MiletM ffatatiaV ^ 2941 

Milk rivet, p84 gg 

Kland.3233, 


Monsenat. 1268 “ BarbiOT shfPg-gl^o? 


eSISSr- 
ELSIES'- 

Montego BW.|3|3 g-gg 


L_conflgurawo». 
1— description. 5w, 

-map, 533 ^ 



Morocco 

MotocM. rttHlucl?, r.07-C0 

— sanctity ot stork?, .)!5i r.To.pn 

—Spanish wnc. NO. W.V C0,B0-,.w- V' 
— towns, 3 isC 357 , jOO- 0- 
—three eapltals, C03 
— Sw n/so Ikarbary M.afej , 

Morocco City (Slirratesh), 613, oOi, 

59S. 599, COO. COl 
Morrison, Mount, 1S9< 

Motto OasUo, 

Mortlock islands, 30 jS 
Morlzel, .abbey, 997 
Moscow, art collections, -S_S 
—Art The.atrc, 2^23 
— Bobhoi Theatre (Great Imperial 
Theatre), 2823. 2827-23 
-eathcdral, 2821-22. 2330 
-ehntehcs, 2319, 2828. 2833 
—climate, SICO 
—description, 2819-23 
—dramatic art cneonrni;e<l by Com 
mnnists. 2823, 2->’28 
—entrance to inner city, 2320-21 
—(naves of Lenin .and Comnnmists. 
2823-25 

-hUtorj’, 2822-23. 3«71 . , , 

—House of the Workers, former Club ol 
XobiUty, 2821 

— Iberian Chapel, 2820, 2827 
—Ivan Veliky Tower, •2823. •it32 
— Krasnaya or Red S'inare. 'A'dl-'dl, 2#r,0j 
—Kremlin, 2823, 28-2.8. i8,ii 
— Kninctril Most. 28'22 
— Lnbyansiraya I’ioshchad, 282 1 
—map, 2820 

— millLaty funeral, 2^22 
— Sovo Dovitchl Convent, 2825 
—8. 1’imcn Church, norv llnl<lievl*t cliiti. 
2820 

—Soviet pcrmlU priv.atc tradlm: asaln.l 
2S-25--27 

—Bukharev Sitnare, Sunday market, 2827 
-valuables taken from clnirehei by 
Bolshevists, 2S'23 
—view of river. 2831 
Moselle, river, 80-7. 89. 9t, 1PI3 
Moskva, river, 2829. 2*31, 28.12 
Mosinito Coast, 1290. 1300 
MossameJei, 173, 177, 179, 180 
Moslar, 887-89, 897, 901. UOO. 909. 010. 
91t, 9 0 

Moral, 2729, 2731, 2733. 2730 
Motajoa river, 1293, 1298 
Moppua, (trecn marble, 820 
Motofcais, Fonl, factory, 4117 
— BIanchI,2770 

ffloWai river, 1501, 1.593. 1.590 
Monlmein, mo. 1129. 11,30 
Mount Bischolf, 3937, 3919 
Mount Bappy.gold-mlnlnsr, 433 
Mount Morgan, mines, 454 
Mount Vernon. 4093 
.MoamMMe,l091, 1093. 1090, 1090, 1701. 

See also East Afrlpa 
Mozambique, town, looi 
Mozambique Channel, -isno 

M^oel-See, 725 

SSH'JI. summer resort, 1202 

S3J«’» Drilt, 3090 
3800 


SMoukssb? ’ ^80 

codf wl'®' '‘•‘8 
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Muskoka takes. >212. 12:« 

31iisk-oten. Arrllc rntlon*. 

Jlnssootle, 2191 
Blusta, rlmrrb. 2n<l.» 

Ulnsfapha, .'*01. •'03 
MnsLaph.i Snpfrlcur, ..til 
pinllra, ob-enatnry, K.22 
Mnzo, emerald-inlnea, 1431 
Mweru, lake, 1 138 
blycen.ae, .aiielenl, town. 319. 2038 
Myingyan, Ibinne.e nvldy-lKiat. 1111 
Jlyzore. st-ate. •2217. 221*. 22.51. 22.51 
2255 

'.MyzorA town. 2233, 2210 

N 

Sa-chnn?, .59^0 
KaerOHord, :io<i9 

Kaea lliUa. :V2<. 329. 330. 335. .130 
KagarUe. :i951 
.V.ae.aMkf. 2lf>.5. 210* 

Nagoya. p"piil.alt<m, 2105 

Nagpur, •2'2ie.>. '2'217 

Nagyr.arad (Ora lea Mare». 312< 

Nagyenyed. 3120 

.’iahnel nnayi, lake, ai.53 

Naln (Uat.r.adi'r). Mbdon Station. 1210 

Nalnl Tal. 2191. -2213 

.Nalnsan. al'-tv<, tl3l 

.Valrobl, 17i‘'i, 17r>-1, 3819 

Nak-toag, river. 2171-73 

Namaqnaiand, 1209,37.59 

Nam-dlnh, 22rtl 

Nam Man. river. 3013-1 1 

Naraien, rlaer. ."0<*a 

Namur, 0:,3. 075 

Nancy. 91.95. 1911. 1913. 1925 

N.anda D.'vl. peak, 21e9. 21 19 

Nanda Kok peak. 21.5<l 

Nandarlvaln, «.inatorl<nii. 1871 

.Vandgaon. 2187 

.Vanga P.trbal. 2101. 2100. 2109 
Nanking. 1370, 1377 
Nanking, Tre.aty ot (1812), 1210 
.Vankow P.asi. 1391. 1391 
•Vintes. 909, 970. 977 
.Varies, .\cnrarltim. 2810, 2*19 
-llav, nml vb'W «1 Venivlu*, ’2*35 
(•aiteI.I..|I- ovo.'2«10 
•C.i'ttl Niifivn, 2810 
-r.iMei .8 inf r.lm'>. 2*l0, i8io, 2*18 
-e.itliivlr.ll. •i*;\9. -2819 
-elmreln-*, 2817, 28|*. 2*19 
-ellniile, 23.59 

-eiippi r-mlllis al wurk In Mreet, '2*12 
— eriU'lty lo aiilmtls. •2*12 
-d inger (rciin V«">iiv|ii«, 2*37 
— d>.<erlptli'li, 2837-19 
-'.Nlierinett ni iklnu n?Ii-trnps. 2*13 
-INIilng v<-iv,.|<, -is’.ll 
-itallerla Cmberto I.. 2*13, 2*15 
-iLirlmiirs, 28.11. •J8I0, 2813, ’2810 
- -liNlory, ■2*'.17-U 
— m.an. 2.*38 

—milk supply, gaatj broiielit to door, 
•2*37 

— Miitilclplo (town-liall). 2813 
1 — N.atluiinl .5111 vnm. 2839, 'dSIS, 2319 
— I'lazra del i'lcbl'cKo, 2313-40, 2817 
— popiil.'itlnn, 2311 
— l’ort.a Capttana, 2.*30 
—principal InilUlIncs, •2343, 2810 
— lllatiQ Amedeo, 2817 
—noy;il I’lilnce, 2333-41, 2313 
i — San blartliio momaatcry, now Museum, 
2318, 2819 ‘ 

— Stnad.-i del Uiiomo, 2839 
— Strada Saiit.-v Liicla, 2844 
— streets and saimres, 231*2-49 
I— work of the Camorra, 2342-43 
Napoleon I., c.vlle, 401, 402 
Nan, tcmplca, 2391, ‘2410 
Hatanio, 1300 
Narbada, river, 823, 827, 2184, 2102-g4, 
2212 

Narenta, river, 882, 887, 902, 003, 909, 
010.01.4,917,910,3584 
Narva rapids, 1884 
Narvik, 3807, 3308 
Nasik, 804, 813, 822 
Nasim Bagh, Rardcna, 2405 
Nasirabad, 703 

Naesais, Island (I’aclflo Ocean), 3779 


Newfoundland 


Kastaa, toivn (Ilahnmas), 4239, 4200, 
1271 

Natal, area, 2*51 
-climate. 2301-02, 2-907 
vlltige, 2S.)0 
— eninmerre, 2*05 
— <*(immiiiilcat|im?, 2.®03-C.5, 2307 
— eniilluiiratlaii, 2*51-01 
— d"«rrIptlon, 2*51-07 
— evpli^lvi-v (artorv, 2950 
— linr.i, 'i*01-0‘2. 2*07 
— gefOi-aleal fnrm.atlon. 29.51 
— Imll.iri popiilallon, 2*03, 2305 
— Ilidti?frl-s, 2*02-03, 2805 
— m.sp, 2852 
— mlner.ils, 2903 
' — Rl'Uintain •erne. 2*00 
— nvllve Br.s»<.ef)vcretl lull?, 29C0 
— n.vliir.vl itlii^lon, 2907 
— <uil|r«)k, 2*07 
— prsliirt?. 2902.0.1. 2-907 
— r.illway bridge, Tiigel.v river, 235.5 
— rall'vay from Uiirban to Interior, 2951- 
01 

-rivers, 2*01 

— tfnvns, 2*52, 2*07 

— il*** of rlek«lia-.v In towns, 230.5 

— vl.idiiet, I'mknmaiirl river, ‘2301 

— w.sirr power. 2*07 

—Zulu kra.ll. •2*02. 2*00 

National Park (.New South Wales), 432 

Naumbnrg, eatluslral, 1905 

N-anpIia, '21)10 

.Vaorn. I•l.1nd. 2919. .100.1 

Nansorl, •ei-ne, i.*73 

Navaho Indians, tii31 

Nav.m.5gar, 818. S'21 

.Vavtcatora Islands. Sff .s.imo.a 

NawalarlUya, rainfall, 1311 

Nazatbeg, p.iiaee of Oackwar, SO.I 

Nazareth. 3ii82 

NdongofPungo Andongo), 171 
Nealb, 1221, 1222 
Neckar. river. 1091. 1993, 2003 
Needles, The, view, 1301 
.Velt.s. ii.kN, .553 
Neluds, 225. 2'i*. 229 
.Vegri Sembilaa, 201.1, 2018, 2020 
Negro, Rio. 910, 9.53, 1151 
.Negroes, Aftlra, .1.* 

— sLivery In 1.T..S.A., 99 
Negros, l»land, 3'233 

Neld, -Jd-I. 2-2.5. 227-23, 211, 253, 233, 233. 

Sff aha Arabl.a 
NeJef. 2731-32 

Nelson, Vl»eoimt Horatio, 2311 
Nepal, 3-23. 703. 721, 2111, 2103 
Nervion, river, .1303 
.Ness, U>rh, .1.577 
Netherlands. AVe Holland 
Nciich&lel, canton, 3377 
NeuehAtel, lake, 3377 
Neucbaiel. town, 3333, .1302 
Nenlabrwasser. port for Danzig, 1501 
Neva, river, 3212, .1215 
Nevis, Island. 4257 
Newbridge, view, 2200 
Now Britain. 2880, 2330, 3730-33 
New Brunswick, 1212, 1217, 1213 
New Caledonia, 3773, 3780-82 
Noweaatle(N.S.5V.), 410, 435 
NewcasUe-on-Tyne, 1775, 1770, 1783, 
1802 

Newohwangfyfngkow), 2092 
Newloundland, agriciiltural development, 
2873 

I — .area, 2809 

—climate, 205, 2309, 2834 
— coast-line, 2309, 2871, 2872 
— commerce, 2878 
— comiminlcatlons, 2384 
I — cottages on const, 2873 
— description, 2800-84 
— Eskimos, 250 
— ilslilng licet In harbour. 2874 
--flshing Industry, 2872, 2873, 2876, 
2878-81 

— ilslilng village, 2872, 2875 
1— Horn and fauna, 2870, *2871, 2884 
I— lakes, 2800 

lumber Industry, 2870-71, 2876, 2881’- 
84 

, — ^map, 2870 

' — minerals, 2871-73, 2SSO . . 



Newfoundland 

Newfoundland, natural division, 2869,28841 
— occupations, 2884 
— outlook, 2884 
— products, 2870-84 
— ^pulp and paper industry, 2876-77, 
2881-84 

—rivers, 2869, 2879, 2882 
— seal fishery, 2881, 2883 
— terminus of Atlantic cable, 2884 
— towns, 2884 

— ^unexplored regions, 2869-70 
New Gdnea, agriculture, 2894-95 
— area, 2885 

—British (Papua), 2885-86, 2887, 2892, 
2895, 2897 

— climate, 2887-92, 2897 
— coconuts, native uses, 2896 
— communications, 2894 
— configuration, 2^6-87 
— description, 2885-97 
— development imposuble without im- 
proved communications, 2894, 2895' 
2897 

—diseases, 2892 

—Dutch, >2885, 2887, 2892, 2895, 2897 
— first discoverers, 2885 
— flora and fauna, 2892-94, 2897 
— islands of coral formation, 2889 
— ^little known or explored, 288& 2897 
— ^Mandated Territory (formerly German), 
2886, 2893, 2897 
— map, 2886 
— minerals, 2895, 2897 
—native dance hall, 2891 
— native house for young men, 2889 
— ^native village, 2890, ^91, 2893 
— natural division, 2897 
— origin of name, 2885 
— outlook, 2897 

— ^Papuans fishing in lagoon, 2893 
— pile village, 2887, 2894, 2895 
— apolitical divisions, 2885-86 
— ^population, estimates, 2897 
— position, 2885 
— products, 2895, 2897 
— ^pygmies, 2888, 2895 
— ^rivers, 2887, 2890 
— seaplane in native village, 2887 
— towns and settlements, 2897 
New Haven, 4090 
New Hebrides, 3777, 3778, 3780, 3781, 
3782-83 

New Ireland, island, 2886, 3786 
New Jarusalem, monastery, 3453 
New JHexieo, state, 2741, 4131 
New Notfoll^ 3933 
New Orleans, Absinthe House, 2901 
— Oablldo, 2901, 2907 
—Canal Street, 2905, 2908 
—carnival times, 2908 
—cathedral of S. Louis, 2901'-3 
— cemeteries, 2903 
— Chartres Street, 2907 
— climate, 2903-4, 4088 
— cotton unloading from steamer, 2898 
— description, 2899-2908 
— grain suction apparatus, 2903 
— history, 2905-8 

— Jackson Sguare, 2901, 2907, 2908 
— lumber yard, 2902 
— map, 2900 

— negro population 2900-1 
— origin of name, 2005-6 
— parks, 2903 
— popAatlon, 2908 

— principal buildings, 2901-3, 2906, 2908 
—principal streets, 2903 . 

~^t. Charles Avenue, 2903, 2906 
— Vieux Carrd (French quarter), 2904-5, 
2908 

New Providence, island, 4259, 4269, 4271 
New Siberian Islands, 277 
New South wales, agriculture, 440, 442, 
443, 451 

— cattle industry, 411 
— farmlands, 417, 440 
— geology, 441 .» 

— ^mining, 453, 454, 455 
— railways, gauge, 413 
—scenes, 405, 410-12, 420, 445, 449-52 
New Suffolk, hop-gro^ving, 3934 
Newtown, 4212, 4226 
New ^oti, alien populationi 2633, 2937, 
S988 
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How York, American Surety Company, -i 
2917, 2937 j, ^ 

—Bankers’ Trust Building, 2917 
—Bowery, 2922, 2937 
—Bridge of Sighs, 2922 
—Broad Street, 2933 
—Broadway, 2914, 2915, 2917, 2920, 
2921, 2024, 2936, 2938 
— Brookiyn Bridge, 2916, 2929 
— Caipegle Library, 2924-33 
—cathedral of S. Patrick, 2913 
— Central Park, 2930 
—City Hall, 2918 
—climate, 4085, 4088 
— Columbia University, 2924 
— Columbus Avenue, 2922 
— Columbus Circle, 2934 
—Custom House, 2915, 2923 
— death rate, 102 
— description, 2609-38 
—East side, 2933, 2937, 2938 
—electric signs at night, 2921, 2938 
— elevated railway, 2922 
—Equitable building, 2917, 2936 
—Fifth Avenue, 2011-18, 2918, 2919, 
2930-31 

—Flatiron Building, 2914 
— Grant’s Tomb, 2935 
— ^Heckscher building, 2931 
— ‘‘ Herald ” building and Square, 2920 
— ^Immigration Depot, Ellis Island, 2911 
—Liberty, statue, 2910 
-Madison Square, 2914, 2918, 2926 
—Madison Square Garden, 2914, 2918 
—Manhattan Bridge, 2917, 2929 
— ^Municipal building, 2915 
—newspaper offices, 2918 
— ^population, 4134 
—Post Office, 2927 
— ^Produce Exchange, 2915 
— Seventh Avenue, 2917 
— Singer building, 2917 
— skyscrapers from Hudson river, 2932 
— Stock Exchange, 2925, 2933 
— street market, Orcbard Street, 2937 
—street statuary, 2914, 2923, 2931 
-Sub-Treasury, 2925, 2933 
— ^theatres, 2924 

— “ Times ” building and Square, 2921 
—Tombs, the, 2922 
—traffic control tower, 2919 
—Trinity Church, 2936 
Union Square, 2923 
views from air, 2910, 2911, 2912, 2920 
— vlait In a millionaire’s house, 2B1Z-I4i 
■WaU Street, 2925, 2933 
-Washington, statue of, 2925, 2933 
— Williamsburg Bridge, 2916, 2929 
[ — ^Woolworth building, 2915 
New Zealand, agriculture, 2057, 2962 
-^-animals introduced, 2065 
— ^bush scene, tree-ferns, 2945 
— cabbage palttis. Dart Valley, 2949 
— clearing land, 2948, 2955 
— climate, 2939-44, 2066 
— communications, 2963, 2964, 2966 
— configuration,' 2948 
— cost of living, 2948 
— dairy farming, cooperative system, 
2962 

—description, 2939-66 
— discovery by Tasman, xxi., xxii., 189 
— dependencies, 204, 2934 
— earthquake shocks, 2944 
— first railway, 2942 

— fishing, stocking of rivers, 2943.1 
2957, 2065 
—flora, 2966 

— geological formation, 2944-48 
—gold-mines, 2957, 2965 
—health statistics, 2939 
—history, 2939 
— ^indusnies, 2057, 2963 
— islands, 2939 

— " Labour ” sympathies, 2948 
— land under emtivation, 2957 
—Maoris, 2939, 2959-62, 2965-6.6 
— ^Maoris, intermarriage with whites, 
2959-62 
— ^map, 2940 

— minerals, 2948, 2957 , 

— ^mountains, from Mjlfprd Sound, 2041 
— ^natural di'risicns, 2666 
— North Island, 2044, 2956 


— outlook, 2966 
: — ^population, 2939 
—products, 2957, 2963, 2966 
— ^public services, state-controlled, 2948 
— rivers, 2943 
— sheep, 2952-53, 2964 
—South Island, 2941, 2942-43, 2948 
2957 

— sport and amusements, 2064-65 
—thermal regions, 2944, 2950, 2959, 2966 
61 

—towns, 2957-59, 2962-64 
— ^trestle bridge, 2951 
—value of “ Improved ” land, 2948 
—water power, development, 2948 
— ^wooden house, 2955 
Ngan, Island, 1869 
Ngorongoro, crater, 1701 
Niagara Falls, 1216, 4065, 4084 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, 3977, 3982 
[Niagara Biver, 4084 
Niagara Whirlpool, 4083 
Niam-Niam, tribe, 3841 
Nicaragua, 1280, 1291, 1295, 1266, 1298 
— ^proposed transcontinental canal, 1296, 
' 3090 

■See alto Central America 
Nice, 1027, 8387, 8389, 3390-01 
Nicobar Islands, 2221, 2227-30 
[Nicosia, 1538, 1530, 1541 
Nietberoy, 961, 3359 
Niederbronn, scene, 83 
Niemen (Memel), river, 1883 
Niger, river, 2089, 2067, 2974, 2076, 3839 
Nigeria, agriculture, 2971, 2972 
—area, 2667 
—banking, 2972 

— ^boundaries entirely artificial, 2967 
— camel caravan, 2969 
— capital transferred to Kaduna, 2978 
— Civil Service, 2972 
— climate, 2668-69, 2979 
— commerce, 2672, 2677-78 
— communications, 2960, 2970, 2976-77, 
2079 

— description, 2967-79 
— educational scheme, 2973 
— ^European population, 2976 
— flora and fauna, 2969-71, 2979 
— geology, 2971 
— golf links near Lokoja, 2674 
— Mahomedan " mallamai,” 2976 
— Mahomedan school, 2973 
map, 2068 
-minerals, 2971-72 
— ^natives and employments, 2072 
— native tombs, 2976 
— ^native traders' canoe, 2975 
— ^natural division, 2967, 2979 
— occupations, 2971-72 
—oil palm, 2969, 2975, 2978 
— outlook, 2979 
— ^population, 2979 
— ^porters crossing creek, 2970 
— sports, big ships limited by sandbars, 
2977 

—products, 2971-72, 2674, 2978, 2979 
— river system, 2967, 2970 
—self-support, 2977 
—soil, varying fertility, 2967-68 
—timber, 2969, 2972 _ 

— ^tin-mining, 2971, 2973 

— ^towns, 2978-79 

Nuban, Isiand, 3047 

Niitaka. See Momson, Mount 

Vifni'Mariiiiske 364S 

Nh-S-Novgorod. 3441, 3448, 3473 

NikkO, 2405, 2407 

Nile, river, Assuan Barrage, 1756 

— ^at Cairo, 1155, 1158 

^bridge at Kliartum, 3846 

—bridge at Eosti, 3841 

bridges at Cairo, 1150, 1153 

_4ourie, 36, 1764, 3839 
— dabamyeb, 1746 
—feluccas. 1168, 1/46 

Gezira, island, 1150, 1155 

-irrigation, 1754, 1756, 1^^ 

— navigation difficulties, 3847 
near Luxor, 1748, 1752 
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— towns, 30'20 

—waterfalls, 3008, 3010-1 1, 3023 
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3021 
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—See alto Christiania 
Sorwlcb, 1800-7, 18ri0 
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Sotre Dams do Sion, hill, 05 
Nottingham, 1787, 1701 
Noamea, 3773, 378'2 
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Opium, 121. 132. ;i20 
Opium War. 1210 
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lOppeln, 3090 

Or.sdra Maro INagTvarelt, 3127 
OtMa, Milesii'i. 21711 
OrulalOkiills, lr.-n<M, 2107 
Orakcals, tribe, '20 
Oran, .'.:.7. .'.S9. oiil, fiot. 19 lU 
Orange, Iritll, 2fi'.*'t, .3112 
Orange, river. 1'2:.:., r27l, 373.1. 3711 
Orange, town, 3313 
Orange Free State, 3733, 3738, 3 
371.1, 37.V.» 

Orang iitan, 8.',il, 807 
Orava Castle. 1551 
Orchha, 2I.H7 
Orobro, 3.101 

Ore Mil., 710, 700. lor.O, 1075 
Organon Mta.. 1525, 1520 
Oria,2357 
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Pschaw, Mt., 3613 
Fachmaihi, hill station, 2194 
Pacific Islands, North, dimate, 3064 
— communications, 3031-56, 3064 
— description, 3047-64 
— intercourse from earliest times, 3047 
— map, 3048 
— natwal division, 3064 
— outlook, 3064 
— ^products, 3064 
— vegetation, 3064 

— See also Bonin, Caroline, Christmas 
Fanning, Guam, Hawaii, leadron^s 
or Marianne, Marshall, Kauru, and 
Pelew Islands 

Pacific Islands, Sonth. See South 
, IslandB 

Pacific Ocean, depths, 3769 
— sighted by Balboa, xx 
Pacific, War of the, 1357, 1369 
Padang, 2647 
Padma, river, 709, 721 
Padna, 2323, 23‘^ 

Pagan, pagodas and temple, 1109, 1130 
Pagodas, 1393, 2417 
Fago Fagd, 3485, 3490, 3495 
Pahang, river, 2613, 2632-33 
Pahang, state, 2613, 2625, 2626 
Paikto-shan, Mt., 2471 
Paisley, industries, 3562 
Palamidi, fortress, 2046 
Palatia. See Miletus 
Palawan (Faragua), island, 3233 
Pale, scene, 893 
Palembang, 2044, 2651 
Palermo (Buenos Aires), 1046, 1054 
Palermo (Sicily), 3659, 3660, 3662, 3663 
3668, 3669, 3676 

Palestine, agriculture. Improved methods, 
3072, 3086 

— Beduins, 3084, 3086 
— boat on Sea of Galilee, 3014 
— ^British mandate, 3065 
— camel caravan, 3085 
—climate, 3070-71, 3086 
— commerce, 3083 
— communications, 3081-83, 3086 
— configuration, 3067-70 
— description, 8065-86 
— education, 3081 
— flock of sheep and goats, 3015 
— flora and fauna, 3071-72, 3086 
— frontiers, 3065 
— geological formation, 3072 
— gravitation to towns, 3083 
— hygiene, 3086 

— Industries, develcqiiment, 3081, 3083 
—irrigation, 3084 
— map, 3066 
— medical services, 3081 
— monastery, 3069, 3071 
— natural divisions, 8086 
— outlook, 3086 
— ^population, 3086 
— ^possible presence of oil, 3072 
— ^products, 3086 
— ^religions, 3086 
— ^rivers, 8067-69 
— ^ruins of ancient cities, 3070, 3076-77, 
3079 ' 

— salts from Bead Sea, 3072 
— towns and villages, 3083-86 
— water supply, storage, 3083 
— wilderness near Bead Sea, 3076-77 
— See also Jerusalem 
Palghat Gap, 2232 
Palitana, 806, 823 
Palma, cathedral, 522 
— climate, 517 
— communications, 526 
— description, 532 
— flshermen and boats, 526, 527 
— ^Institute and education, 526 
— ^Lonja, 523, 527 
—population, 529 
— ^trade, 527 
— turning-well, 524 
— view from bay, 519, 527 
— ^^vater-seller, 529 
— ^windmills, 525 
Palmas, Gulf of, 3535 
Palmeitfontein, temperature recorded, 
1257 

Palmerston Island, 2939 


4332 

Palmira (Uruguay). 4146 ' 

PMm oil, Nigeria, 2978 
Palmyra (SyrLi), ruins, 3917 
Palmyra, island, 3779. 

Palmyra palm, uses, 2247 
Falob, maritam trees, 851 
Pam, mining, 3782 
Pamirs, 17, 19, 321, 4040, 4043 
Pampa, See undtr Argentina 
Pampero, %rind, 297, 308 
Panagia, Convent of the, Argos, 2059 
Panagia Exystatlinia, 1516 
Panamd, area, 3100 
—Canal. See that title 
— Canal Zone, administration, 318? 

„ rreated, 3070 
— Chinese market gardeners, 3098 
— climate, 3087-88 
— configuration, 3087 
—description, 3087-100 
— distances across Isthmus, 3087 
— formerly part of Colombia, 3088 
— frontier question, 1425 
— ^fruit market, 3099 
—government, 3100 
—gulf of, XX. 

— chouses, 3098 
— map, 3088 

— natural divisions, 3100 
— ^population, 3088, 3098, 3100 
— products, 3097, 3099 
— republic set up, 3090 
Panamfi Canal, construction, 3087,1 
3089-100 
—cost, 3100 

— Culebra Cut, 3095, 3096 
— frdght, annual, 4124 
— hydro-electric plant. 3100 
— journey throimh, 3093-96 
— rent paid by U.S.A., 3090 
— safety devices, 3100 
— sanity problems dealt with, 3088, 
3092 

— statistics, 3096-100 
-vessels in Gatdn Locks, 3094 
Panam& (hty, 3089, 3090, 3091, 3092, 
8093. 3099, 3100 

PanamA Conference (1826), failure, 4255 
Panamd hats, 1481, 1711, 1713 
Pan-American conferences, 4255 
Panay, island, 3233, 3241 
Pancharevo, electric-povrer station, 1091 
Panch Mahals, 826, 827 
ipanza, island, 4287 
Papaw, or papaya tree, 1904 
Papeete, 8771, 3772 
Paper indnstra, Newfoundland, 2876-77. 
2881-84 

Paphos, 1540, 1545 

Papua, 2885. See New Guinea, British 
Papyrus plants, growing wild, 3664 
ParA, 947, 961 
Parachinar, 3320, 3327 
Paragna (Palawan), island, 3233 
Paraguay, area, 3102 
■boundary settlement with Bolivia 
3102 

— bullock team and cart, 3105 
— cattle industry, 3103, 8106, 3112 
— climate, 3112 

— communications, 3105, 3106-9, 3112 
—configuration, 3101-2 
— currency and exchange, 3108 
—dependence on Buenos Aires, 3108 
— description, 3101-12 
— flora, 3112 

—history, 287, 3102-3, Sill 
— Indians, 8102 

-industries, 3102, 3103, 3104, 3109-12 
— map, 3102 I 

— missions established by Jesuits, 3103-6] 
— natural divisions, 3112 
— outlook, 3112 
— ^population, 3102 
•population depleted by seven years 
war, 3103 

■products, 3102, 3106, 3109-12 
! — ^rivers, importance as highways, 3101’ 

— ^social life, 8112 
|— soil, 3101-2 

— squatter's clearing and bouses, 3107 
— women outside hut, 3103 
— work of women, 3103 _ ' , 

Paraguay river, iS7, 307, 702, 945, 3108] 
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Paraguayan tea (yerba maW), 3100, 3111 
iParabyba, population, 062 
Paramaribo, 2077, 2079, 2031 
ParanA, river, 287, 306, 945, 3101, 3102 
3106, 3i68-9, 4140 ’ ’ 

Parasnatn, hill, 705 
Pardubice (Pardubifs), 757, 1561 
Parel, factories, 829 
Parm, Gulf of, 4151 
Parimau, scene, 2803 
Paris, Apaches, 3124 
—Arc de Trlomphe, 3116, 3121, 3140 
—Avenue dcs Champs Elysdes, 3118, 3128 
— Bal Bullier, 3116 
— Basilique du Saerd-Coeur, 3114 
— ^Boulevard Sebastopol, 3120 
— ^boulevards, 3120, 3124 
— Bourse, 3117 
— cafes, individuality, 3124 
— Carnavalet Museum, 3120 
— centre of national administration, 1939 
— Cliamp de Mars, 3121 
— cliaracter of people, 3120, 3124 
— church of S. Augustin, 3138 
— cliurcb of S, Stjenne da Mont, 3139 
—church of S. Germain I’Amverrois, 3125, 
3126 

— climate, 1927 
— communications, 665, 1040 
— Concieigcrie, 3137, 3142 
— description, 3113-28 
—Eiffel Tower, 3121, 3128, 3129. 3130 
— general plan and development, 3120 
— ^Halles Centrales (Central Markets), 
3122 

— Hctel de Cluny, gardens, 3134 
—Hotel de Ville, 3126, 3144 
—He de la Cite, 3136-37 
— Invalides, 1 es, 402, 3127 
— Latin Quarter, 3113-19 
— Louvtc, 3117, 3124, 3127, 3140 
! — Luxemburg, 3119 
[ — ^Madeleine, 3122, 3125 
— Montmartre, 3114, 3124 
— municipal government, 3120 
I — National FCtc of July 14th, 3128 
■newspaper oflices, 3125-26 
•notable buildings, 3120, 3125-28, 3137 
—Notre Dame, 3123, 3182, 3133, 3137 
— Opera House, 3116 
— Palais du Trocadfro, 3131 
— Pnnthfon, 3120, 3123, 3132 
— Pavilion de Marsau, 3141 
— ^Flace de la Bastille. 3126. 3143 
— ^Place de la Concorde, 3115, 3128 
—Place de I’Etoile, 3121, 3128 
— ^Place Vendeme, 3128 
— Pont Alexandre 111., 3135 
— Pont d’Jena, 3131 
— ^Prdfecture of the Seine, 3120 
— rainfall, 1923, 1925 
— Eodin Museum, 3116 ^ 

— ^Eue de Bivoli, 3127. 3144 
— ^Rue de Si'vignA, 3120 
— Sainte Cbapelle, 3126, 3137 
— Salon, 3128 

— site where guillotine stood, 3128 
— street bookstalls by Notre Dame, 3123 
— street statuary, 3116 
— suburbs, 3124 
— ^theatres, 3121, 3125 
— Tnlleries, 3124, 3127-28 
— ^university, 3115 
— Unlmown Warrior’s Grave, 3121 
— Versailles, pala e, 3141 
— views from air, 3114, 3115, 3129 
— ^u’orkpeople, 3124 
Paris Basin, 1911, 1914 
Park, Mungo, xxiv, xxv 
Parma, description, 2344 
Parnassus, Mt., 2033 
Parnes, Mt., 837 
Faros, island, 2042 
Parramatta, 3904 
Parsees, Bombay City, 840-41 
Pasig, river, 3236, 3240 
IPasni, 3848 
Fasterze glacier, 483 
Paste, view, 1428 
IPasvik. See I'Mts river 
Ipatagonia and Tierra del Pnego, ArgcnttM 
tcraitory. 3145, 3148, 3151. 3M 
i 3154.31.56 . ft 0,11 

I — attempts to colonise, 3147, 3149, 31 ji 
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Philadelphia 


Patagonia, Boer colony, 3150 
— ^boundaries settled, 288, 3147 , 31 j 0 
— Chilian territory, 3145-47, 31^ - 
— climate, 3152, 3154, 3155, 3150 
— commerce, 3147-48, 3151, 3155 
— communications, 3147, 3148, 3151, 
3153, 3150 

— configuration, 3147, 3151, 3152, 3155- 
50 

—description, 3145-50 
— discovery by Magellan, 3145 

—division between Chile and Argentina, 
3145, 3147 
— ^fauna, 3148 
— ^fertile valley, 3152-53 
— flora, 3150 
— geology, 3151-55 
— ^industries, 3147-48 
— lake district, 3153, 3155-50 
— land reckoned by leagues, 3151 
— ^line of perpetual snow, 3147 
— loading wool into lighters, 3155 
—map, 3140 

— ^mountain scenes, 3149, 3150, 3152 
— mule ivaggon on track, 3152 
— natural division, 3150 
— origin of name, 3145 
— outlook, 3150 
— population, 3145, 3147 
— products, 3151, 3154, 3150 
-stock-farming, 3148, 3149, 3151, 3150! 
— towns, 3151 
— tribes, 3145, 3147 
— ^water-parting, phenomenon, 3150 
— ^Welsli colony, 3151, 3153 
Fataliputra, 723 
Fatal Range, 3013 
Fathankot, 3323 
Fathans, 3357 
Patiala, 3315 
Fatmos, 2035, 2044 
Patna, 710, 718, 723 
Patras, 2048 

Paulo ASonso Falls, 948-49 
Panmotu (low) Archipelago, 3709 
- Pavia, 2337-40 
Pavloviteh, Ificholas, 1091 
Paysandfl, 4137, 4145 
Payta, 3201 
Peace river, 1220, 1233 
Pearl fishing, 438, 1324, 3779 
Pearl Harbour, dry dock, 3033 
Pearl (Chn-kiang) river, 1240, 1232 
Peary, Captain, 203, 284 
Pics, 2147, 2150 

Pediotallagalla, mountain. 1309 
Pegn, statue of four Buddhas, 1120 
Peik-ta>shan, peak. 2680, 2633 
Peking, Ch'ien Men Street and Gate. 

3139, 3166 

— church built for use of ecclesiastical 

mission (1729), 3169 
—city walls, 3165, 3167 
— cUmate, 1373, 3159 
—coalyard by railwav, 3107 
—communications. 1391, 3159, 3100 
—description, 3157-73 
-Drum Tower, 3173 
—Examination Halls, ruins. 3173 
— Forbidden City and Imperial Palace. 

3162-63, 3170, 3171, 3172, 3173 
—funeral, 3171 
—government industrial factorv, 3167 
— HaU of Classics, 3161 


-Impe^ Granaries, 3173 
—Lama Temple, 3173 
—Legation Quarter, 31€S-69 
—map, 3153 

m^riai arch over street, 3164 
m(«m changes and iaprovenients. 

-ambers of •■won!l-te” cScials, 31601 
-Observatory. 3173 ' 

proportion of men 
^mea, 3160 

— pubhc conveyances. 3166 
— Pojft’-ua. legend, 3159 
r^-dences of Presidenr. 3^70 
of Confoeins.' Z17Z 


-tS 5? 317i 3173 

Lao.st tempia, gnardian image. 
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Peking, Temple of Heaven, 3109 
— WhitcDagoba, .3173 
Pelie, Mt., 4273, 4274 
Pelew Islands, 3060, 30;>8 
Feloponnese, 2033, 2042, 2047. 20u0 
Pemba, Arab court-house, 4205 
I — area, 4235 
— climate, 4287-88, 4293 
— clove, cultivation, 4288-89 
— conilguratlon, 4235 
— flom, 4288-80, 1208 
— geology, 4287 
—islets, 4287 
— map, 4280 
— population, 4298 
— products, 4289-04, 4295 
— scenery, 4285 
— See nho Zanzibar 
Pembroke, 4205, 4224 
Pembroke, Mt., 2941 
Pombtokeshiro, 4205, 4212, 4228 
Penang, 2024, 2025, 2028, 2029, 2032-33 
Penattoya, mining, 3800 
IFenck, mining, 3030 
Penguins, Adiilic, 101, 202 
—Antarctica, 184, 185, 191, 202 
— Emperor, 191, 202 
— ^varieties, 202 
Penn, 'William, 3221-20, 3231 
Pennine Range, 1831, 1854 
Pennsylvania, 3221, 3220, 3231 
Penthyn (Tongareva) Island, 2930 
Fentadaktylon, mountains, 2034 
Pentelicus, Mt., 337, 344, 2042 
Penzance, 1823 
Pepohwans, house. 1904 
Pepper, Borneo, 800, 877, 878 
Feta, 1458-59, 1406 
iPetadeniya, Botanic Gardens. 1318 
Perak, river, 2013 
Perak, state, 2613. 2018, 2625, 2020 
Feriapatam Bridge, Cauvccy river, 2255 
Fetlis, 2013 
Fetnambneo, 056, 001 
Persia, agriculture, 3185-80 
— area, 3175 
-banking, 3183 
■boundary settlement. 17 
— ^bridge over Jarji-Rud, 3189 
— British influence and work, 3188, 3190 
— carpet-weaving the only industry 
180-88 

—climate, 3178-81, 3191 
:omm- rce, 3188 

:ommunications, 3178, 3183, 3101 
—conditions of life, 3190-91 
— configuration, 3175-78 
— description, 3175-91 
— deserts, 3177 

effects of cUmate and position, 3175 
flora and fauna, 3181-85, 3191 
I — flour mill, 3187 
] — frontiers, 3175-76 
— geology 3186 
— Imperial Bank, 3183, 3190 
— lawl^ness, 3184, 3180, 3183 
— ^map, . 170 

— ^methods of handling imports, 3183 
— name, derivation, 3177 
— natural divisions, 3191 
— ^nomad tribe, 3184 
—on, 3185 
— ontlook, 3191 

— ploughing in date grove, 3177 
— polygamy, 3191 
— sports on Ca.spiaa Sea. 3173 
— p.-ednets, 3180, 3186, 3137, 3191 
— zirers, lack of, 3173 
—towns, 3190-91 
— vilbgers on caravan route, 3187 
— washing turquoise at mines, 3183 
Persian Golf, 3177, 3131 
Persian Iamb, caracul or for, 4022 
Perso-Balnsh Commission, 17 
Perth f.iustraUa), 413, 434, 435, 436, 455 
Perth fScotland}, 3554 
[Pern, agrirnlrnre, 3202 
■area, estimates, 3193 
•brickyarrl, oxen treading clay, 3193 
Central Railway, 3195, 3197, 3206 
■ciimate, 31S3, SIS-T-SS, 32fA 3765 
■ccitt regi-sn, 3193, 3153 
■ccmm-mlcatiin.s, 3195, 3157, 3206 
dessripiM, 3193-206 


Pom, flora nnd fauna, 3202, 320 1, 3200 
— frontier niiPHtlons, 1 42.">, 3193 
—Inca burial grounil, 3203 
— Inca Einpfre, 3100, 3200 
— loading pack mule, 3203 
— map, 3194 
— minerals, :i20l-fl, 3703 
— Monfafia, 3l0.>-07, 3201 
— natural divisions, 3193-05, 3200 
— outlook, 3200 

products, 3199-202, 3201, 3205, 3200 
river system, 3105-90 
— rock fornvatlons, Andes, 3192 
—Sierra, 3104-0.5, 3199, 3200 
— stock farming, 3M8, 3103, 3200 
— sugar estate, 3205 
—wars, 1357 
— See alio Lima 
Perugia, 2304 
Pescadores Islands, 1800 
Peshawar, 3321, 3322, 3324, 3320 
Pcsloshor, castle, 3424 
Pot6n, 1204 

Petra, 223, 232-34, 238, 239, 218, 219, 252 
Petrel, species, 201 

Petrogrnd (Leningrad), Admiralty, 3217 
— ^jllc.xnndcr Column, 3213 
— attitude of Rmsslans towards, 3207-8, 
3211 

— Iwc.aking up barges for fuel, 3215 
— cathedral of S. Isaac, 3209, 3211, 3211 
— Olmreh of the Resurrection, 3211, 3218 
— description, 3207-18 
— destruction caused by revolution, 3213- 
10 

— English Quay, 3212 
— fortrcs.s of S3. Peter and P.sul, 3209, 
3211 

foundation by Peter the Great, 3207-8 
— general view, 3210 
Gosflnl Dvor, 3210-18 
Hermitage, 3209, 3214, 3210 
Kazan Cathedral, 3209, 3217 
—link betweeh Russia and Kiiroi.c, 3207, 
3218 

—Lottery Allegri, 3200 
—map, 3208 

— NevskI Prospect (now Street of 
October 25), 3209, 3212-13, 3215, 
3210 

— Klcholas Bridge, 3210 
—Panslavism movement, 3211 
—population, 3211 

-population rc(lncc»l by Revolution, 3210 
-renaming, 3210, 3211 
—resistance to rcvoliit ion , 32 1 1 - 1 2 
—statue of Ferdinand Las.s;iHc, .3209, 321.3 
—trade restored, 3210 
— Tsar.skoye Sclo station, 3210 
—Winter Palace, 3208-9, 3213 
Fetrolenm. See Oil 
Fetropolis, 952 
Petroseny (Petrozseny), 3435 
Petrnsse, river, 2500, 250 1 
Pfaffental, 2563, 2.505 
Ffal^ ctiAteau of tlic, 1900 
Phaistos(Phaestns;, 1503, 1512, 1514 
Fbalanger, 429, 459 
Phalenim, 337, .353 
Phan Jons, 3950, 3951 
Fhasis (Bion), river, 1231, 1233 
Phfladelphia, art colicctloas, 3219-21 . 3229 
—Barry Statue, 322t 
—Broad Street Station, 3230 
— Bryn Mawr College, 3231 
— catholral of S.S. I'eter ami Paul, 3223 
— Cbestnnt Street, .3224, 3227 
— churches, 3223-29 
—City Hall, 3219, 3222, 3229, 32.30 
—city Improvement scheme (1891), 3219 
— cinnatc, remark.s on, 3231 
— Curtis miibling, 3221 
— flescriptlon, 3219-31 
— ^Drexel In.stitute, 3223 
— ^Pairmount Park, .3229 
— Pairmemnt Parkwav, 3219. 322.3 
— Girard College, .32.31 
— grave of Benjamin Franklin 3‘’2.5 
— ^IJstory, 3221-23 

honse where first flag of C_S.A, was 
made, 3225 
1 — ^Imlepen/lence Bbli, 3224. 3223 
—Liberty Bell, 3223 
I — map, 8220 
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Philadelp>hia 

Philadelphia, Market Street, 3230 
— music, 3221 

— na^'y yards at League Island, 3221 
— newsvapers, 3221 
— notable buildings, 3228-31 
— Penn’s farewell address to colony, 3231 
— ^Pennsylvama Academy of the Fine 
Arts, 3229, 3331 

— Pennsylvania Hospital, inscription on 
cornerstone, 3231 
— ^population, 4134 
—statue of William Penn, 3222, 3229 
— ii^vusity, 3228, 3231 
Philippine agriculture, remarkable' 
development, 3238-41 
— American administration, 3237, 3244 
—area, 3235 

— buffalo, use for carting, 3242 
— character of people, 3‘237-38, 3244 
— climate, 3235, 3244 
— coconut Industry, 3238, 3239 
— commercial development, 3233, 3238' 
3241, 3243-44 

— communications, 3241-42, 3244 
— description, 3233-44 
— ^forestry, 3235 
— OTass-roofed houses, 3241 
— hfatory, 3232, 3233 
— industries, 3238-40 
— laimuages, 3237 
— malaria, stamping out, 3235 
— map, 3234 
— mineral resources, 3242 
— ^natives, house for unmarried women, 
3243 

—natives, houses, 3243, 3245 
— natural divisions, 3244 
— ^number of islands, 3233 
— outlook, 3244 
— pile dwellings, 3243, 3240 
— ^population, 3237 
— problems of race and religion, 3237 
— ^products, 3235, 3241, 3244 
— ^religions, 3235 
-river craft, 3236, 3239 
—sugar Industry, native mill, 3239 
— ^vegetation, 3244 
— volcanic formation, 3235, 3238 
Fhilippopolis (Plovdiv), 1082, 1083, 1095 
Phocaea (Eski Poehi), 130 
Phoenicia, 3911 
Phoenicians, 154,223, 2071, 2695-97, 3667 
Phoenix, 4088 

Phrabat, temple of the, 3015 
Piacenza, 2344 

Piazha Bagzha, military post, 3319 
Pibram, School of Mines, 1550 
Pie du Midi d’Ossau, 1940 
Pichinoha, 1706, 1712, 1717 
Pichola, hike, 3338 
Pico, island, 377, 397 
Pico de Teyde, 376, 380 
Pico Ruivo, mountain, 379 
Picton, 2951 
Piedmont, 2317, 2324 
Piestany (Postyen), 1556, 1557 
Pieter Bone, peak, 2224 
Pietermaritzburg, 2852, 2853, 2859, 2807 
Pilcomayo, river, 287, 709, 771, 792 ' 

Pilgrim Fathers, 1778, 1805, 4111 
Pilsen (Plzen), 752, 753, 758, 1359 
Pinar del Bio, 1526, 1530, 1532 
Pindari glacier, Himalaya Mts., 2450 
Pindns, mountains, 2034 
Pineapples, 427, 3030 
Pingelep, island, 3063 
Ping-yang, 2471, 2475, 2476, 2478 
Piping crow, 459 
Piraeus, 337, 361 
Pir Gul, peak, 3319 
Pir Panjal, mountains, 2461 
Pisa, 4047, 4049, 4035,-4001 
Pistoia, 4047, 4055 
Pitcairn Island, 3769 
Pitch “ lake,” Trinidad, 4260, 4264, 4272| 
Pithecanthropus erectus, discovery, 2641 
Piton de la Fonrnaise, 2221 
Piton des Neiges, peak, 2221 
Pittsburg, 4083, 4089, 4114 
Pityusan Islands, 517, 531 
Pizarro, Francisco, 2484-85, 2488 
Pizzo dell’ Antenna, peak, 3654 
Placentia, 2884 
Plassey, battle of, 1167 
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Plate, river, 287, 291, 1097, 2795 
Platypus (Snck-Bill), 427, 438 
Playa Ancha, view, 1354 
Plevna, 1056, 1065 
Pliva, river, 881, 883, 890, 892, 898, 908 
Ploaghe, abbey ruins near, 3543 ' 

PlongasteL 984, 985 
Pionhamei, 981, 990 
Ploumanacb, 973 
Plovdiv. See PhiUppopolis 
Plymouth (England), 988, 1778, 1853 
Plymouth (Mass.), 4111 
Plymouth Sound, 1853 
Plynlimmon, 4211, 4212 
Plzen (Pilsen), 752, 753, 766, 1559 
Pnom Penh, 2269, 2276 
Po, river, 2314, 2315, 2317, 2318-21, 2324, 

, 2344 

P090S de Caldas, 940 
ipodmokly (Rodenbach), 761 
Podvelez, mountain, 887, 888, 918 
Poison Glen, view, 2308 
Poland, agrarian reforms, 3260 
■agriculture, 3260 
■area, 3253 
■art, 4233 

■British financial missioiv 3265 
—character of people, 3262-64 
[—climate, 3254-55, 3266 
■communications, development needed,] 
3235-50, 3266 
■configuration, 3253-54 
—construction of new port, 8266 
— description, 3253-66 
— education, 3264 
■flnance, 3265-66 
■fiora and fauna, 3262, 3266 
■forestry, 3260-62 
■frontiers defenceless, 3253, 3265 
■geological formation, 3253-54 
■liistory, 3253, 4230-31 
■industries, 3260, 3264-65 
■Jewish control of trade, 3264 
■kings, medallion portraits, 4234 
■map, 3254 
—minerals, 3260 
■musicians, 4233 

■national minorities, problem, 3264 
—natural divisions, 3266 
— oil-flelds, 3260, 3263 
— oppression under Russian rule, 3262-64 
—outlook, 3266 
— ^population, 3253 
■problems of reconstruction, 3264-66 
•products, 3260, 3266 
•proverb respecting bridges, 3258 
■religions, 3255, 3262 
■rivers, 3258^5g 

— stren^h of national feeling, 3253 
■strikes and Workmen’s Movement, 3264] 
-tonnas, rapid growth, 3264 
■Uniat church, 3255 
■See also S lesia and Warsaw 
Polar bear, 261, 278 
Polar exploration, xxiii 
Polo, Marco, 19 

Polo, Persian origin of game, 3191 

Polochie river, 1295, 1297 

Polonnacnwa, ruins, 1326 

Polperro, view, 1801 

Polynesia. See South Sea Islands 

Pompeii, ruins, 2351, 2364, 2365 

Ponapi, island, 3058-60, 3061, 3063 

Pondicherry, 2249, 2254 

Ponta Delgada, 377, 379, 396 

Pont Aven, 978 

Pont de I’Abime, 1929 

Pont du Gard, near Nlmcs, 1938 

PonthierviUe, 1441 

Pontianak, 880 

Pont I’Abbd, Pardons, 988 

Pony, Iceland, 2175-77 

Poona, 804, 807, 813 

Poopd, lake, 769, 776 

Popa, mountain, 1106 

Pope, at Avignon, 1922, 1923 

Popocatepetl, 2740, 2743, 2759 

Popradskd Pleso, lake, 1551 

Porco, 792 

Port Adelaide, 439 

Port Aguirre, cattle ranch, 31W _ 

Port Arthur (Canada), 1214, 121?. 

Port Arthur (Lu-Shun, Manchuna), 2689, 
2692, 2694 


Potrerillo Peak 

Port Arthur (Tasnwnia), 3932 
Port Augusta, 415. 433 
Port au Prince, 4265, 4270, 4271 
Port Blair, 2218, 2227 ' ’ 

Port Elizabeth, 1259, 1261, 1260, 'JT4 

Port Esperance, view, 3936 

Port Earcourt, 2977 

Portland (England), 1823 

Portland (Oregon), 4107, 4123 

Port Louis, 2221, 2224-25 

Port Mahon, 526, 528, 529, 532 

Port Melbourne, 2701-2 

Port Moresby, 2894, 2897 

[Port Kelson, 1233 

Porto Allegre, 957, 962 

Porto Empedocle, shipping sulphur, 3660 

Port of Spain, 4272 

Porto Grande, 387, 389 

Porto Rico, agriculture, 4271 

— area, 4271 

— ^banana industry, 4260 

— Borinquenos, 4262 

— capital, 4263, 4271 

— ceded to U.S.A., 4271 

— communications, 4269 

— description, 4271 ' 

— B&OBatiDn, 43DS> 

— industries, 4269 

— laundry work at stream, 4262 

— ^population, 4262, 4271 

— ^products, 4271 

I — sale of sombreros, 4261 

Porto Venere, view, 3390 

Port Refuge, 2228 

Pori Said, 1758, 1762 

Port Shepstone, 2861, 2864 

Portsmouth, 1778, 1834 

Port Sudan, 3844, 3346, 3850, 3851 

Fort Sunlight, 1771 

Fort Swettenham, 2613, 2615 

Portugal, agriculture, wasted lands, 3279 

—area, 3267 

— art, 2508 

—climate, 3277, 3286 

— codfish drying in the sun, 3282 

—commerce, 3281 

— communications, inadequacy, 3281-83, 
3286 

—conditions of life, 3283-84 
— configuration, 3267-68 
—description, 3267-80 
— discarded forts on coast, 3268 
— education, 2507 
— extensive emigration, 3281 
flora, 3277-79, 3280 
■geology, 3268-77 
, ■niiteracy of people, 2507, 3283 
— industries, 3279-81. 3284 
■Lisbon replaces Coimbra as capital, 
2496 

I — map, 8208 
■minerals, 3279 
■mountain scenes, 3273, 3275 
— natural division, 3280 
— outlook, 3286 

— peoples, character and physiognomy, 
2502, 3286 

— ^products, 3279, 3286 
— ^religious orders expelled, 2507 
— ^religions teaching forbidden. 2507 
— ^revolutionary movements, 2499 
—rivers, 3267, 3268 
—Riviera, 3277, 3280 
— ^roadside drinking fountain, 3272 
— S. (leorge the patron saint, 2508 
— towns, 3M4-86 
— traveliing in, 3281-83 
— village, 3272 

— ^war with England (1650), 2493 
— ^uine boats on Doiiro, 3248 
— ^ivork of women, 3281 
—See also lAsbon . 

Portuguese, first settlements in Asia, 324 
Portuguese Guinea, 2083. See also Guinea 
J^nds „ , 

Portuguese West Afriea. See Angola 
Posen, 3264, 3265 
Fostyen (Piestany), J5a0, l5o7 
Fotaro, river, 2075, 2032 
Potato, brought from C'idle, 1301-03 
Poti. 1284, 128.5, 1287 
Potomac, river, 42o4, 4250 
IPotosi, 786. 790, 795, 2489-90 
Ipotrerillo Pealq 1520 
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Kejang, river, 850, 851, 853, 860, 873 
Bekla, drawn by bullocks, 837 ' 

Bennes, 069, 985 
Besitza, iron works, 3428 
Betonmemer, lake, 85, 92 
Binnion Island, 2219, 2221-23 
Benss, river, 3877, 3889 
Beval (Tallinn), 1883, 1893, 1896 
Beventazon river, 1292 
Beveie, Paul, house at Boston, 923 
Bewa, river, 1871, 1872-73, 1877. 1878 
Bewah, 2187, 2205 
,Bewa Kantha, 825, 820 
Beykiavik, 2165, 2108, 2172, 2173, 2176. 

Bhea, 789, 4140 
Bhineland, 1959, 1076 
Bbine, river, at Bonn, 1068 
— at (Joblcnz, 1970, 1971 
— at Cologne, 1407, 1408, 1410 
— at St. Goarsbauscn, 2006 
— at Strasbourg, 83, 01 
— canal connecting with Danube, 485 
— canal connecting with Schelde, 216 
— canal to link with Rhdnc, 91, 1923 
— ch&teau of the Pfalz, Catib, 1909 
— coinnussion of control, 91 
— coniiesion with Danube at source,! 

2003 ' 

— course, 1987-88, 1900 
— development of trans(iort, 91 
— ethnological boundary of Gaul, 95 
— ^Lorelei rock, 1989 
— navigable length, 1964 
— origin, 1800 

Bhodes, Cecil, 1207, 3740, 3741, 3743 
Bhodes, island, 2035 
Bhodesia, antiquities, 3748 
— Big Tree, near Zambesi, 3737 
— bridge across Zambesi, 3736, 3760 
— cattle-raising, 3730, 3760 
— climate, 3740-43 
— communications, 3760-62 
— fauna, 3742, 3743, 3749 
— gold-ndning, 3745, 3748 
— grave of Cecil Bhodes, 3741 
— Katanga copper traflic, 179 
— ^maizc cultivation, 3744, 3757-50 
— minerals, 3757 
— ^native handicrafts, 3739 
— native reserve, 3739 
— lutive village, 3730 
— ^Korthern, administration, 3733 
— Southern, administration, 3733 
— Southern, area, 3733 
— ^%vater power, 3735, 3736, 3738 
— ^wheat growing, 3739 
Bhodope hits., 1070, 1077. 1081. 1089 
Bhondda valley, 4212, 4222 
BhOne, river. 1914, 1020, 1922, 1923, 

1035, 1954, 1950 
— canals, projected, 01, 3312 
Bhyl, 4212 

Bibeanville, gate-tower, 84 
Bice-growing, Assam, 332 
— Assam species, lengthening stalk, 327 
—Bengal, 710-13, 715 
— Borneo, 846, 802, 866, 873 
—Ceylon, 1300, 1317, 1319, 1322, 1328 
— China, 1370 

— Formosa, 1898, 1800, 1002 
— Indo-Cluna, 2267, 2268, 2270 
—India, 2246, 2247 
— Japan, 2395 
— Java, 2642 

—Siam, 3613, 3614, 3017, 3625 
Bichmond, 1814 

Bif, mountains, 533, 542, 565, 588 

Bift Valleys, 33 

Biga, 1883, 1893, 1896 

lUla monastery, 1069, 1075, 1037 

Bila Slonntains, 1086, 1087, 1089 

Bimac, river, 2483, 2484, 2486 

Bimini, 2338, 2348 

Biobamba, population, 1716 

Bio de Janeiro, state, 953, 961, 3364 

Bio de Janeiro, town, aqueduct earning 


water supply, 3363, 3365 
— Avenida Atlantica, 3372 
— Avenida Beira Mar, 3352 
— Avenida Bio Branco, 3366, 3370, 3374 
— Botafogo Bay, 3352, 3361. 3372 
— ^Bcadlian use of nickname. 3364 
— ^“carioca,” 3364 


Bio de Janeiro, Corcovado peak, 3359, 
3361 

— description, 3359-72 
— docks and Custom House, 3362, 3370 
— garden of private house, 3368 
— Guanahara Palace, 3372 
— Hill of Gavea, 3351 
— histon’, 943, 3364-69 
— Hospital da Santa Casa de Miseri' 
cordia, 3375 

— Ilha das Cobras, 3362 
—jewelry, 3372 
— Lapa, from Mount Santa Theresa, 3353 
—map, 3360 ' 

—Monroe Piilace, 3371 
—name, 3361-64 
— ^national drama, 3372 
— ^Kationai Library, 3370 
— naval dockyards, 3362 
— newspapers, 3372 
— Ottvidor, 3370-72 
— Pan-Amcrican conference (1006), 4255 
— ^1-anorama from the Sugar Loaf, 3304- 
3365 

— ^population, 3300 
— ^residence of president, 3359 
I — ^Eua Paysandu, 3373 
1 — Bun Santa Luzia, 3375 
— separate federal district, 661-62 
— street names, 3364 
— Sugar Loaf, 3359, 3309 
— ^Thcatro Municipal, 3367 
I — view from Corcovado, 3359-60 
— waves breaking over Gloria Promenade, 
3371 

— yellow fever outbreaks formerly, 3309 
Rio Grande del Borte, 2743-47 
Rio Grande do Sul, 957-58, 962 
Bio Mnoi, or Spanisli Guinea, 2083 
Rion (Fhasis), river, 1281, 1283 
Rio Negro, territory, 288, 3145 
Rio Tinto, 154, 3809-11 
Rista Falls, Undersdker river, 3850 
Riva, view, 2330 
Rivera, 4137 
Riverina, 431, 453 
Riviera, climate, 3385, 3303 
— communications, 3388 
— conflguration, 3381-85 
— description, 3381-93 
— flora and Launa, 3385-86, 3303 
— forest Arcs, 3387 
— fonner polUir-.il entity, 3381 
— geology, 3381-83 
— Industries, 3387-88 
— map, 3382 

— nuirblc quarries, 3386-87 
— ^mining, on decrease, 3386 
— natural division, 3393 
— outlook, 3393 
— ^products, 3385, 3387, 3303 
— ^rapidity of rivers, 3383 
— sections, 3381 
' — towns and villages, 3388-03 
Riviera di Levante, 3381, 3385, 3387-88, 
3303 

Riviera di Fonente, 3381, 3303 
Riyadh, 227-28, 255 
Rjokaidos, view, 3011 
Boads. Sec communications under eaebj 
country 

Roaring Biver Falls, 2381, 2384 
Bocamadour, 1037 
Boche d Bayard, near Dinant, 668 
Boebe da Oiable, 8.5. 92 
Roebers, Cb&tean des, 973 
Bockall, 309, 3TU, 404 
Rocklort, liarbour, 2387 
Rockhampton, 419 
Bocking-stone, Argentina, 304 
Rocky bits., 98, 1225, 1227, 1235, 4081, 
4085 

Soda, island of, 1153 
Rodosto, 1477 
Rome, arch of Emperor Claudius pulled 
down, 3410-11 

— ^Areh of Severus. 3355, 3408 
— ^baths of Diocletian, 3396-405 
— C.ipitol, 3405, 3400 , „ 

— Castcl Sant’ Angelo (formerly tomb of 
Hadrian), 3394, 3405 
Cbamber of Deputies, 3411-14 
1— church of Santa Maria JBiggiorc, 3415 
—church of Santa Martina c Luea. 335a 


Ruhr 

Borne, church of Santissima TrUiitd de* 
Monti, 3402 

—Colosseum, 3404, 3407 
— Corso, 3409-14, 3418 
— Courts of Justice, 3401 
— description, 3395-420 
—entered by king’s troops (1870), 3395 
— Fascist!, care for buildings, 3415-20 
— Fontana di Trevi, 3399, 3409 
— Fomm, 3397, 3406, 3408, 3409, 3418 
I — ^founded, 3395 

bistoric buildings, 3396-15 
Janiculum, and statue of Garibaldi 
3420 
— ^map, 3396 

—modern building problems, 3415 
— modem development, 3396-405 
— ^monument of Victor Emmanuel II., 
3356, 3412, 3414-15 
—Palatine Hill, 3407, 3418 
— ^Palazzo del laterano and obeb'sk, 3399 
— Palazzo del Senatore, 3403 
— ^Pabzzo Farnesc, 3419 
— ^Piazza del Popolo and obelisk, 3418 
— ^Piazza di C'ampidoglio, 3405-8 
— Piazza Veneaa, 3403, 3409, 3413 
— Pincio. 3354 
— ^Ponte Sant’ Aneelo. 3394 
— Ponte Vittorio Emanuelc, 3411 
-problems of the Papacy, 3395, 3420 
— Qulrinal, 3409, 3416 
— Boyal Palace, 3416 
— S. Peter’s, 3354, 3398, 3401, 3417 
— San Giovanni in Laterano, 3414 
I — San Paolo fuori )e Mura, 3419 
— Seven Hills. 3406 
— Temple of Castor and Pollux, 3408 
I — ^temple of Saturn, 3355 
' — tomb of Italy’s unknown warrior, 3415 
— traflic problems of ancient city, 3403 
— Trajan s Column, 3397 
— ^university, 3409 
I — ^\'atican Palace, 3401, 3417 
-Via Kazionalc, ,3405 
—views 3400-1, 3406-7, 3412-13 
Bomsdai, valley and fjord, 3003, 3026 
Ronda. 140, 146, 162, 163 
Rondebosca, house of Cecil Rhodes, 1267 
iRongbnk, 2447, 3944, 3662 
Roosevelt Dam Irrigation Project, 4133 
Rope, fibre-making, Jamaica, 2375 
Boraima, mountaih, 2082, 4150 
Roros, 3017, 3022 
Rosario, 202, 306, 308 
Rose cidture, 1033-88, 1092, 1093 
Rose Island, 3485 
Rosengarten, 4080 
Rosenlaui, clidlct, 3880 
RoskUde. 1643, 1648 
Ross, Sir James Clark, 195 
Ross Barrier, 192, 195, 198, 199, 203 
Ross Dependency, 204 
Rossd laand, 37w 
Ross Island, 186, 192, 198, 204 
Ross Sea, 192, 195, 198, 201, 204 
Ross seal, 202 
Rosytb, 3555 
Rotbaar bits., 1959 
Rotbamsted, 1635 
[Rothenbnig, 2004, 2005 
Rotomahaua, lake, 2960 
Rotorua, take, 2960, 2965 
Rotorua, town, 2950, 2959, 2960, 2962 
Rotterdam. 1860, 2122, 2132, 2144 
Rouen, 2988, 2989, 2993, 2994, 2993 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 1949, 1950, 19o8 
Rovaniemi. view, 1890 . , „ „ 

Royal Air Force, memorial, 2ol3 
iRoyal Fusiliers, memorial, 2326 
Royds, Cape, 184, 201 
IRuba el K hali . 223, 229, 2o8 
Rubber, Borneo, 863, 866 
— ^Brazil, 947-52 
—Malaya, 2620, 2622 
Rubicon, river, 2321, 2348 
.Rubies, Burma mmes, 1121 
l-^iam workings, 3623-25 
Rudedf, lake, 16 
Rufigi river, 1691 
Rnfisqne, 2091 
Rugby. 1817 

Rugby football, origin, 1817 
Rngen Island, 1961 
Ruhr, the, 89, 91, 214, 19io 



Ruk 

tenure, 3423 
—area, 3421 
—aristocracy, 3433-3b 
—bandits in lonely districts, 3431 
— carpet industry, 1063 

church frith iortiDed frails, 3423 

— climate, 3431-23, 3436 
—coastal lakes, value ot, 3421 
— commercial policy, mistakes, 3431 
— communications, 3428-31, 3436 
—convicts' life in salt-mines, 3428 
— description, 3421-36 
—exodus to hills in summer, 3423 
—fauna, 3426 

— fishing industry, government n 

poly, 3426-27 
— flora, 3430 

-fowl of peasants, 3424-25 

— foreign colonics in country, 3436 

— frontiers, 1547-49 
— houses, 3423 
— Jcfvs’ power in trade, 3431 
— Latin origin of veoplo, 3433 
— map. 3422 

— minerals, 3427-28, 3434-35 
—natural division, 3421, 3436 
-necessity for large army, 3421 
— oil-flcUls, 3427, 3434 
—outlook, 3436 

— ^peasants, characteristics, 3436 
— ^peasants’ life, 3431 
— ^population, 3421 
— proilucts, 3424-28, 3436 
— ^professional classes, 3436 
— ^rivers, 3421 
— territorial readjustment after Great] 
IVar, 3421 

— ^tower guarding mountain pas^ 3433 
— tofvns and villages, 3425, 3432 
— wines, 3424-25 

— Ste also Bukarest and Dohruja 
Rumelange, popniatton, 2562 
Rnmeli Hissor, view, 14 1 0 
Rnmmel, river, 570, 579, 681 
RnndvashOgda, mountain, 3001 
Russia, agriculture, 3450, 3452 
— area (in Europe), 3445 
— Chrtstiaulty adopted, 10th century 
3457 

—climate, 3453-60. 3469, 3474 
— collecting stones for road-mending, 3444 
—communications, 3474 
— configuration, 3445-53 
— cornfields, enormous extent, 3473-74 
— countrj' house, 3442 
.-Crimean coast scenes, 3471, 3472 
— Crimc.an fisherman’s hut, 3444 
— datcha, or summer cottage, 3449 
— description, 3445-74 
— flora, 3447-52, 3474 
—forest areas, 3447-50 
— funeral, 3440 
—history, 3474, 3853 
—kremlins, 3473 
—landscape described, 3460-74 
—map, 3446 

— May Day celebrations, 3455 
—monastery, 3453, 3457 
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Bnstchnk, 1098 _ 

Hnthenla, 1547, 1549, 1532, laoO, laGO, 
1566, 1568, 1569 
Buthenians, 3255, 3264 
Buwenzori mts., 34, 1450, 1689, 1696, 
1697, 1699 

Buzomherok, cotton mill, 1564 


Samoa 


—monotony of ktndseape, 3445-47, 3470- 
74 


— natural divisions, 3474 
—observatory at Pulkova, 3450 
—outlook, 3474 
— ran»lavLsm movement, 3211 
— ^peasant girls, 3461 
— prasant.s. uncliangM in character, 3474^ 
— picnic wifli samovar hy river, 3462 
—population, 3445 
— ptoducts. 3474 
— river .system, 34.52-53 
— niral scone. 3449, 3153 
—sleigh, 3453 
— slow colpiiis.ation, 3447 
—soil, 3447-52 
— steppes, 3150-.-i2 
— tow-ns, unifonnity of tvpe, 3473-74 
— vllbgcs. 3451. 3470, 3173 
— vlney.arvls in tlie Crimea, 3f71 
— war witli Turkey (1377-73). ICPS ! 
—wnysidc shrines or chapels, 34'4‘7 3174 
worslen hous.'s, danger from fire, 3473 
—See also Slt'scow, Petrogmd, Siberia 


Saar canal, 91 
Saar territory, 89 

iSaaser Visp, path by Stalden, 3895 
Saba, island, 4257 
Sabaea, ancient kingdom, 223, 229 
Sabiyah; 244 
Sacavem, river, 3276 
Sacramento, 4126 
Saddle Peak, 2218 
Sagaing, 1128, 1129 
Sago, Borneo production, 866, 869 
Sagnnto (Sagnntnm), Boman remains, 
3799 

Sagnenay, river, 1216 
Sahara, area, 3475 
— ^Bftinins, 3464, 3488 
—camels resting, 3464 
— caravan in Tibesti range, 3482 
— climate, 3481, 3484 
— communications, 3481-84 
— configuration, 593, 3475, 3477-81 
— creation and improvement of oases, 
3475 

— d.afvn in the desert, 3467 
—description, 3475-84 
— erosion on immense scale, 3477 
— Tb'ench e.xpcdition crossing by car, 
3479, 3483 

— Hammada, 593, 3478 
— ^Igidi (dunes), 3479 
— map, 3470 
— meaning of name, 3475 
'Mohammedan woman In camel litter, 
3405 

motor-cars in rocky gorge, 3478 
■mystery of origin, 3477 
■natural division, 3484 
■nomad tribes, 3481, 3482, 3484 
—oases, 30, 3463, 3481-84 
—outlook, 3484 
— ^population, 3484 
— portion formerly a sea, 3477 
1 — ^potential fertility of soil, 3481 
j — problem of water supply, 3473-77, 3481 
— sale of camels, 593 
— sand dunes, 3477, 3479 
I— scenes, 3463-68, 3478-80, 3483, 3483 
— vegetation, 3481, 3484 
Sabaranpor, 2217 

.Saigon. 2208, 2269, 2271-72, 2276, 2281, 
22d2'83 

Saigon river, 2271-72, 2283 

ISaima, lake, 1893 

St. Aignan Island, 3783 

St. Albans, 2517 

St. Andrews, 2020, 3564, 3574 

St. Anne d’Aniay, Pardon, 985 

St. Anne la Falue, Pardon, 985-88 

SL Augustine, 4133 

St. Brieuc. 966. 979 

St. Davids, 4212, 4214 

St Denis. 2223 

St EUas, Mt., 41, 53 

St Elizabeth, 2370 

St Enstacins, island, 4257 

St Gall, 3892 

St. George (Bermudas), 402 

St George, river, 1649, 1654 

St George’s, capital (Grenada), 4273 

St Germain, Treaty of (1919), 401 

St Goarshausen, 1939, 2006 

St Gottbard tunnel. 3890 

St. Helena, description, 394, 402, 403 

— geologj', 367, 371 

I — landing-place, 401 

I — ^JJaTJolcon's grave, 402 

; — Napoleon’s house, 401 

, — outlook. 403. 404 

—population. 403 

—town, 3S3, 401 

St Hilarion, ruins of fortress, 1537 
St Honorat island. 3380. 3390 


St lean du Doigt. Pardon, 935 
St John, island (West In^cs), 4257, 4271 


St. John (Kew Brvraswickj, 1211, 1236 
St John, river, 1217 . . . . 

S. John of Jerusalem, Knights of, 2663, 
2666 

St John’s, 2868, 2874, 2883, 2884 
St Kitts, 4257, 4260 , 

St Lawrence, river, at Montreal, 2816, 
2817 

— course, 1215-16 
— drainage of Great Lakes, 93 
— frozen for part of year, 1927 
— H.M.S. Hood at Quebec, 3328 
— length, 1215-16 
— Thousand IsKands, 1223 
— Victoria Bridge, Montreal, 2810 
St Laurent 2076 
St Louis (Senegal), 2091, 2095 
St Louis (U.S.A.), 411‘2 
St Lucia, island, 4257, 4272, 4274 
St Malo, 963, 971, 972, 973, 988 
1st Marcel, 934-85 
St Martin, island, 4257 
St Mary, island (Scilly Is.), 1858 
St Maurice, river, 1216 
St Midard, view, 679 
St Michaels, island (Azores), 377, 379, 
396, 397, 398 
St Michael’s Mount 1823 
St Miitiel, 87 
St Moritz, 3884 
St Nazaire, 976, 988 
St Paul (U.S.A.), 4985, 4098 
iSt. Paul’s Bay. Malta, 2609 
St Paul’s Inlet Newfoundland, 2871 
St Pierre, ruins, 4273 
St Raphael, 3390 
St Servan, Pont Bonlant, 971 
St Thomas (San Thomfe), island (Gulf of 
Guinea), 399 

St Thomas, island. West Indies, 4257, 
' 4266, 4267, 4271 

St Tbomd (Madras), 2881, 2591, 2593 
ISt Vincent (Cape Vmlc Is.), 387, 389 
St Vincent island (West indies), 4257, 
‘ 4260, 4272 

Ste. Maig'uerite, island, 3300 
Sakalava, tribe, 2570, 2577 
Saladin, 1141, 1144. 1580 
Salamanca, 3810, 3813, 3810 
Salamis, ancient city, 1538 
Satang (Junk Ceylon or Fuket), 3623, 
3628 

Salerno, view, 2370 
Salber, peak. 825 
Salies>de-B4ain, 1930 
Salina Cruz, 2746, 2754, 2755 
Salisbury (England), 1796, 1806, 1807 
Salisbury (Bhodesm), 3739, 3762 
Salisbury Bridge (Uganda Railway). 1702 
Salmon, 47, 2943, 3001, 3008 
Salonica, 2043, 2049, 2050 
Salsette Island, 829, 830 
ISalt Aden, production, 254 
— Austria, mines, 463 
— Cyprus, lakes. 15^41 
— ^Bulgaria, mines, 1079 
— Czechoslovakia, mines, 1557 
— Poland, mines, 3260 
— Bajputana, fakes, 3342-44 
— Sicily, mines and pans, 3001 
— Sicily, windmills on salt-pans, 3664 
— Switzerland, mines, 3887 
Saltaire, 1771 

Salt Lake City, 4085, 4088, 4129 
Saltsjobaden, 3860 

Salvador. 1296, 1298. Sea also Central 
America 

Salween, river, 1101, 1100, 2261, 3941 
Salzaoh, river, 408, 488, 490, 491 
Salzbnrg, state, 461 

Salzburg, toivn, 473, 476, 488, 489, 490, 
493-“9i> 

Salzkammergnt 403, 464, 465, 408, 485 
Samarat island, 2897 
Samaria, 30T0 

Samarkand, 4030,'> 4031, 4044 
Samarra, mosque and minarets, 2733 
Sambalpur, 724 

iSambas, native village on river. 849 

Sambhnr, lake, 3342-44 

Sambre, river, 6.5.3, 655 

Samoa Is, administration, 2939, 3435, 

I 3490 

—bridge over river, 3494 



Samoa 

Samoa Is. climate, 34S5, 3400 
— commerce, 3400 

— communications, 3490, 3493, 3494 
—copra industry, 34S7, 3490 
— coral reef barriers, 34S5, 34S9 
—cyclone (1S39), 34S5, 3439 
— description, 3485-90 
—diseases among natives, 3490-90 
— ^European population, 3490 
— flora and fauna, 34S3-S7, 3490 
— gcoiogical formation, 3483 
— map, 3480 

— native liouscs, 3488, 3493 
— native popuiatioii, 3488, 3489 
— natives, character and customs, 3487- 
90, 3403, 3490 
— natives in boat, 3493 
— ^naturai division, 3400 
— outlook, 3490 
— palm-trees, 3480 
— ^pests, 3480-87 
— population, 3485, 3487 
— position, 3485 

— products, 3480, 3490, 3492, 3490 
— sliortagc of labour, 3487-90 
— tomb of It. L. Stevenson, 3490 
— volcanic disturbances, 3483 
— ^watcriall used by bathers, 3491 
Samoyedes, tribe, 3039, 3040, 3041 
Samoyedic Ostyak, tribe, 3041 
Sampan, 1383, 2270, 2032-33, 2033 
Sana, 229, 233, 243-44 
San Antone, main street, 2761 
San Augustin River, 1423 
Sandakan, 853, 880 
Sandillani, 779 
San Domingo, 4271 
Sandwich, town, 1778 
Sandmeh Is. (Vaeilic). See Hawaii 
Sandwich Is., South (Antarctica), 101 
Sandwip Island, 705 

Sandy Point (Funia Arenas), 1307, 3147, 
3148 

Sanford, Mount, 51 

San Francisco, “ Dnrbary Coast," 3497 
— ^batliliiR beach, 3310 
—bay, 3503, 3511 
— Cliincso ((uarter, 3499, 3511 
—City Hall, 3512 
— cllnmtc, 4035 
— clubs and sorbl life, 3512 
—commerce, 3300 
— cosmopolitan ciiarnctcr, 3497-99 
—description, 3497-513 
— early days of gold rush, 3497 
— cartluiuako and Arc (1900), 3509 
— foreign quarters, 3499-500 
— Golden Gate Park, 3309-11 
— industries, 3300 
— map, 3497 

— market street, 3493, 3302, 3503 

— Mission Dolores, 3509 

— notable buildings, 3311, 3312 

— population, 3497-98 

— Presidio, 3511 

— rebuilding after fire, 3509 

— sky-scrapers, 3513 

— suburbs, 3511 

— university, 3409 

— views, 3301. 3304-5 

— water supply, 3509 

San Francisco, river, 1425 

Sangamner, 810, 817 

San Giulio, island, :^ke Orta, 2328 

San Joaquin Valley, 4120 

San Josi, 1293, 1295, 1290, 1297 

San Jnan, river (Colombia), 1425 

San Juan, river (Cuba), 1527 

San Juan, river (Nicaragua), 1291, 1207 

San Juan Bautista, 1301 

San Juan del Norte (Greytownl, 1290 

San Juan de Puerto Rico, 4203, 4271 

San Luiz, population, 902 

San Marino, republic, 2332, 2345 

San Martin, General, 293 

San Miguel. See St. Micliaels, isbnd. 

San Fe^o, Duke of, 150-52 

San Pedro. Mount, 771 

San Pedro Sola, 1283 

San Pietro, island, 3539, 3542 

San Remo, 3333, 3392, 3303 

San Salvador, 1295, 1290. 1207, 1293 

San Sebastian. 3793, 3309, 3304. 3313 

Santa Cruz (Bolivia), 771, 790. 791, 794 
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Santa Cmz (Canary Is.), 378, 380, 3SG 
aanta Cruz (Pat.agonia), 3145 
Santa^Cruz, island (West Indies), 4257, 

Santa Crnz de la Sierra. 791, 702 
Santa Fd {..Vrgentiua), 293 
Santa Lucia, river, 4133 4148 
Santa Maria, island, 307. 307 
Santa Maria dello Scap^o, church, 3595 
Santa Marta, 1434 
Santander. 3818 

Sant’ Anna do Livramento, 4137 
Santarem, 3280 
Santa Rittu antiquities, 1300 
San Thome. See St. Thomas I. 

Santiago, capital (Chile), Alameda ot 
Avenida do las Dcliclas, 352U, 3522 
•Aristia building, 3517 ' 

■bridges over river, 3517-22 
— Calie Ahumada, 3523 
— cathedral, 3521, 3522 
— churches, 3522, 3524 
—climate, 3515 
— communications, 3514, 3515 
—Courts of Justice, 3506 
— description, 3515-24 
— earthquakes, 3516-17 
—flower stall, 3507 
— liistory, 3515-17 
— houses, plan, 3523 
—map, 3515 

— JIapocho (Mercado) station, 3507 
— National Congress Building, 3523 
— notable buildings, 3522-24 
— Palace of Fine Arts, 3721 
— parka and pleasure grounds, 3518, 3521 
[—population, 3515, 3519 
— Portal Edwards, 3520 
— position, 1357, 3515 
—Santa Lucia Hill, 3515, 3518, 3519, 3522 
I — Scliool of .Arts, 3506 
— social life, 3524 
— statue of Diego Portalcs, 3503 
I — tiicatres, 3520 
—views, 3514, 3519 
Santiago town, (Cuba), 1533 
Santiago (Sao Thiago), island, 372, 389 
Santiago de (bmpostela, 3797, 3800, 3813! 
Santi Qnaranta, 61, 67, 70 
Santo Domingo, description, 4271 
— farm lads going to market, 4205 
-population, 4271 
■Turkish and Syrian traders, 4271 
Santos, river, 933, 935, 950 
Santos, town, 030-37, 950-31, 934, 3325, 
3533 

Sao Francisco river, 948-49, 953, 057 
Sa6ne river. 1914, 1910, 1923 
Sao Faolo, state, 953, 955, 050 
|Sao Panto, tonn, Avenida I’aulista, 3525 
— Brazilian independence declared, 3531 
— climate, 3534 

— cotfec industry, 050, 3525, 3534 
— commuuicatious, 3525, 3531, 3532, i 
3533 

— Corat^ao da cldadc, 3525-20 
— description, 3525-34 
■electricity supply, 3526-27, 3528 
liistory, 3523, 3533-34 
— immigrants encouraged, 3534 
— industries, 3520-27, 3529, 3534 
■Italian colony, 3326-31 
■Luz station, 3332 
— maker of the modern city, 3533 
— map, 3326 
— municipal ofliccs, 3530 
— ^Municipal Theatre, 3530 
— ^museum at Vpiruaga, 3531 
— population, 3525, 3529 
— ^railway Uuc to Sautos, 3533 
— rapid development, 3525, 3534 
— Una Direita, 3531 
— Itua Sao Bento, 3527 
— snake (arm (or preparation of antidotes 
to bites, 3532 
-views, 3528-29 

Sao Salvador de Bahia. See Bahbt 
Sao Thiago. See Santiago, island 
Sao Vicente. See St. Vincent 
Sapphires, 426, 3023-25 
Sapporo, 2405, 2412 
Saracens, 3667-68 
jSaragosso, 3820 
ISaronda hills, 7U5 


Scotland 

Sarawak, Borneo Company otUeis. 855 
I— capital, 860 
— coinmanie.itions, 871 
— moiiiitaiu scene, 815 
— iiath’e garrirsoii, 955 
— native iilougliiiig, 852 
— oil-ftelds, 852, 602, 878 
—products, 855, 860. 807, 877, 878 
— ^regatta on river, S.'iS 
[ — storj- of Englisii rajas, 857 
— territory of Raja Brooke, 853 
— See also Borneo 
Sarawak, river, 848, S5S, 870, 880 
Sarawak Oilfields Company, 678 
Sardine industry, Brittany, 9C6, 98u 
Sardinia, abbey, ruins, 3543 
■agriculture, 3536-37 
■antiquitie's, 3538-40 
—area, JaJa 
-climate, 3535, 3540 
^ — eommuiiications, 3538 
— coiillguratioii, 353."i 
I — description, 3535-40 
— flora and fauua, 3533-37, 3510 
— gi-ology, 3530 
— liouscs, 3540 
— industries, 353G-3S 
— land tenure, small holdings, 3536-37 
— map, 3536 

— miiierals, exploitation. 3530, 3533 
— natural division, 3540 
— nomadic pastoralism, 3537 
— nuraglii, 3338 
— outlook, 3540 

I — pcojiles, cliararter and customs, 3510 
— peoples, origin, 3540 
■products, 3536-38, 35 tO 
I — rivers, umiavigabjc, 3535 
— road to Goiiiiesa, 3541 
Sark, island, 1792, 1847 
Sarmasel. uatural gas production, 3427 
Sarmiento, Jit., 3149 
Saseno, island, 61 
Saskatchewan, river, 1217, 1234 
Saskatoon, 1218 
jSossanid dynasty, 2727, 2738 
iSassari, 3536, 3337, 3540, 3513 
iSasso di Ferro, mountain, 2320 
iSatmala Hills, 797 
Satoan islands, 8058 
Satpnra Mis., 707, 800, 2180, 2101 
Satranjaya, 806, 825 
Sauer (Sure), river, 2567 
iSaMt Ste, Marie, canal, 1217, 4124 
Sauveterre-dc'Bdarn, 1030, 1932 
Savage (Nine) Is., 2939 
Savaii, Lslaiid, 3485, 3487, 3490 
Save, river, 700, 881, 008 
ISaveme, 81 
Savona, 3393 

Savusavn, hot springs, 1869 
Sawankalok porcelain, 3626 
Saxony, 1950, 1901, 1901, 1073 
Sayansk mountains, .‘1015, 3017 
ScaleU Pike, 1788. 1831 
Sc^nova, 128, 130 
Scamander (Menderes), river, 131 
Scarborongb 1824 

Schelde, river, at Autwerii, ‘iiMi. 215, 053 
—canal comiccting witli itbiue and 
Meuse, 210 

— question of tunnti under. 216 

— slilpping and trade, 213-11, ‘221 

Sebemnitz (Ban SllaviUca, atLivaiw), 
laaO, laaS 
IScbiedam, 2126 
IScblein, peak, 2330 
Scblacht pass, A cisges, Sa, 0- 

ISchneekoppe, peak. 3099 

iSchSUenen gorge, Dey fl s 
3ch6&bruim» 41y«i -i-Uy 

Schwar«cb-St.-Veit, ^ , 


Scillyls.. 1828. 1829, 1630, 1.-.'<I. r;5i 
Scindia, Malurala, 219J. 2-i I, ^ 

Scotland, aeroplane flying aier Kii..''- . 

—agriculture, dlilieuhl'--s, ... _ 

— a'-rlculture, surlacc uniler eultti—''^* 
3502 

— area, 2502 , 

— liorikT warfafe,_forin'-rl>, -jjIJ 
— clbii-itc, 2551-55, 2573 ^ ^ 

— cful aial iron hi'liiftre^^ ■-'■^o. 



Scotland 

ScoUand. ctoftcr's liousc, 3560, 3501 Semmering railway and pass, 402, 103 

ISCi"Ss 

-Sly’"3‘55S-?4 ilSeBai.“2033, 2001, 2003, 2005. See «/so] 

—Highland cattle drinking in loch, 3565 Guinea hands 


Sennar, 3841, 3840 
ISens, 1914 
Sentobang river. 870 
Senussi, 255, 3484, 4016 
Seoul, 2472, 2475, 2481, 2482 
Sepik (Eaiserin Augusta), river, 288 
2800 

Sera, monastery, 3961 

- Seraing, Cockcrlll engineering works, 603 

water-power, devclopmentlSerajevo, Begova Uziimija, 806 
schemes. 3570-77 I — Carslia, 890 
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—Highland games, 3oa8 
— Higlilands, afforestation, schemes, 
3570-77 

„ clan system, 3573 

„ depopulation, 3573-70 
„ extent, 3551-52 

„ land tenure, 3573-70 

„ problems, 3573-77 

■ „ religion, 3573 



— population, 917 
— town-hall, 883 
— views, 891, 895, 913 
Serampur, 7i8, 723 

Serbia, agricultural cooperation, system, 
3586 

— climate, 3584, 3588 
— commerce, 3530-87 
1 — communes, system of, 3580 
eommunications, 3587, 3588 


— loclis, 3544, 3557, 3568 
— ^Lowlands, extent, 3549-51 
— map, 3550 
— minerals, 3556-00 
— mountain scene, 3560 
— natural divisions, 3578 
— outlook, 3578 

— people, contrast ndth 'English, 3578 
„ origin, 3577-78 
—ploughing, 3564 

—population, concentration round Glas- — eoiulitiona of life, 3587-88 
gow, 3555-50 — configuration, 3581-34 

—products, 3578 — description, 3570-88 

— Homan failure to colonise, 3549 — fjontlors, 3581 

— sheep-rearing, 3559, 3504 
— ship-bnildlng, 3556 
— Southern Uplands, 3552, 3554 
— sport, 3504 

— steamer in Caledonian Canal, 3501 
— stock-rearing, native breeds, 3504 
— struggle to retain possession of Low-I 


lands, 3549 
— towns, 3573 
— vegetation, 3578 
—whaling, 267 
—wheat, yield per acre, 3564 
— See also Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Scott, Captain, 181, 182, 187, 190, 201, 202 
Scott Sir Gilbert, 1774-77 
Sorooby, 1805 


— Great War, 3584, 3588 
— history, 3579-81 
— industries, 3580 
— map, 3580 

— mineral wealth, little exploited, 3580 
natiual divisions, 3583 
outlook, 3588 


■people, cliaracteristics, 3587-88 
post-war constitution of Kingdomc 
3579 

-products. 3584-87, 3588 
•racial problems, 3588 
-religions, 3588 
-rivers, 3584 
— tomis, 3587 
■travelling in, 3584 


Scntaii (Albania), 58, 61, 02, 03-05, 68 — ^vegetation, 3584-80, 3588 

Sontari (Constantinople), 1459, 1404, 1471 -women’s position, 3586, 3588 


Sentari, lake, 58, 01 
Sea elephants, 194, 202 
Sealoed, 1804 
Sea leopard, 193 

Seals, Antarctica, 188, 193-04, 197, 202 
— ^Eskimos harpooidng, 270 
— hunting, Greenland, 2067 
— Heirfoundland, ffsliing industry, 2881, Sesame, Sudan pFuductlon, 3843 

Setdbal, 3279, 3280 


■zigzag road In mountains, 3595 
1 — See also Belgrade, Bosnia 
Herzegovina 
Serenli, 3732 

ISeringapatam, 2241-42, 2255 
Serra da Estrella, 3273, 3275 
Serra do Kspinbaco, 957 


and 
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—types, 202 
—Weddell, 188, 194, 202 
Seattle, 4120 
Sebasteia. See Sivas 
Sebastiyeh (ancient Samaria), 3079 
Sebeidco, view, 3591 
Secunderabad, 2216, 2217 
Seebach Vsdiey, 474 
Segbwena, market, 2091 
Segesta, 3605, 3007 
Segovia, 3790, 3803 

Seine, river, at Paris, 3113, 3131, 3135-37 — cathedral, "rso'’, 150 
—canal cmmectlng with SaOne, 1923 —climate, 140, 149 
— —commerce, 130, 155 

=|oa'?f later, 1920 4lml&.\fd 

Sekeuke, gold-mine, 1701 — industries 154 

Sekondi. 2087, 2094. 209G — Twre del Oro l^fl 

Selangor. 2013, 2015, 2018. 2619, 2025, Sewan (Gokt"ha)’. lai, 340 

|6}|hnute (Selinus), antiquities, 3007 
Selkirk Alexander, 1361, 1304 


Sevastopol, 3470 
(Seven Sisters cliffs, near Scaford, 1804 
Seven Sisters Fall, Norway, 3010 
[Severn, river, 1831, 1834, 1853, 4205 
4212 

Severn Ship Canal, 1834-36 
Sfivignd, Madame de, chateau, 973 
Seville, province, 150, 152 
Seville, town, air base, 156 
— Alcdzar, 150, 151, 157 
-basket-making of esparto grass, 107 
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Selkirk Range, 1224, 1227 
Selmun, island, 2669 
Selnkwe, 3748, 3757 
Selungs, nomad life, 1433 
Sema Naga, tribe. 328 
Semarang, 2644, 2048 
Semiryechensk, 4032 
Semites, 33, 3020 
Semliki river, 1450 
Semlin (Zemnn), 698, 700 


Seward (Yukon), 50. 55 
Seychelles, islands, 2219, 2223-27 
Seydisljordnr, 2464, 2180 
Sfax, 557, 019 
Shagra, draw-wsll, 257 
Shahpnr, 1603 
Shaiahanabad, 1009, 1610 
Shakespeare, William, 1811 
Shalimar Bagh, gardens, 2465 
Shambe, 3841 
Shamoa, gold-mine, 3745 
Shan, race, 1101, iiso, 1131 


Siam 

Shan plateau, 1101, 1U7 
Shan States, 1131 

Shanghai, Astor House Tiotcl, 3500 
Britisli concession, 3ri99 
Urlttsh occupation, 1240, 3.507 
—Bund, 3597-98, 300 1-5, 3000 
—Bubbling Well Hoail, 3599, 3002 
— Canton lload, 3598-99 
I — Chinese population, 3003 

climate, 3007 

Defence Volunteer Corps, 3003 
— description, 3597-007 
I — electric trams, 3599, 3000 
— French concession (1843), S.'iOO 
— llongkcw, American uuartcr, 3598 
— Land Regulations, 3003 
—Lung Hua temple, 3590 
— map, 3598 

— miinieipal finance, 3597 
—Nanking Road, 3599, 3000 
—old City, 3000 

— opencil to foreign trade, 1240 
— outlook, 3007 
— Peking Rond, 3509-003 
— police force, 3003 
— post ofllcc, 3001 
— problems of government, 3003 
—racing, 3509 
—social life, 3003-7 
— Soochow Creek, 3001, 3001 
— sport, .‘5007 
— views, 3004-0 
—walls of City, 3002, 3000 
— willow pattern tca-lionse, 3002 
Shankalla, peoples, 10 
Shannon, river, 2293, 2307 
Sbara Sumd, fortified post, 2702 
Sharavati river, 821 
Shari, river, 1443 
Shat>el-Arab, river, 2719, 2721 
Shawias, chief town, 582 
Sheep, breeding, Scotland, 3550, 3504 
— breeding, Tasmania, 3935 
— drafting Into pens, New Zealand, 2904 
— giant, shot in Bokhara, 4024 
fat-tallcd, Persia, 3185 
shearing, Scotland, 3550 
Sheffield, 1784, 1850, 1802 
(Sheila, mountains, 171 
Sbeng-cheng (Canton), 1215 
Shengking, 2035, 2689, 2002 
Sherbrooke, 1209 
Sheshuan (Xauen), 572 
Shetland Islands, 2001 
Shiah sect. See Shiites 
Shields, 1862 
Shiites, Afghanistan, 20 
— Arabia, 253 
—Bagdad, 499, 500 

— holy cities, Slcsopotamia, 2730, 2731-32 
„ ,, Persia, 3182 

Shikoku, island, 2404 
Shillong, 329, 335 
Shintoism, 2407, 2411, 2413, 3970 
Sbinwaris, tribe, 20-29 
Shipka Pass, 1098 
Shipping, statistics, 1802 
Shire river, 1091, 1095 
Shoal Lake, 4281 
Shoii, lake, 2409 
Sholapnr, 804, 813 
Shiewsbury, 1813 
Shropshire, 1772, 1773 
Siam, area, 3609 
— boundaries, 3609-11 
—canals, 3569, 3570, 3619, 3620 
—climate, 3014-21, 3628 
—coast, 3611-12, 3621 
— communications, 3619, 3036-28 
— configuration, 3009-14 
— description, 3009-28 
— cicpliants, 3571, 3615, 3616 
— fiora, 3621-23, 3628 

regarding Mekong River. 
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■gem workings, 3623-25 
— geology, 3614 
— industries, 3623-26 
—irrigating a ricc-fleld, 3613 
—map, 3610 
— minerals, 3023 
— natural division, 3628 
— outlook, 3628 

— Phrabat, Buddha’s footprint, 3015 
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Sianii poll tax rc])laclng forced labour, 
3017 

— ^l)roducts, 3022-20, 3028 
— rjcc-Browlng, a013, 3014, 3017, 3025 
—river craft, 3500, 3012, 3020 
—rivers, 3013-14 
— riverside house on piles, 3570 
— statue of lluddtiu, 301 1 
— Ic-ak Industry, 3008, 3018, 3025-20 
—temples, 3022, 3024, 3025, 3027 
— lownia, 3028 

—water bulfaloes ploiiKhliiK, 3014 
— work done, by women, 3013 
Siberia, nKrIcultural region, 3031. 3012 
—area, 3020 

— character of people, 3042 
— children on reindeer, 3030 
— climate, 201-02. 3020, 3031, 3044 
— coal, 3020, 3031-32 
— coimnunicatlons, development, 3037, 

— conllKurntion, 321 
— convicts, 3011-42 
— description, 3020-44 
— economic ruin under Soviet rule, 3012- 
3013 

—Eskimos, 250, 203, 283, 284, 280 
— exile temporarily abollslied tlien re 
newed, 3012 
— fauna, 277, 3032-30 
— Ilsherles, 3030-37 
— Ilsliing In Yenisei river, 3010 
— Horn, 3044 

— forwts, 3031, -3037, 3017 
— game laws, 3030 
— gold-mining, 3031 
— govcniment fonnerly, 3031 
— historj', 3037-43 

— hotsemeu struggling througli forests, 
3017 

— horses, 3030 
— iron foundry, 3033 
— lama temple of Iturlat.s, 3038 
— log rafts on river, 3037 
— map, 3030 

— mlueruls, 281, 3031-32, 3033, 3014 
— natiind division, 3011 
— (let yaks before log lull, 30 1 1 
—outlook, 3014 
— people, races, 3030 
—political exiles, 3011-42 
— population, estimated, 3031 
—products. 270, 3011 
— reasons fur slow develoiiment, 3020 
— reindeer, 270, 281 

— remains of prehistoric aidmals, 3037-4U 
-riven), 322, 3030-37, 30 M 
— settler's borne, 3012 
— towns, 3043-44 
— Trans-Siberian Hallway, 3033, 3012, 
3043 

—tribes, 3038, 3030, 3040, 3011 
— underground storeliuuse, 3013 
Sibiu, town walls, 3430 
Sibpur, llutanieai Uarduii.s, 1180 
Sicily, agriculture, 3ii5S-00, 3002 
— unelcut name, 3053 
— antiuultics, 3007-08 
— area, '3053 
— battleground between East and West, 
3053 

— character of people, 3008 
-climate, 3055, 3008 
— communications, 3002-03, 3008 
. — contlguration, 3053-55 
— description, 3053-08 
-dialect, 3008 
— fauna, 3001-02 
— tlsbcrics, 3002 
— Iloru, 3055-58, 3003 
— fonner connexion with Africa, 3053 
— geology, 3053 
— herd of goats, 3058 
— liistory, 3053, 3007-08 
— industries, 3050-01 
— malaria in certain parts, 3001, 3003 
— map, 3054 

— mule carrying water kegs, 3073 
— natural division, 3008 
— outlook, 3008 
— painted cart, 3074 
— papyrus plants growing wild, 3004 
— prickly jiear gatlicred and preserved, 
3050. 3075 

— products, 3050-01, 3008 
— ^rivers, 3653-54 


4340 

Sicily, salt-pans, 3001, 3001 
— sulphur-iuincs, 3054, 3000, 3007 
— volcanic and carthauakc disasters, 
3054-55 

— wasldiig linen in open air, 3071 

—woman going to draw water, 3072 

Sicilian Vespers, massacre, 3008 

Siddhartto, 323 

SidiOkba, 500 

Sidon, 3011 

Siebengobirgo, 1050 

Siena, 2304, 4047, 4053, 4058-00 

[Sierra de Cobtc, 15*20, 1533 

Sierra do la Vontana, 201, 203, 300 

Sierra do Tandil, 201, 203 

Sierra teono, area, 2002 

— capital, 2002 

—colony for freed slaves, 2085, 2092 
—natives, cdiiratlon, 2003 
—products, 2001, 2003 
— railways, 2090 
— savanna laiiils, 2080 
— See aho Guinea I.'inds 
Sierra Uadto, ‘2743, 2750 
Sierra Macstra, 1525, 1520 
Sierra Hovada, 130, 151, 150, 3800 
Sierra Nevada do bicrida, 4140 
Sigiri, 1310, 1327 
ISignakb, popuiatlon, 1287 
Sikandra, Akbar's tomb, 2180 
Si-Klang (Canton or West river), 323, 
1371 

Sikkim, ‘2441, 2447, 2152, 2157, 3010 
Sita reservoir, 2300 
Silouo Cleopatra, tomb, fiOl 
Silesia, ngrlcuUure, 3084-87 
-area, 3070 

— rhnpel on peak innrkhig frontier, 3091 
-climate, 3082, 3001 i 

— eo;iI and Iron Helds, 1075, 3080, 3G80| 
— cummmdraliuii.'), 3080-01 
—contlguration, 3078-82 
— tle.serilitlon, 3077-01 
1 — etectrlllr.atlon of lalKvays, '2030 
—Hoods, n.ses of, 3082, 30.iU 
—Horn and fauna, 3082-87. 3001 
— goologlval furmatiuii. 3077-82, 3089 
— bytlro-elcctrle power. 30S0 
-Industries, 1550, 1073, 3081-80 
—map, 3078 

-mining, 1075, 3200. '2081, 3080, 30SS-S9| 
—natural division, 3001 
—outlook, 3001 
lieopics, 3001 
pulllieul division, 3077 
jireldsturic sacrlHces ou bit. Zubten, 
3082 

— Iirodiiets, 3084-,S0, 3001 

— public healtli, 1500, 3001 

-religion, 1050 

— river bceiie, 3033 

— mined castle, 3083 

— toa'iis and villages, 3001 

— wine and beer, 30S7 

— wool industry, 3081. 3080 

— workers' lioiises, mining town, 3681 

SUtrolaokr, river, 2170 

Silistria, puimlation. 1000 

Silk, Assam, crl and imiga, 334 

— L'lihin Industry, 1382, 1380 

— Japan industry, 24U'2, 2412 

Silkworms, rearing, Andalusia, 150 

SUs-Baselgia, 3801 

Sils-blaria, view, 3801 

Silver i^ncs, Itullvla, TOO, 702, 705 

Simla, 3315, 3317, 3324 

Simoon, wind, 3177 

Sinai Peninsula, 250 

Sinaia, 1002, 3423, 3424 

Sinaloa, 2744 

jind, old route used by aircraft, 3340 
— climate, 3340 
— cuinnumicatlona, 8344-40 
— danger of Hoods from Indus, 3344-45 
licscriptlon, 3344-48 
icsiccation, 3348 
iToilcd cUits on const, 3347 
— Hsbiiig hi Indus, methods, 3347 
— iiorn, 3340 

— former Arab ocenpatlou, 3340 
— man, 3340 

Singalila Bango, 704 

Singapore, Island, 3002, 3003, 3004, 3003, 
‘2702 

Singapore, town, appro.achcs, 3003 
1 — Boat Quay, 3000 


Snares Islands 

Singapore, bridges over river, 3000 

with mainland, 

^Ul/p uOUo 

— cenotapli, 3006 
— Cliangl Road, 3702, 3703 
— climate, 3702-4 
—commercial activity, 3003 
— commiinic.atious, 1129 
— Miiveyancc, methods of, 3702, 3703 
— description, 3003-704 
—docks, 3003, 3005 , 3700 
— flsliemicn's huts and nets, 3008 
—founded by Sir Stamford Baffles. 

3003-04 ’ 

I — Government House, 3007 
—government transferred to, 2024 
— growtli since 1819, 3003-04 
I — licalthincss, 3704 
—Importance to Great Britain, 3094 
— increased use of motor-cars, 3702 
—island ceded to Great Britain, 8694, 
3098, 3701 

— Keppei harbour, 3093, 3700 
—maps, 3004 

— memorials of Sir Stamford Baffles, 3004 
— name, derivation, 3000 
— native houses at Upper Scrangoon, 
3G00 

— native pile lioiiscs by water, J5602 
— native ((iinrtcrs, 3005-700 
— naval base. 3004 
— notable buildings, 3007, 3700, 3702 
— obelisk in memory of Earl of Dalhousie, 

' 3095 

popiibitton, 3003 

— ricksliaws in Baffles (Commercial) 

' Souarc, 3701 

, — social life, 3702 
— Soiitli Bridge Itoad, 3701 
I — tin, smelting works, 2025 
— Victoria 'i'lieatre and Memorial Ilnll, 
3007 

Singatoka, river, 1871 

iSmsgi. Mt., S74 

Singbeswarthan, fair, 712 

Sinhalese, 1313, 1318 

Slniolehu, peak, 2143 

Sin-kiang, 4027, 4030, 4037, 4038, 4030 

Sir Donald, Mount, 1224 

ISiri, 1002-3 

iSirocco, 127, 831, 2030. 8014 
Sisal hemp, 1520, 1000, 2375 
SisUao bladonsa, 1004 
Sivaji, 813 

iSivos (Sobostcia), 131-35 
Siwa, 3481 

Siwalik bits., 2180, 2100 
Skagastobtinderne, mountains, 3001 
Skagway, 53, 55 
Skane, 2855, 3a5i , 3SoS 
Skapto, volcano, 2170 
Skeona, river, 12'20 

Skinner, Tbouuis, road-uiakiiig, Ceylon, 
1324 

Skip plough, 421 
Ski-running, 1401-0, 3827, 3SC0 
ISklnergaard. islands, 3004 
Sklcggedalslos, waterfall, 300S 
Skoda works, Pilscii, 700 
Skogoloss, waterfall, 2107 
iBkoptsi, sect, 1050, 1000 
Skua gull, 101, 103, 202 
Skull Boei, 424 
Skye, Island, 3500 
Slate quarries, Wales, 4222, 4224 
Slotina, Balt-raliics, 1557 
Slave traffle, Africa, 3851 
Slavonia, 3570 
ISIeering sickness, 1450 
[Slesvig, 1027, 1044, 1040, 1048 
Slino, nirdirliinl springs, laSO 
Sliemn, 2073 
Slingeis’ Islands, 520 

ilouSohn,*%8 1^^482, 1483, y85, IjjS® 
Slovakia. 1547, 1551, 1652, 1553, 1656, 
1550-00, 1500, 1500 
iSIovenes, 3570 
[Smeerenburgsund, fjord, 28- 
Smervo, volcano, 2055 
Smith Sound, 2000 
Smokovee, 1050 

inSte-fotm^’for preparation of antidotes 
I to bites, 8532 
[Snoies Islands, 2030 
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Societr la. s'/OS. 3709-71, 377‘2 SSSms” IfiTO tOW —jnlm’rnls, 3782, 3783 

Socolt^ Jsland. 2210, 2230 l2S2"nVwn’k fmiu liim-te 873 — ml^loiwrv work. 37«0, 3i <7 
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SocolM, island. 2210. 2230 
Soda Lakes, 1004 
SoOa, Alexander Nevsky 
3717, 3710 

— ancient name, 3708 


=lSots‘s-opUK Veins 3717, 3710 Sosnowiec pognhrtton 328. 
-climate, 3705 |ottnd. The, 028. 1031, .1801 

—communications, 1070 V.'i av 


—construction ot modern city, 3717 
— description, 3705-19 
— fruit-seller, 3713 
— general view, 3718 
— history, 3700-3 
— hot springs, 1079 
— Hotel de Bulgarlc, 3703 
— ^housing shortage, 3717 
— industries, 3713 
— Knyaz Ulitza, 3707 
— map, 3700 

— military review (1924), 3703-17 
— National Theatre, 3709 


South Alrica, ndmlnlstmtlon, 3733 
— .agriculture. 3737-00 , „ „ 

—.ancient fact's, ruins of hulltllnga, 
Ilitptlcsla, 3713-57 
— camels used for transport, 3759 
-climate, 3710-13, 3702 
— communications, 3700-62 
— conflaiiratlon, 3733-38 
— description, 3733-02 
— desiccation, prohlem of .arrest, 3740 
— diamonds, 1209, 1270, .3757, 3992 
— European population, 3715 
—drat sctlletl by Dutch. 3733 


- — oppression of Bulgars under Turkish — liora ami fauna, 3743*43, 3 jC 2 
rule, 3703 — gold-mtnlug, 3748-57 

— overcrowding due to refugees, 3717-19 — Industries, 3757-00 
— peasants sciling wool, 3712 —Kalllrs smoking, 3701 

— pedlar of scent and peanuts, 3710 — maize eultlvatlon, 3744, 3757-50 

— population, 3717 — ntap, 373 1 

— ^position, 3705 — minerals, 3748-57 

— rapid growth after freedom Irom —native lahour, 37.57 
^rks, 3705 — native poptilatlon, 3735 

— roy.al palace, 3709 —native prot ectorates, 3761 

— shecp-de.alcrs, 3712 — native warrior's weapons. 3701 

— Sohnanje (ParUament Honsc). 3714. — native women carrying grass, 3701 


3717 

—statue of Alexander H., 3710, 3717 

—street stsills, 3713 

— ivlntcr scene, 3715 

Sogla (Iro^tis). lake, 125 

Sognefloid, 3001, 3004 

Soignies, forest of, 057, 1002, 1009 

Solent, The, 1782, 1793, 1828, 1831 

SoUngen, 1976, 1977 

SOUer, 520, 532 

SOUeiOd, estate, 1030 

Sologne, The, 1925 


— riurriciines, 3709, 3737-83 
—map, 3770 
— minerals, 3782, 3i83 
— missionary work, 37<0, 3i <7 
— murder of Europeans liyjiatlvw, 3»S8 
— natives, canoes, 3753, 3755, 378J 
carved images, 3775, 3* r7 
„ chlel'S hoii'‘e, 3777 

. cloth made from tree bark, 

.•17.51, 3789 
,, dancers, 3750 

„ spread of dlsc.asc, 3774- » 5, 

3783 

„ village, 3773 

„ with llsh traps, 3780 

„ women, ami eanoc t.abii, 37<i> 

„ women preparing k.av.a, 3751 

— outlook, 3788 

— phosphate deposits, 3770-80, 3731 
— piiyslcal divisions, 3783 
— iiinc .avenue, Norfolk I., 3780 
— pro<lncts, 3781. 3783 
— Stt aho Admiralty, Austral or 

Tiibnal, Illsmarek, Christmas, Cook, 
D’Entrceaste.aiix, Dncle, Elllee, 
i'anning, (lami)l;». Oilhert. Hender- 
son, Jarvis, I,ow or Paiimntu, 
I.onislade, Loyalty, Sfalden, Mar- 
nucs;is, Nassau. New Britain, New 
Caiedonia, New Hchrldcs, New 

Ireland, Norfolk, Ocean, Palmyra, 
Pitcairn, Itarntnnga, Society, 

Solomon, St.arhuck, Tahiti, Tokelau 
or Union, Tonga or Friendly, 
Victoria and Washington Islands 
South Sbctlands, Islands, 101, 201, 401 
Southwark, cathedral, 2520 
South-West Africa Proteclorafe, 37.53, 
3733. 3740. 3747, 3748, 3757, 375.8; 
3750. 3700 

Soya beans, 1370-77, 2039-00, 2091 
Spain, African colonics, rc^usons for hold- 
ing. 140 

—agriculture, 3800, 3S11 
—.area, 3708 


—natural divisions, 3762 3 ij 9. 3( 00 

—outlook, 3702 Soya beans, 13(0-77, 2039-00, 2091 

—political divisions, 3733 Spain, African colonies, re;usons for hold 

—population, 3735 ing. 140 

— products, 3748-59. 3702 —agriculture. 3800, 3S11 

—river systems, 3738-40, 3740 —area, 3708 

—suitable for European settlement, 5735 —hanks, numerous new biilUllngs, 3810 


—towns, 3702 
— Union, urea, 3733 
— Union, states Included In, 3733 
— vanndium-mlne, 3758 
—veld, 3743-45 


Solomon Is., 3753, 3755, 3781, 3782, 3783, —wool Industry, 3756-00 
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llhodcsia, and Transv.aal 


_ , ®784< 3780 — See also Cape ol Good Hope, Natal, — diseases, 3807 

Solotwina, Uniat church 3255 llhodcsia, and Tr.ansv.aal ' 

Solnntum, ridns, 3649 South America, ancient culture 

Solway Filth, 1836 3766 

Somaliland, ancient fort, 3720, 3727 —cacti growing In desert, 3752 
—animals trained to drink at certain — climate, 3765, 3767 


— climate, 3S00-7, 3820 
— commer'o, 3312 
— cninmunlcatlons, 130, 3810, 3820 
— conllgunition, I80G, 3707-800 
— copper, 154, 3809-11 
— description, 3797-820 


— education, increase needed, 3814-10 


■n ’ 8723-24 — commerce, po'sitlon, 3707 

— 3720, 3723, 3720, 3729-32 -description. 3703-67 

—European immigration, 3707 

climate, 3724-20, 3732 — flor.a and fauna, 3705-60, 3707 

conummlcations, 3720, 3729, 3732 — future development, 3767 

—conaguration, 3721-23 —history. 3700-07 

description, 3721-32 — location, 3767 

— development of Juba basin, 3724 —map 3764 
-exp^ition against “ Mad Mullah.” -minerals, 3705- 

-fauis 3725. 3720 ~Sh?lS‘ca/ 

-floods from Juba river, 3724 -Srodurts 3700 

-flora, 3721 3723, 3724, 3732 -?acSj 3700-07°' 

-forests in former days, 3723 -rivers 3703-01 
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—native method of carrying water. 8724 South Georria p 
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South America, ancient culture, remains, — cilorts to foster national patriotism, 
3760 3707-93 

— cacti growing In desert, 3752 — fauna, 3311 

— climate, 3765, 3767 — flora, 3807-8, 3820 

—commerce, position, 3707 -football, growing popularltv, 3810 

—description. 3703-07 —geographical relationship with Africa, 

— European immigration, 3707 138, 139-40 

-flora and fauna, 3705-60, 3707 — Industries, 3809-14 

-future development, 3767 —local patriotism, 3797 

—history, 3760-07 —map, 3708 

—location, 3767 — minerals. 3808-11, 3820 

—map, 3764 — Jloorlsh occupation, 137, 138, 150-51. 

—minerals, 3705- 101, 102, 105 

—origin of people, 3760 —natural divisions, 3820 

—physical divisions, 3703-05, 3707 — norin, 3817 

I:?wer37flo’o7“' ^iSSttook ‘sslo'”* 3810-20 


— orlern of people, 3760 —natural divisions, i 

—physical divisions, 3703-65, 3707 —norin, 3817 

— products, 3760, 3767 — number of good 1 m 

— traces, 3706-07 — outlook, 3820 

rivers, 3(03-04, 3767 — ^patron saint, 3813 

Southampton, 088, 1770-82, 1793, 1834. —police, 623 

Southampton Water. 1853 =Sete 3’809°?4 ggPO 

South Australia, 407, 444, 400 3799 SOO' 

Imth tPmhO““oa\38W — toivns’, 3816-20°°° 

South Bay, snow ridges, 182 — villnce lifp wn 

Southenfl-pn-Sea, 1825 . -XelwriSitfllis, 


— natural division, 3732 
—outlook, 3732 
—products, 3724, 3730, 3732 
— nalnfall, Insufficiency 3723 
—rivers, 3724 

^ruins of ancient towns, 3722-23 
—slave trade, 3729, 3851 

ministered region, 3729 
unsuitable for European. 3724-20 
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South Sandwich Is., 191 ISaSSh 2083 

South Sea Is., ancient stone remains. ^77 j h 

P?2ia;“3303 

1.: , A.I.. nP Snhakin f Whiiai ivr^. ,Rr., 


Madrid 


— bird- life, 3788 
— c.annibaUsm, 3774, 3788 
—climate, 3709, 3788 
— coconut seedling nursery, 3784 
—communications, 3788 
— description, 3769-88 


Spezia. 3388, 3303 

Spipn Kop, 2832, 2801 
Kl? 485^'°’ ^834 

base for Polar e.vpeditlons, 


3>pitzbergen 


Spitzbergen, calm over grave. 2S0 
— caribou, 277 
—coal, 204, 279, 281 
— fishing industrj', 281 
— fjords, 282 
—glaciers, 205, 274, 275 
— good anchorage for ships, 282 
— minerals, 279, 281 
— mountain, 204 
— traders caught bj’ winter, 280 
— whaler with carcases, 279 
Sponge fisting, Baliam.is, 4259 
Sporades (Dodecanese), islands, 2033, 2035 
Spree, river, 725, 734, 1963, 3639-91 
Srinagar, 2445, 2440, 2448, 2449, 2458-59 
2402-65 

Srirangam, 2250, 2253, 2255 
Stafia, island, 2166 
Staines, 1812 

Stalden, path by Saaser Visp, 3895 
Stamboul, 1453-55, 1456, 1457, 1458, 
1461, 1463, 1404, 1405 
Stanley, H. K., 1450, le-'O 
Stanley (Falkland) Is., 390, 400, 404 
Stanley Falls, Congo K., 1439, 1444 
Stanley Pool, 1440, 1447 
Stanleyville, 1441, 1452 
Stann Creek, 1296 
Stara Zagora, rose culture, 1088 
Starbuck Island, 3779 
Staubbach, waterfall, 3890 
Steel industry, England, 1784, 1859 
Stellenbosch, 1272, 3759 
Stettin, 726, 1552 

Stevenson, K. L., grave in Samoa, 3406 
Stewart Island, 2039 
Steyr, 484 

Stiavnica (Ban Stiavnica, Schemnitz), 
1556, 1558 

Stirling, 3346, 3551, 3507 
Stjepangrad, ruined castle, 918 
Stockholm, Academy of Fine Arts, 3830 
— Barnens Dag (Children’s Day), 3827 
— Birger Jarls Gatan, 3823 
— block of fiats, 3830 
— " Blood Bath," 3825 
— churches, 3821, 8822, 3832-33 
— climate, 3828 
— communications, 3807 
— description, 3821-28 
— Djuigiirdcn, 3820, 3834 
— education, 3828 
— ferry steamer, 3834 
— Gustaf Adolfs Torg, 3832 
— harbour, 3827, 3833 
— Helgcandsholmcu, 3822, 3825 
— industries, 3827 
— IComhamns Torg, 3831 
— map, 3822 

— National Library, 3823, 3824 
— National Museum, 8820, 3833 
— Nordiska Kompanict, 3823 
— Norrbro, 3822, 3831 
— Northern Museum, 3820 
— notable buildings, 3822, 3823, 3828 
— observatory 3823 
— Opera House, 3832 
— parliament houses, 3825, 3835 
— population, 3827 
— restaurants, 3826, 3828 
— Kiddarliolmcn, 3821, 3822 
— Biddarliolmskyrka, 3822, 3832 
— Biddarhus, 3822 
— royal palace, 3821, 3835 
— Skansen, 3826 
— ski-running, 3827 
— Sodcnualm, 3821, 3832 
— Staden, 3821-22, 3825, 3831 
—Stadium, 3824, 3820-27 
— Stadium, football matcli, 3824 
— Stadslius (to^vn-lmll), 3821, 3830 
— statue of Charles XII., 3829 
— Stor Torg and E.vcliange, 3825 
— Strandvagen, 3823-20 
— swimming baths, 3835 
— technical high school, 3823, 3828 
— ^university, 3823 
Stoke Foges, 1827 
Stokesay, 1773 

Storks, Morocco, sanctity, 587 
— nest, Alsace, 94 
Stormbergen, 1255 
Sirahan, 3939 

Straits SetUements, 2613, 2616, 2624, 2625.j 
See also Malaya 
Siramberk, view, 1565 


4342 

Strasbourg, air ser^’icc to Paris, 91 
—bridges across the Ilhiue, 83 
— catlicdral, tower, 78 
— description, 92 
— ^Maison Eammcrzell, 80 
— minster, 82 
— modem quarter, 79 
— old houses, 80 

—residence built for William I., 85 
Stratford-on-Avon, 1811 
Strbskd Pleso (Csorba), 1553, 1556 
Stromboli, volcano, 2351, 3653 
StrOmo, 309, 404 

Strong’s Island (Ensai), 3062, 3003 
Struma, river, 1081 
Stuttgart, 1907, 098-00, 2003 
Styria, 461, 463, 468, 477, 478, 495 
Styx, river, 2030 
Suakin, 3844, 3851, 3852 
Subansiri, river, 325 
Snbiaco, 2364 
Suceava (Suezawa), 3430 
Suchow, 1382, 1393 
Snore, 794, 795 
Sudan, British administration, native 
appreciation, 3 52 

— British occupation (1808), 3837, 3852 
— camels, 3840 
— climate, 3844, 3852 
— coast, lack of harbours, 3844 
— commerce, 3851 

—communications, development, 2095, 
3847-49 

— description, 3837-52 

— Dinkas’ place of sacrifice, 3842 

— fauna, 3837-39 

—flora, 3844-45, 3852 

— frontiers, settlement question, 1750 

— Game Preservation Department, 3839 

— “ hababs ’’ (wind storms), 3845-47 

— insect pests, 3839 

— labour shortage, problems, 3844 

— location, 3837 

— map, 3838 

— native dwellings, 3852 

— ^Niam Niam village, 3841 

— nomad tribes, 3852 

— outlook, 3852 

— physical divisions, 3837, 3852 
— population, 3844 
— products, 3851, 3852 
— ^river transport difiicultlcs, 3847 
—rivers, 3837, 3839 
— rule of the Mahdi, 3845, 3851 
— sesame production, 3843 
— slave traffic, 3851 
— social life, 3851-52 
— " Sudd," 3842, 3844, 3847 
— towns, 3851-52 
— Turkish rule, 3837 
— See also Anglo-Bgyptlan and French 
Sudan 

Sudetic Bange, 3879, 3689 
Suez, 1762-03 

Suez Canal, 1145, 1758, 1759 
Sugar, Andalusia, 150-52 
— ^Australia, 432 
— Barbados, 4268 

— beet first introduced in Europe, 3087 

— ^bect, pro<hiction, 150-52, 1550, 3687 

—Cuba, 1525, 1529, 1631, 1632, 4260 

—Fiji, 1876, 1877, 1880 

— Jamaica, 2377, 2379 

— Philippine Is., 3239 

— West Indies, 4260, 4208 

Sugar Loaf peak, 3350, 3369 

Snir, river, 2290, 2297 

Suk-esh-Sbeynkb, silversmiths, 2731 

Sukkum, population, 1287 

Sukkur, 3345, 3346 

Sulina, town, 1657 

Sulina river, 1649, 1654 

Sulitelma, copper-mines, 3022 

Sfilov, rocks, 1553 

Sulphur mines, 3654, 3660, 3007 

Sumatra, area, 2644 

— clearing jungle for tobacco, 2630 

— communications, 2641, 2644 

— description, 2044-47 

—fauna, 850, 867, 2644 

— geological formation, 857, 2044 

— native houses, 2649 

— native tribes, 2644 . , 

— oil-palm planted and cultivated, 2003 
— ^population, 2044 - 
products, 2641, 2644 ‘ 


Switzerland 


Sumava. See Bohriniuii IVircst 
Sumerian race, 2720, 2723 
Sumida, river. 3963 
Snadarbans. The, 709, 713, 724 
Snndsvall, 3864, 3868 
Sungari, river, 2087, 2690 
Sung-Eiang, canals, 1392 
Sunni, sect, 20, 253 

Superior Lake, 1207, 1212, 1214 i"!'; 

1217, 1233 ’ ' 

Surabaya, 2641, 2648 
Surakarta, 2648 
Surat, town, 827, 828 
Sure (Saner), river, 2567 
Sorguja, 2187 

Surinam. See Guiana, Dutch 

Surinam, river, 2081 

Surma, river, 826-27, 320, 331, 335, 330 

Snrtsbellir, caves, 2170 

Susa, 557, 619 

Sushitna, river, 41 

Susquehanna, river, 4085, 4093 

Sussex, 1809, 1815, 1837 

Sutlej, river, 8251, 3317-20. 3951 

Suva, 1870, 1871, 1875, 1870, 1878 

Suwatrow Islands, 2930 

Svartisen, glacier, 3001 

Swahilis, Zanzibar and Pemba, 4290, 4208 

Swakopmund, 3738, 3747 

Swallow Falls, Llugwj- river, 4228 

Swan, river, 434, 430, 455 

Swansea, 4214, 4221 

Swatis (Yusufzais), tribe, 3325 

Swaziland, 2865, 3733, 3989, 4001 

Sweden, agricultural zone, 3858, 3850-62 

—area, 3808 

I— boating by midnight sun, 3809 
—climate, 3857, 3808 
— communications, 3867-08 
— description, 3853-08 
— early history obscure, 3853, 3868 
— fisheries, 3860 
—flora, 3857-68. 3868 
— forest zone, 3858-50, 3862-64 
— free peasantry, influence. 8808 , 

1 — geological formation, 3853-57 
girls picking marguerites, 3872 
hydro-electric power, 3802 
Industries, 3858, 3802-64, 3868 
■Lapps, 3867, 3870 
— map, 3854 

— Midnlglit Sun, 3857, 3867, 3809 
— ^minerals, 3859, 3862, 3807, 3868 
— natural divisioits 3853, 8858-59, 3868 
—northern regions, 8867 
— outlook, 3868 
— ^peasants of Dalecarlia, 3850 
— population, 3868 
— products, 3862-04, 3868 
—rivers, 3859, 8804 
-ski-running, 3800 
— state university, 3803 
— steamer in Guta Canal, 3855 
— timber industry, 8858, 3864 
— towns, 3868 
I — See also Stockholm 
Sweet waters of Asia (Acetash river, 117 
Switzerland, aerial view of Alps, 3882 
— agriculture, 3883-87 
— area, 3877 
arts, 3887 
—chalets, 3890-91 
— clialets, roof kept down by stones, 38(0, 
3880 

—climate, 3877-81, 3892 
— communications, 3888-90. 3892 
— cows grazing in valley, 3874 
— description, 3877-92 
—Devil’s Bridge over Itcuss, 3889 
— education, 3888 
—electrification of railways, 3890 . 

—fear of too many rcoideiit forcigiierii, 
3802 

—flora, 3881-83, 3892 
—geological formation, 3883 

I — Ind^sbries, 3884, 3887, 3888 
—irrigation by ’’ bisscs, 3883 

l.ick of useful minerals, 3884 

— >iakcs. 3877 
—land holding, 3884 
■languages, four olliclal, 38/ / 

— mountain scenes, 

natural divisions, 38/ /, uoO- 
I— outlook, 3892 
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Taptl, river, 825, 827, 828, 2181 

Taranto, harbour swing bridge, 2302 

Tarapac&i 1357, 1301 

Tarascon, 331(1 

Tarawa, island, 3787 

Tarn, river, 1043 

Taro, use ns food, 3051 

Tarquina, Peak of, 1.525 
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Tarshish, 1321 
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Tatxien, ruins, 2071 
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T.itiir.s. lrtiR.stli>ii dyke. I2t 
T.ni, Isl.iiid, ill't.'i 
T.nintis, iii.iiint-iiiis. lO.'.O. '2''" I 
T.nirus, luoiini.iliis, ii.'i, 127. 133 
T.ms iDomagliec). 7tri. 7()2. 701 
T.iviiiDl. Mind. I '09 
T.9voy, Il‘29. li:’.ii 
T.v.v.'ihl, isiil for .\deii. 211 
Tcherkess (Clrcassiansi, I3.'> 

Tchio, 'meltliiR wiiik*. :IT.'2 
Tc.'i industry, .\'s.-iii) :I2.'>. :120, 327, 331- 
:):i.'.. 3.10 

riilii.'i. i;i77. I.’i'iil 
I’eyloii. I:ui7. i;iip, 1;1'22. 1:1'23 
• 1'oniios.i, lep.s, Illti.'i. 191111 
Teak, elephants hauling hig.s, Uairgonn, 
n2l-'2.'i 

—girdling trees, 301.8, 3lVi:,.2il 
-Slam industry , :iikis, 30 is, :)n2.'>-20 
Tebbu (Tibtii), tribe, 3 Is2. 3 is I 
Tees, river. ls:io 
Tcgcl-Sce, 72.'> 

Tegucigalpa, I2.SS, 1200, 1'298 
Tchani.a. 221, 229. 211, 2.'i3 
Tclieran, 3179, 3181, 3I.KS, 3101 
Tohrl, 2187 

Tehuanlopcc, Istliinus of, 27 .'m 
T ehuanlopce, town, view, 2710 
Tcgir-Ohioul, mud baths, 1057 
Tela, 1200 

Tclav, poinilatloii, 1287 
Telegraph. ,s'ee cuiimiuiilcntloiis under 
caeh country or town 
Toloplione. See conminn lent ions under 
e.'ich country or town 
Tcl Hum, 3070 
Toll, The, 542 

Tomesvnr (Tomisloara), 3432 
Tempo, 4133 
Toraplats, Knights, 2520 
Temuco, 1300 

Tonassetlm, 1101, ills, 1120, 1129, 11.32 

Tonprillo, 374 , 370, 377, 378. 380, 380 

Tonimber Group, .s’ee Timor Iniit 

Toplitz (Tapheo), 701 

Torai, United Provinces, 2187, 2100 

Torceira, Island, 300 

Terok Pass, 4035 

Tomato, Island, 2010, 2052 

Terra Australis Incognita, 180 

Terra Nova, ship, 181, 190, 203 
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Terror 

Terror, ship, xxiii 
Tesin (Teschen), 1547 
Tethys (Middle Ocean), 324, 370, 404, 
1863, 2469, 2699 
Tetsohen (Decin), 761 
Tetnan, 572-89, 590, 612, 613 
Teutonic Order, Knights of tlie, 1977 
Tewkesbury, 1813, 1855 
Texas, 2741, 4134 
Thai, 3320, 3325 

Thames, river, at Halliford, 1803 
— at Oxford, 3030 
— at Kichmond, 1814 
— at Staines, 1812 
— at Wind or, 1850 
— canals to other rivers, 1834, 1853 
— commercial importance, 1836 
— ^length, 1836 

—London, 2522-23, 2534-35, 2540-41, 
2543-45 

— ^London, Tower Bridge, 2516 
— ^Tilbury docks, 1810, 1836 
— volume of water, 1920 
Thar, or Indian Desert, 3339 
Thaya (Oyje), river, 1552 
Thebes, 1748, 1754 
Theiss, river. See Tisza river 
Therapia, 1464 
Thessaly, 2033, 2047 
Thikombia, island, 1875 
Thingvaliavatn, lake, 2167, 2170, 2178 
Thingvellir, 2178 
Thirlmere, 1853 
Thom (Xomn), 3259 
Thomvill - Junction, 2852 
Thorshavn, 369, 404 
Thousand Islands, 1220, 1223 
Thrace, 1468, 1477, 2033, 2035 
Three Kings Islands, 2939 
Three Peaks, Mount, 1350 
Thule, trading station, 2072 
Thun, 3879, 3892 
Thuringia, 1959, 1973 
Thnringian Forest, 1987 
Thurlstone, street, 1802 
Thursday Island, 2897 
Tiahuanaco, stone remains, 778, 3766 
Tian Shan Mts., 321, 4020-21, 4035, 4040 
Tibagy, river, 949 
Tibbn. See Tebbu 
Tiber, river, 2349, 2356, 3394, 3411 
Tiberias, view, 3080 
Tibesti Plateau, 34, 3477, 3481, 3482 
Tibet, aucient Bon religion, 3901-02 
— bridge of tree-trunks, 3951 
— British expedition (1904), 3941, 3945, 
3949 

— chorten, 3940, 3947, 3950, 3956 
— climate, 3952, 3902 
— communications, 3955, 3902 
— Dalai Lama, 3050, 3961 
— description, 3941-62 
— Everest expedition, 3949, 3962 
— fauna, 3952, 3902 
—flora, 3946, 3949, 3962 
— ^from Indian frontier to Lhasa, 3943-56 
— ^frontier wall, 3945, 3949 
—Jong, 3943, 3950, 3953, 3954 
— ^lamas, dance, 3957 
— lamas, festivals, 3955 
— llamas, practices, 3941, 3961-62' 

— map, 3942 
— mendangs, 3946 
— monasteries, 3947, 3961-62 
— ^natural division, 3962 
— outiook, 3962 

— ^policy of isolation, 3941, 3949 
— ^praying-flags, 3946, 3900 
— spraying wheels, 3940, 3961 
— ^products, 3962 
— ^rivers, 325, 3941, 3951, 3955 
— Tashi Lama, 3955, 3956 
— ^unexplored regions, 3941 
— visit of Manidng, 3955, 3950 
— ^yaks, Ling-ma-tang plain, 3948 
Ticino, river, 2319, 2333, 2337 
Tientsin, 1373, 1387-88 
Tierra del Fnego, 288, 1368, 3145, 3147, 
3149, 3150, 3154. See also Patagonia 
Kflis. 1275, 1278-79, 1280, 1282, 1283, 
1284, 1285-87 
Tigre, river, 1052 

Tigris, river, at ancient Babylon, 2729 
— at Bagdad, bridges, 498, 499, 501, 503, 
510 

— at Bagdad, view from air, 506 i 


Tigris, at Bagdad, views, 509, 510, 516 
-ai Kuma, 2734 • • * 

-at Mosul, 2735-36 
■ -course, alterations, 2719 
— gufas, 499, 501, 504, 516, 2729 
-length, 310 
Pikal, 1300 

Tilbury, docks, 1810, 1830 
Timbuktu, 533, 3483, 3484, 3844 
Timgad, 535, 543, 567, 602 
Timor, island, 2637, 2041. 2050 
Timor Laut, islands, 2045. '2652 
Timrlan, 1131 

Tin-mining. Bolh-ia, 770, 790, 791, 795 

— ^Malaya, 2025, 2626, 3623 

—Nigeria, 2971, 2973 

— Tasmania, 3937, 3939 

Tinjar, river, 863 

Tinnevelly, 2245 

Tintagel, 1800, 1823 

Tipperary, 2296 

Tipnani, gold-washing, 794 

Tirah Maidan, Afridi stronghold, 3326 

Tirana, capital of Albania, 60 

Tirnovo, 1076, 1096 

Tirso, river, 3535 

Tisza, river, 2145, 2149, 2153, 2156 
Titano, Monte, 2.332, 2345 
Titicaca, lake, 770, 776, 782-83, 793. 704 
3190, 3763 
Tivoli, 2363, 2300 
Tlahnac, scene, 2758 
Toba, lake, 2044 
Tobacco, Bulgaria, 1083 
—Cuba, 1530, 1531. 1532 
I— U.S.A.J 4099, 4109 
Tobago, island, 4257, 4272 
Tobruk, 4013 
Tocorpuri, peak, 1359 
Todas, tribe, 2257 
Togoland, 2085, 2095-06. See also] 

Guinea Lands 
Toji Kul, lake, 2770 
Tokai, wine, 2147 
Tokelau (Union) Is., 3779 
Tokyo, admlidstration, 3905 
■Asakusa park, 3900, 3974 
'boat in canal, 3975 
— climate, 8964 
— description, 3963-70 
— earthquakes and fire, 3903 
— education, 3976 
— fish market, 3972 
— flower festivals, 3969, 3970 
— garden in spring, 3970 
— government buildings, 3900, 3969 
— history, 3903 
I — House of Peers, 3965 
—imperial palace, 3900, 3909-72 
— Kogancl, cherry-trees, 3909 
1 — " ku " or districts, 3964-65 
— libraries, 3976 
map, 3904 

Marunouchi Building, 3974 
— blitsublshi Baid<, 3967 
I — Niliombashi, bridge, 3905-69 
— old name, and meaning, 3963 
— population, 2405. 3903 
— ^public services, 3976 
■reconstruction after earthquake, 3903. 
3904 

— statue to leader of Bonin band, 3973 
I — streets and shops, 3972-76 
— temple of Kwannou, 3909, 3974 
— temples, 3965, 3967, 3970, 3972 
— tombs of Shoguns, 3967 
I — torii, 3970, 3972 
— Ueno Park, 3969 
— ^Yaesu Street, 3968 
Toledo, 3793, 3790, 3802, 3820 
Tomsk, 3631, 3643 
Tondem, 1629 

Tonga (Friendly) Is., 3754, 3774, 3775, 
3770, 3777, 3779 

Tongareva (Fenrhyn), island, 2939 
Tongatabu, island, 3774, 3770 
Tong-king, 2261, 2263, 2204, 2207, 2209. 
2270, 2273, 2275. See also Indo- 
China, French 
TorceUo, island, 2342 
Torii, 2411, 2413, 3970, 3972 
Tormes, river, 3810 
Toro forest, 37 
Toro, Mount, 517 
Toronto, area, 3977 
— climate, 3987 


Trinita di Saccargia 

Toronto, College Street, 3984 
-description, 3977-87 
— liarbour, 3979, 3982 
— liistory, 3977-82 

— ma‘p‘'‘39W“““® 3984 

—notable buildings, 3980-81, 3983-87 
— sparks and open spaces, 3983 
—population, 3977 
—Public Library, 3985 
— railway stations. 3983 
— ^streets, 3978-79' 

—University, 3979, 3983, 3980, 3987 
—University Avenue, 3965 
—longe Street, 3978, 3980 
Torquay, 1823 

Torres Strait, xxvii-xxviii, 424, 425 
Torrington, 1832 
Tortillo Pass, Andes, view, 1352 
Tortoise (Galapagos), 1710 
Tortola, island, 4271 
Torun. See Thom 
Totem poles, Indian, 54, 55 
Totnes, 1835 

Tonet-de-Benil, view, 3312 
Tonggonrt, 557, 602-4, 3481 
Tool, 1013 

Toulon, 3307, 3312-13 
Toulouse, 1920, 1940 
Toniane, 2259, 2263, 2275 
Tonrnai, 688, 689, 1010 
Tours, 1910 
Towyn, 4206 
Tozeur, 604, 019 

Traian’s Wall (Constantza), 1651, 1052 
Trans-Audean railway, 298, 300, 308, 3515 
Transcaspia, 4030-31 
Transcaspian Bailway, 4028, 4029 
Transjordania. 3065 

Trans-Siberian Bailway, 3033, 3642. 3043 
Transylvania, 1655, 3424, 3427, 3432, 3435 
Transvaal, agriculture, 3991, 3992-4001, 
4003 

— area, 3980 
— ^banking, 4001 
— carrier’s team, 3997 
, — civil service and professions, 4001 
—climate, 3989-90, 4004 
— commerce, 4001, 4002 
— communications, 4001-2, 4004 
— description, 3989-4004 
— farmers crossing a drift, 3990 
— flora and fauna, 3990-91, 4004 
— geology, 3991-92 
—gold, 3748, 3757, 3991, 3992, 3999 
— ^Government House, 4000 
— industries, 3991-4001 
,— Kaffirs, 4004 
— map, 3990 

—minerals, 3737, 3991-92, 4004 
. — natural divisions, 3089, 4004 
— outlook, 4004 
— pests, 3991, 4004 
— products, 3759. 3991, 3992, 4004 
— relations between races, 4001 
— river^ 3989 
—rock formations, 3988 
— towns, 4002-4 
-veld, 3989, 3990 
Trapani, 3001. 3004 
Trasimeno, lake, 2349 
Traun, river, 464, 400 
Traunkirchen, view, 472 
Traonsee, 404, 406, 472 
Trannstein, 464, 406, 4(2 
Travancore, 2248, 2253 
Travnik, 907 
Treadwell Mine, 39 
Trebizond, 314, 317, 318 
Trigastel. 973 
Trelew, 3151 , 

Trelleborg, tram ferry, iobt 

Trengganu, 2613 

Trent, river, 1836, 18.i3 _ 

Trentino, 2317. 4071, 40io 

Ttichinopoly, 2204, 2234, 2-48 — a» 

Itieste, 485, 2334 

Jrincomalee, 1314 
Trinidad (Atlanu-), 307, 3(1, 404 
Trinidad (West Indies), area, 4-(- 
— Britisli jjossession, 4^1 
!— comniiinications, 4157 
—description, 4272 
—pitch “lalJe,’’ 4200, 4204, 4_(- 
— popidation, 4209, 4-(- 
Ttini^ di Saccargia, abbej, SM 



United States 

Dcited Slatei. nutlOiV. ^130 
— I’.iti-Aia-rican c<)nf*Toiiri:-<, }2.'i5 
— r(^-lrt. Ailiruiul.-iok'. -iiiaT 
— Incn-.ij.;, 4000-37 
— Jinxlurlr, 4037-100, 4107>, 4130 
— Iirofi^.-iorul mi ii. 4117 
— racUl cluract< ri.-{io.-. 4130 
— racial problem.-, 4037 
— rivers, 

— .-ceiu rj-, 4031-04 
— .-oruil coiiilitii)n°, 4117 
— .staL->rtitc c-avi>, I,«r.iv, 4110 
— strawberry luvrvtTst, 410i 
— tariir, 410tJ 
— town.-. 413.'i-34 
— watering slicvp, 4134 
— wluliiiK iiidu.-try, 307-03 
— Stt uho Iltjston. Chicago, Xew Orlean.-, 
Xtw York, I’liiladelpliia, Sail I'raii- 
clico, and WiL-hinctou 
Unran, 3173, 3470 
Upolu, island, 3485, 3487, 34SS, 34S0, 
3101-04, 3100 
Upsalo, SstW, 3!503 
Ur, mills, 3710, 3730, 2733 
Ural Sits., 3033 
Utbino, 3353, 3303 
Uiiabx, view, 407 
Urea. 3701, 3703, 3701 
Uriankboi, tribe, 3770, 3733, 3780 
Urk, Island, 3135 
Urmnra, 3348 
Urmia, lake, 3178 
Urticu, Monte, 3535 
Uruguay, agriculture, -1140 
— area, 4133 
— elimatc, 4148 
— eomiminleations, 4141, 4148 
— de.-cri]itiiin, 4137—18 
— fauiui, 414U 
— llora, 4148 
— ginloKy, 4130 
— history, 387, 4140-47 
— tiup, 4138 

—meat Induatry, 4147, 4148 
— natural divi.-<fuu.<<, 4133-30, 41-18 
— outlook, 4148 
— population, 4147-48 
— products, 4148 
— racial cluiracterlstic.s, 4147 
— railway brldues, 4141 
— river terry, 4143 
— river ports, 4137 
—rivers, 4137-38, 4141, 4143 
— raid repairing, 4140 
— slilpplng, 4148 

— stock-rui.-lnK, 41.30-40, 4143, 4144 
— Ste iiUo Montevideo 
Uruguay, river, 307, 4137 
Ushuaio, 3147. 3iri4, 3155 
Usk, river. 4305, 4333 
Uspallata Pass. 300, 301, 1353 
Usti (Aussig), 7C4, 15C1 
Usumacinta, river, 130.S 
Utreebt, catlieilral, 3137 
Uyuni, 700. 704 
Uzborod, 15(>3. 1500 
Uzi, island, 4387 


Vaca. Cabeza de, xx 
Vadstena, rastle, 3301 
Vaduz, 401 
Vab, river, 1553 
Vaigat Strait, 30Gr> 

Vol d’Anniviers, aluminium work.-), 3384 
Val d’Bezens. 3874 
Valdivia, 1357, 1301. 1303, 1300 
Valenfa do Miubo, 338 ( 

Valencia, provinee, 150, 153 
Valencia. tiiw7t. 530, 3801, 3807, 3818-30 
Volentia. IsLiud and ligbtbuus<.-, 3303 
ValladoUd, 3830 
Valle Crucis, abbey, 4330 
Valletta, army lii-.Ld<|uarters. fiirn!er| 
liou-e oi Knights ol 8. Jolm, 3003 
— dfscriptl-iu. 3073-75 
— i levator. 3073 
— n-li iiurkei, 3070 
— furtineati-iU'. 30.'»7. 2073 
— g<iur.il vi- ws, 3057. 300-'- 
— liral.d liarUmr, 3073 
— Jlars.>mus>-etto Jlarlsjur. 30^ 

— ijid gr.inarit*.- at i loriau-i, 3073 
— Opera iluus-;, 3007 
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Valletta r.Tt .1 Krale. 3000 
— piiblie library, 3000 
— sldp-np.iiring an-l e<i:iling. 3005 
— Strada iteale. 3007 
— Strada .*tan Uiavanni. 3071 
— Strad.! Sant.v LiicLi, 3070 
— w'atering-r.irt. 3G7tt 
Valley ol tbe Kinss, 1748, 1752 
Vallombrosa. 4015 
Valona, 01, GO 
Valparaiso, 1:I57, 1300 
— Traie>-Ande.iii nllway. 303, 300 
— vlew-s, 1351, 1351, 1359 
Van, town, 310 
Van, Like, 310. 313, 313 
Vanadium, mine. Soiitli Afrle.i. 3758 
Vancouver, town, |3ii5, 1330, 124 1 
Vancouver Island, 1239 
Vnnnes, OGG, 935 
Vanua Levn, island, 1609. 1871 
V'ar, river, 3383 
Vares, iron and steel w'ork.-", SSI 
Variscan mountains. 1300 
Varna, 1077, 1000, 1093. 1095-93 
Varsbetz, mineral springs. 1 079 
Vatnaidkttll, 3105, 3107, 3170 
Vatu Leile, island. 1309 
iVavau, Island, 3770, 3779 
Veblungsnaes, view, 3003 
Vccre, view, 2134 
Vebar, Like, 841 
Venetia, 2317, 3334 
Venezuela, area, 4140 
— ciiaractcr of people, 4102 
[—climate, 4140, 4102 
— eommimlc.atiotts, 4157, 4100, 4101 
lelta land of Orinneo, 4151-53 
ile.scrlption, 4140-03 
— donkey pack-train in inoimtaiiiH, 4100 
— ctfeet ol revoliitiou. 4103 
— Kuropcaii immigration, 4150 
— Hoods from Oriiioeo, 4151 
— llor.a and fauna, 4153-50, 4102 
— frontier <]U<-.stious, 1433, 3073 
— geolog}-, 4150 
■govemraent, 4102 

-luimmock, a native invention, 4153 
— Iionscs III a forest clearing, 4101 
— Illiteracy of people, 4102 
—Indians, 4151, 4101 
— lniliistrle.s, 4150-57, 4159 
—llanos, 4140, 4151 
— map, 4150 
— minerals, 41.50, 4159 
— natural dlvi.sloiis, 4149-52, 4102 
— origin of name, 4149 
— oiiliook, 4103 
[ — Tiopulatioii, 4101 
— products, 4153-53, 4156-57, 4102 
— rniicli, 4159 
— religion, 4102 
— rivers, 4150-51 
— town-s, 4102 
— unexplored reg!on.s. 4151 
Venice, arrival by rail. 4104-73 
— arrival by sea, 4103-04 
llridge of Sighs, 4105 
liridges, number, 4183 
— C'ii Iloro or d'Oto, 4183, 4183 
— Campanile. 4108, 4175, 4177-80 
— canals ("rll”), 4178 
— Ca-sa Soraiizo, 4178 
— cliureli of San UereinLi, 4175 
ciiurcli ol SS. (ilovaiiul and I’aolo, 4 IMi 
clock-tower, 4103 
conveyance by gondola, 4101-73 
description. 4103-81 
— divUloii Into " kcslleri,'' 4lbl 
— IJogesM’alacc, 410-5, 4177, 4181 
, — tlsliiiig-finack. 4179 _ 

[ — ti.«h market (I’esrlieria), 4183 
— gambling, punishment for, 4181 
— ^gundoI.i.-, 4170 

— gondolier-greeiigroci-r, 41j I 

— llrand Canal, 4103, 4101, 4173, 41i:. 

4181-83 

— Iilstorlc bouses, 4183, 41SI 
— IJstory, 3097, 4101., 4183, ll-'l 
— islaiul of San (liorgio Jlaggiore. 

4170 

laiv Indii'try, 4174 
— jgigurgi Viva, 4179 
—map. 4104 
— M*'refri.i, 4181 
—Mol'i, 4100. 4107, 4lnl 
—notable buiMn.g-’. 4103. lls--fcl 
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Venice, t'-igia. 3.',2t 

— I'.iLnt.-. (I'l 

- -I’.iiac.-ii tin::-,. 1 , 1 , tl7j 
-l'Ucc,i. 1171-77 
— I'la/gftt.i, 4It-7 

— rill.iri i.f till- !•; ICC-, t!.!. 11 07 { 1 -.| 

— I'lipulati-iii. 3318 
— railw.iy bri-lg--. lU’i, Il7i; 

— Illaltii I’.ri.ig--, 1172. 1173 
— Itlva ilel Vina, -1172 
— Jlaria-i'.-. C.iij.d. -1178 
— S. Mark's catlievlral, ItOi. 117 ; m-; 
4181 

— S-an Jliil-e, eliiiri-li. 1173 
Santa 51aria della S.dut-, lli'.i. 1171 
4170 

st.aiiie of i'lartoloim o t'nlKi’iii, tlsj 
— streets. 4 1 si 
— view, 4170 
Venizelos, 51.. 305u, 3053 
VenliaigUa. 3378 
Ventspils. .S'--.- Wind.ui 
Vera Cruz, 3 7*iy, i^rrc’, .7^5 
Verdelbo, wine, 

Verdun, Tre.ily of (8 13), 75 
Vetbaeten, Kiiiil.', 317 
Vetkhoyausk, 301, 3ii3, 303. 3033 
iVcroaa. 3317, •3'.!is 
Versailles, p.d.iee of, 3141 
Vesuvius, Mt.. 3351, 3300, 3301. 3;i;7, 
3835, 3837 
Viandeu. 3503 
Viateggio, 4051 
Viborg, 1031 
Victoria, coal. :35 
—geology, 433 
— grape-growlag. 132 
— lioiiiesteads, 43.'1 
— Malice scrub, 431 
— mountains, 400, 412 
— See aUo AiistrulLi 
Victoria (Oozo 1.), 3001 
Victoria (lluiig Kong). 1380-81 
Victoria (Seyeliellis), 3'337 
Victoria (Vancouver 1.), 1305, r.'.'.s, 1311 
Victoria Foils, /..imliesl it., 3730, 3.73;, 
3738, 3750, 3751 
Victoria, Wand (Arctic), 'JO-'. 31 1 
Victoria, l.sland (I'olvis.-I.i). 3779 
Victoria, lake, 30, 1091, 1703 
Victoria baud, 180, ‘3i>3, 3t)t 
Victoria, 51oiint, 1871 
Vicuna, ItollvLi, value o( wisil, 7sii 
Vienna, state, area and popitlallon, 10l 
Vienna, town, .ill.ri'cbtsplatz, 119,5 
— Art ti'allery, 4I9t 
— biireaueraey, 410i 
canal to Danube, 4197, 119-] 
ebararter of people, -llh,5-n0 
—commerce, 489 
— eomniiiiileations, -|83, 4 '.5 
ileseriptliiii, 4 185-'3II3 
slistress after (ireat W.tr. Il-'i'. '7 
clfrcts of tireut War, 111'. 1 197 

Ilsli market, 4198 
— Irletion with rest of i-oiintry, 19.- 
— future oiitLsik, 4303 
— ifeldenpl.itz, 4'303 
— lilstory, 4185-97 
— Hofburg, 4189. 4190. -1300. I30j 
— ludlMtrie.-l, 483 
Karl-ikirelie, 43oo 
— Kanitm-rsfra.-.-.-, 1301 _ _ 

— rn ignllleeM.-e ol jdati, -11"-', 11-'. •>' 

— iiup. 41-80 

— .MarLi-'I')..-ii-zeiii)!.itz, 4191 
— Opera House. 4199 
— p.il,ii-'- i.l Sell ini.funn, 119., l-'-o 
— I'arkring. 4197 
— I'.iriiiin. at lion..-. iJ'j'i 
— r.op(iI.iti..n, 491. IliT 
— )’r.il<r.-|.rn, 4199 , „ 

— Pf.-.-i, i.re-lb-\i.l\iil-.n. 11-'-' 

— Itiag g-.rileii,.. 11--; 

—riser le.rt, lOs. 1'-' 

8. .Steidi- n'.s cLurel-. H-'"- *- ■ 
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■ Vila Sa. da Bandaira (Lnbango), li9 
Villa do Conde, 3271 
Villa Nova de Gaia, S'-'Ji 32Sf 
Villeiranche-sur-Mer, 33i9, 333i, 3391 
Villenenve-les-Avignon, 1922, 192a 
Vilna, 1806, 3257 
Vinos Cross, 183 
Vindhya Mis., 2184, 2180, 220a 
Virgin Gorda, 4271 
Virgin Is., 4257, 4200, 4267, 4-i 1 
Visegr&d (Hungary), 2154 
Visegrid (Serbia), 893, 89 < 

Vistula river, 1591, 1860, 3258*09, 3-00, 

4229,4232,4243 

Viti Levu, island, 1809, 1370, 18(1, IS 1 2, 

1873, 1877 

Vitkovice (Witkowiiz), iron indristry, laC>2 
Viiosha Flanina, 1080, 1081 
Vitrd, 973 

Vittel, mineral springs, 89 
Vivsta Vart first Swedish saw-nnii, 3804 
Vladikavkaz, 1275, 1278, 1279 
Vladivostok, 3632, 3035, 3041, 3043-44 
Vltava (Moldan), river, 741, 750, 704, 

3296-97 
Voivoda, 1650 
Volendam, 2119, 2130 
Volga, river, 764, 1806, 3453, 3454 
Volhynia, 3264 
Volo, 2045 
Vols^ view, 3454 
Volterra, 4057, 4039 
Volnbilis, 502, 614 
Votarlberg, 401, 3877, 4009 
Vosges Mts., 75, 91, 92, 93, 05, 1910, 1928 
Voskresensk, monastery, 3453 
Vrandnk, 907 
Vrbas, river, 885, 898, 899, 900, 900, 912 
Vreeswyk, 105 
Vuelta Abajo, 1520, 1530 
Vyhne, mineral springs, 1550 
Vymwy, lake, 4208, 4220 

W 

Waoban, 471 
Wadhwan, 823 
Wadi Mnsa, 223, 235, 238 
Wadi Rnmma, 224 
Wagon Hill, near Ladysmith, 2852, 2858 
Wahabis, 227, 241, 253-58 
Wahting, weir on Gouiburn B... 421 
Waiau, river, 2943 
Waihi, gold-mine, 2957, 2965 
Waikiki, beach, 3054 
Waimangn, geyser, 2960 
Wiurakei, boiling springs. 2901 
Waitangi,29D6 
Wakaya, island, 1879 
Walcheren, island, 2128, 2130 
Waldeck, 1959 

Widdenbnrg, coal-fields, 3089 
Wales, agrlcultuie, 4224-20 
— ancient cross, 4205 
—bridges across Mcnai Strait, 4210 
— cUmate, 1854, 4212, 4228 
— coal-mining, 4221, 4222 4225 
— commtmications, 4226 42‘’8” 
—configuration, 4205-12 
—cottage, 421o 
—description, 4203-28 
— flslUng, 4208, 4209, 4227 
— Bora and fauna, 4226-27 4028 
— hUtory 4203 ’ 

— ^industries, 4221-04 

^209, 4227 
— ^iand holtUng 4296 
—map, 4204 
— nuncrals, 4221, 4222 
— mineral spas, 4226 
— moorlands, 4211-12 
— ^natviral division, 4228 
of people, 4203 
— outlook, 4228 

—rivers, 4205 
— Scenery, 4227-28 
l2j‘'i®,'l,«orrylng, 4222, 4224 

— towns, 4221-22 4228 

“-USD of Welsh lanfniaffc 4^*'>6 

^llcy of Dysynni, 4206 
—water supply, 4290 

Wal-Hatti, waterfalls, 2237 


Wallace Monument, faiiscwaylicnd, 3552] 
Walloons, 053, 077-81 
Walrus, 42, 201 

Walvis (Walflsoh) Bay, 3738, 3747,3702 
Walzin, rustic, 673 
Wambirimi, pygmy village, 2883 
Wankie, conl-tlclds, 3757 
Wann-See, 725 
Wapta, Mt., 1223 
Wardha, riven 2205 
“ War ol the Cauldron,” 213 
Warsaw, art, 4239-43 
— ^bridges over Vistula, 4229, 4232, 4235 
— caMs and *' cnklcnila,** 4233 
— Carnival, 4233 
— Chateau Helvcdrre, residence of Presi- 
dent, 4233, 4242 
— clnirclies, 4233, 4238-39 
I— Citadel, 4238 
— communications, 483, 4243 
— description, 4229-43 
drama, 4233, 4234 
■Election Field, Woln, 4243 
— Grand Theatre, 42.34 
— Greek Catliolio cathedral, 4237 
— Greek Catliollc church, 4237 
—history, 4229-31 
— industries, 4243 
— Jewi.sli quarter, 4235, 42.30 
— Lazlenkl Gardens, 42.31-33 
— map, 4230 

— market by Vistula, 4235 
— market-place, 4230, 4237 
— medallions of Polish kings, 4234 
— mimlelpal buildings, 4240 
— municipal schemes, 4243 
— music, 4233 1 

-notable buildings, 4229, 4233, 4238-43 
—Petit Palais, 4242 
—position, 4229, 4230 
— Praga, 4229, 4232 
— railway stations, 4229, 4233 
— ^rlvcr craft, 4243 
—Royal Castle, 4231, 4238 
— Sa.xon Garden, 4233, 4241 
— Saxon Palace, 4233, 4241 
—siren fountain, 4231 
— Stare Miasto, 4230 
— statue of SIgIsmund III., 4231, 4238 
— statuo of Mickicwicz, 4239 
— street statuary, 4231, 4235 
—streets, 4231, 4233 
— trade, Inllucnco of Jews, 4235, 4230 
, — university, 4233 
— Zjazd, 4235 

Wurtburg, The, 1985, 1980 
Warthe, river, 3080 
Warwick, view, 1842 
Wash, The, 1833, 1834, 1854 
Washington, George, 4093, 424.5, 4247, 
4250 

Washington, town. Administrative 
Buildings, 4247, 4253 
— architecture, 4253 
—Capitol, 4247, 4250, 4251, 4259-53 
— citizens without votes or rates, 4245 
— city belonging to no st.atc, 4245 
— cllm.ate, 4085, 4253 
—Congressional Library, 4248, 4253 
— construction, plan, 4245, 4253 
— Corcoran Art Gallery, 4253 
— description, 4245-50 
— diplomatic representatives, 4247-50 
— dollar, George Washington, story, 4256 
— enterprising joumalisC 4256 
— ^Ford’s Theatre, 4253 
— Georgetown, 4247 
—hotels, 4256 

—inauguration of President TTnniin r 
4253 

— ^Income Tax office, 4244 
— Lincoln Memorial, 4254 
—Mall, 4244 
—map, 4240 

—Masonic temple, 16th Street, 4255 
-naming of streets, 4245-47 
—Pan-American building, 4255 
— Pan-American conference (1916). 4255 
-parks and gardens, 4253 
•Patent Office, 4253 
—population, 4247 
-riverside walk, 4254 

President and Congress, 4245 
— Smithsonian Institute, 4253 
—social life, 4250 
— statuary, 4250 


Washington, Treasury, 4219 
— Giiion Station, •1217, •f2'19, 4200 
-views, 4211, 4247, 4252 
— visit to I’rosidcnt, •I25n-.'i2 
— visitors ,md toiirist.s, 4250 
— Washington Monument, 4252, *1253, 
4254 

— Wlilte House, -1244, .1248, 4252 
Washington Island, 3770 
Washington Land, 2071 
Washington, Mount, 1S70 
Wasiwater, 1785 
Water builalocs, 2202, 301-1 
Watcrlord, 2200 

Waterloo, battle of, 074, 084, 08.7 
Watling Street, 2517 
Wattle bark, cultivation, 2803, 3902 
Waziristan, 3318, 3320, 3327 
Wazirs, tribe, 3327 
Webi Sbebeli, 3724, 3731 
Weddell Sea, 192, 201 
Weddell seal, 188, 193, 101, 202 
Weibaiwet. 1385, 1388. 

Weimar, 1080 
WeUe, river, 1111 
Wellington, Duke of. G81 
WeUington, 2939, 2911, 2917, 2951, 2962, 
2903 

WeUington, Mt., 3030, 3038 
Wells, 1852 
Welshpool, 1853, 1212 
Wenehan, 1371 
Wends. 1001, 3091 
Werlen, view, 191 
Wernigerode, view, IDSO 
Weser, river, 1001, 1071 
West (Canton or Si-Kiang) River, 323, 
1371, 1378 

Western Australia, 122, 133-35, 138, 111 
WesterwBid, 1087, 2001 
West Indies, agriculture, 1200 
1 — area, 1257 

— area owned by Great Britain, 1237 
l— banks, 1209 
■boundaries, 4237 
•British islands, 4257, 1200-72 
•British Islands, govcnimcnt, 1274 
— civil services, 4200 
—climate, 90, 100, 4257, 4259, 4274 
— cocoa first brought to England, 1710 
— commerce, 4260-00, 4274 
— communic.atIon3, 4200, 4271, 4274 
configuration, 4257 
ilcsciiption, 4237-74 
— Dutch islands, 4237, 4272 
— education, 4209 

— Europc.'ins and liealth conditions, 4239 
— farm lads going to market, 4263 
— fauna, 4260 
— fisliing industry, 4200 
— flora, 4259-60, 4274 
— forestry, 4200 
— ^French islands, 4257 
— gcoIogic,aI formation, 4257, 4200 
— liistory, 4274 

— hurric.ane3, danger to crops, 4260 
— industries, 4200-09 
— Kabour, 4269 
— lakes, 4257 

— laundry work at stream, 4202 
— malaria, prevalence, 4259 
— ^map, 4258 

— medical profession, 4209 

— mineral springs, 4257 

— minerals, 4260 

— native inhabitants, 4259 

— ^natural division, 4274 

—outlook, 1274 

—pests, 4260, 4269 

— population, 4237 

—products, 4200, 4271 

— rivers, 4259 

— sale of sombreros. 4201 

— scenery, 4274 

— sponge fishing, 4259 

— sugar, cane ground in \vlndmills, 4268 

— sugar industry, 4260, 4268 

— U.S.A. islands, 4257, 4271 

—volcanoes, 4257, 4273, 4274 

West Indies and Panama Company, 2358 

WestkapeUe, great dyke, 2128 

Weston-super-Mare, cable, 1860 

West Point, 4086 

Westaort, coal, 2948, 2957 

Wexford, 2291 

Weymoutli, 1821-23 
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